CALCUTTA REVIEW. 


JUNE, 1860 


Art. L—Up Among the Pandies, or a Year’s Service in India. 
By Lieutenant Vivian Derinc Masenpie. London: Rout- 
ledge. 1859. 


WE again take up our pen to recount briefly some of the 
incidents of the final taking of Lucknow, a task which at this 
time may seem to be superfluous, indeed it is now a thrice-told 
tale; still as seen by different observers, there may even yet 
be something novel in the incidents we may narrate. 

In a large part of the book now before us, we have a very 
spirited description of the operations on the other side of the 
Goomtee, during the siege of Lucknow, and as our own experi- 
ences took place on the Lucknow side of the river we hope 
with Lieutenant Majendie’s aid, to present such a view of the 
siege, as may help to interest our readers even now, tired 
though they may be. We are however afraid that when they 
see the word Lucknow, they will not take the trouble of cut- 
ting the leaves in which this narrative is written, but with 
a faint hope that they may even yet find something new in our 
account which is principally a personal one, we begin our story 
assisted by our author whose descriptive powers are of no mean 
order. 

It will be recollected by our readers, that after relieving 
Lucknow, Sir Colin Campbell, leaving Sir James Outram at 
Alumbaugh advanced and retook Cawnpore, then in the hands 
of the Gwalior Contingent. He then advanced in the direction 
of Futtegurh trying to quell the mutiny, as he advanced. He then 
with a very large force composed principally of Europeans, 
commenced in the beginning of March to concentrate his forces 
upon Lucknow, and on the 2nd March 1858, he marched past 
the Alumbaugh on to the Dilkoosha, with a part of his force 
consisting of ten troops of Artillery, some Cavalry and 6 Re- 
giments of Infantry, the 34th, 38th, 42nd, 53rd, 93rd, and 
Coke’s Rifles. 

We happened to be at the Alumbaugh, when he marched 
past and a most imposing sight it was, although a good deal 
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obscured by a heavy shower of rain ; in a few minutes we found 
that instead of halting as we expected near Jellalabad he 
marched on in the direction of the Dilkoosha, and in a few mi- 
nutes more we were surprised to hear the firing of musketry and 
artillery and in the evening we ascertained that he had reached 
the Dilkoosha capturing two guns and having only a few 
wounded, and thus auspiciously commenced the first part of the 
siege of Lucknow. 

The force which in a few days collected round Lucknow was 
probably the largest force, as regards the European element, 
that had ever been seen at one place in India, and truly formed 
a most imposing spectacle. The total number of troops we see, 
by a foot note of Lieutenant Majendie’s, was estimated at 26,520 
of all ranks, European and native in our service and 6,000 or 
8,000 Ghoorkas, so that we had at the least a force of over 30,000 
fighting men. 

We see that Lieutenant Majendie adopts the prevalent opi- 
nion when he designates the Ghoorkas as useless, but it is a 
great mistake to suppose as some have done from what they 
have seen of them at Lucknow, that they are cowardly and use- 
less as soldiers. Lieutenant Majendie has hit upon some of the 
truth, but not the whole truth regarding them when he says. 
“1 fully believe however, that had these men been led by Eng- 
‘lish officers, they would have done their work as well and plucki- 
‘ly as did their countrymen at Delhi, and that to the misconduct 
‘of the native officers, which I have often heard spoken of in 
‘no measured terms, together with their prevailing want of dis- 
‘ cipline, may be mainly attributed the shortcomings of this auxi- 
‘liary force.” Page 192. 

That the cowardice of some of the native leaders and the want 
of discipline among their followers may have had something to 
do with the avowed inefficiency of this force, is probable, ‘but 
these are after all in our opinion not the main reasons, which 
could make a people who defied us so strenuously in the Nepal 
War and who lately in their war with Thibet, had the best of 
it, so useless as they seem to have been to us at the taking of 
Lucknow. One thing, the same class of men in our own service, 
have shewn us unmistakeably, is, that they do not want pluck. 

To what then can their inefficiency have been owing? We 
believe principally to those causes, their intense bigotry as 
Hindoos, their hatred of us as Europeans, and the mistake of 
giving a few European officers command over them. As to their 
bigotry it is of the most intense kind, and I have little doubt 
but that the killing of their co-religionists especially in the ser- 
vice of a state, which they. the nobility and soldiery hate, had a 
good deal to do with their inefficiency. 
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The proper plan would have been to give Jung Bahadoor the 
quieting of a district, and to have put it all in his own hands, 
and allowed him to quell the insurrection after his own fashion, 
without the control of European officers whose knowledge of 
them and their language must have been defective, although 
the officers themselves were all that could be desired for courage 
and ability with troops drilled and trained by Europeans. 

These soldiers from Nepal, were called Ghoorkas, but it is 
not generally known that the Ghoorkas by no means constitute 
the Nepalese Army, for the Ghoorka army is composed princi- 
pally of Mongolians, the Gurungs and Magars of the hills, 
while the Ghoorkas, the upper ten thousand of Nepal, are des- 
cended from the Rajpoots of the plains and although the ruling 
power, do not by any means constitute the whole, or perhaps 
even the half of the army of Nepal. Probably among our so- 
called Ghoorka regiments there is scarcely a Ghoorka, but they 
are we suspect principally composed of Gurungs and Magars. 

But to continue, as we did not arrive before Lucknow until 
the morning of the 11th March we quote from our author's spi- 
rited description of the state of affairs before Lucknow on the 
3rd March when he accompanied the main body of the army to 
the Dilkoosha. 

« Allons en avant mes braves ;” we leave Jellalabad some miles 
in our rear, and at last about ten A. M. we receive orders to 
halt and encamp. We do so, and then in spite of the fatigue 
consequent on our long night march, we stroll out to the front 
of the ridge where on our camp is situated, to look at the view. 

What do we see? Immediately beneath us the florid and 
gilded Dilkoosha. (Heart Delight,) a strangely fantastic look- 
ing domicile it is too—built apparently—of nothing but domes, 
and arches and points and peaks, and cupolas in endless and 
bewildering variety, and reminding one of those crowded col- 
lections of chimney pots, which one sees exposed for sale in 
London. Behind it are groups of Highlanders, musket in hand ; 
and close by it is a battery of heavy guns which is carrying on 
a duel with the ‘ Martiniere,” that immense and very extraordi- 
nary establishment by the river’s bank among the trees. Mar- 
tine, the liberal founder of this place, must have had some odd 
notions of his own on the subject of architecture, or possibly he 
may have been possessed of the noble idea of cutting out the 
Dilkoosha; in which case I must admit that he has succeeded, 
for even that very peculiar building must yield the palm in 
point of outlandishness to the Martiniere. “A faint pop pop- 
ping of rifles is going on between the advanced pickets; vari- 
ed by the heavy boom of a mortar or 18- pounder. Every now 
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and then a little puff of while smoke issues from the Martiniere, 
and while we are watching the fury cloud expand, curling up, 
and fading away in the blue sky over head, we hear a rushing 
sound like the concentrated essence of express trains passing at 
full speed; we duck—yes! I confess it—we duck involunta- 
rily as a something lodges with a dull heavy thud in the bank 
behind us, and warns us that we have advanced a little too far 
in our eagerness to see the view. ‘To our right lies the river 
Goomtee, winding about serpent-like, in a great open green 
plain, fringed with dark trees. This evening our engineers 
will commence constructing a bridge of boats across it. 

Beyond the Martiniere which lies directly to our front, we can 
see the golden minarets and gay domes of Lucknow, with a few 
snow white buildings, and some red roofs gleaming and glitter- 
ing among the bright green trees, which, by their pleasant freshi 
colour, set off picturesquely the much painted temples and 
bright looking houses, and give a sort of relief to the otherwise 
almost too glowing scene. We cannot see much of the fair city, 
but we can see enough to excite in a high degree our admira- 
tion and interest and our longing to be inside it “* page 148 to 
150.” 

We need scarcely relate how after being pretty well shell- 
ed the Martiniere fell into our hands on the 9th March, the 
brave Highlanders rushing after the retreating foe, and occupy- 
ing it with little loss. 

A good story is told of the Highlanders while before the 
Martiniere: some of them observed that the sepoys generally 
went away in the heat of the day about 12 0’clock. This set 
our Highlanders a ruminating as to why they did so, and the 
following dialogue is said to have taken place. 

“‘T say Tam what does the sie-poys do gaun awa every day at 
twal o’clock. Hoot man jock din ye no ken they gang awa to 
get their grog !!” They doubtless went away to take their siesta 
in the true oriental fashion during the heat of the day. 

The departure of our author on the 4th March, to the other 
side of the river with the force under Sir James Outram pre- 
vented him being an eye-witness of what occurred on the Lucknow 
side of the river, for some time, and as we did not join the 
camp till the morning of the 11th March, we cannot give a 
description from personal observation previous to that time, 
but before giving our personal experiences, we will give a short 
resumé of the different events in the progress of the siege. 

On the 2nd March the Commander-in-Chief, as we already 
stated, advanced with a portion of his force to the Dilkoosha, the 
other portion of his force arriving next day. On the 4th March, 
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General Franks arrived with his force, and on the 6th instant 
Outram effected the passage of the Goomtee, on the 9th the 
Martiniere was stormed, and General Outram advanced and 
enfiladed the outer line of entrenchments; which were then 
evacuated by the enemy and occupied by us nextday. On 
the 11th the whole force made a forward movement. General 
Outram’s force advancing by the Badshahbagh and then to 
the Iron Bridge, where the second line of ramparts were taken 
in reverse ; the right of the main column occupying the Secondra- 
bagh, the Kuddum Rusool and Shah Nujeef, the left storming 
the Begum Kotee, the first approach as it were to the Kaiser- 
bagh, the stronghold where it was supposed the final struggle 
would take place. On this date Jung Bahadoor and his force 
arrived. On the 12th and 13th the advance was continued 
through the buildings covering the Kaiserbagh up to the Imam 
Barah, which was to be stormed on the next day. This place 
was stormed on the 14th and led to the taking of the Kaiser- 
bagh principally by Brasyer’s Seikhs, on the same day. Our 
onward progress after this event was rapid enough, place after 
place was won, and on the 18th all but the suburbs of the 
Moosabagh was ours. Onthe 19th the enemy were driven out 
of Lucknow and the place was ours, and so ended the siege of 
Lucknow, after only 17 days’ fighting, but unfortunately we 
found that Lucknow was not Oude, and the escape of a large 
number of rebels from Lucknow formed the nucleus of a forcé 
which again reorganised cost us no little trouble effectually to 
disperse. 

When we arrived in the camp on the 11th March we found 
the whole plain around Lucknow covered with a perfect 
city of tents, while close beside the Martiniere which look- 
ed a little battered, was a long street of hill tents with labels, 
signifying their inmates, attached to them; that was the head 
quarter’s camp of the Commander-in- Chief; in front of these 
again was the spacious tent of the Commander-in-Chief himself. 

All that day we happened to be encamped near the Commander- 
in-Chief’s camp, the city, the doomed city, could be seen in the dis- 
tance and immediately before us the canal with those enormous 
fortifications of mud, and prodigious bastions so enormous, so per- 
fect, that they seemed imp sregnable ; they were however quite de- 
conte for the cravens wit all their art in forming their batteries, 
had not the courage to defend them. All day the dull boom 
of our 68-pounders and other large ordnance prevailed, and we ob- 
served numerous fires in the city. As the day advanced the din in- 
creased, and in the afternoon a deafening roar of musketry arose; 
to us it was a time of great anxiety as we thought of the brave 
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hearts who were struggling against the hordes of Asiatics ; and 
our anxiety was mingled with a desire to be on the spot, al- 
though we well know that a death struggle was going on and 
although in our calm moments, as much inclined to peace and 
safety as any member of the peace society, yet in such a mo- 
ment the desire to be in a melee rather than a spectator of it 
is strong within us, with something of the fascination of the 
candle to the mouth or the serpent’s eyes upon its victim. We 
afterwards learned that the firing was really what we took it 
to be, and that the Highlanders had taken the Begum Kotee, 
with heavy loss and hard fichting, including the loss of Major 
Hodson, who had distinguished himself so much at Delhi. 

In the evening, the Head Quarter’s Camp, was enlivened by 
the state visit of Jung Bahadoor, who had arrived on that day, 
and the Highland pipers had the honour of playing before his 
Knightship, we doubt not much to his gratification, for we 
know that Jung Bahadoor has a high idea of the Highlanders 
derived from his home experiences. 

But our sight seeing, and war in the distance observing was 
speedily to come to an end, for on the afternoon of the 12th 
we were ordered off at a moment’s notice, (7. ¢., the force to 
which we were attached) to hold the Begum Kotee, relieving 
the Highlanders and a Seikh regiment. ‘The force we entered 
with was composed of the 10th, 38th, 90th* and Brasyer’s Seikhs. 
On we marched and our actual experiences of the siege of 
Lucknow shortly afterwards commenced, we at last reached 
the entrance to the Begum Kotee, passing the enormous for- 
tifications taken by our brave troops the day before, on we 
went through faded gardens and deserted looking buildings, 
until we reached the principal square and buildings of the 
Begum Kotee, into which the shot were coming occasion- 
ally, pattering so much so that as we entered two unfortu- 
nate dooly bearers were wounded. Darkness came quickly 
upon us, and we amused ourselves, with watching the magni- 
ficent play of our numbers of shell upon the Kaiserbagh, 
which in the clear moonlight looked like myriads of comets 
flashing along. ‘The next day saw the force extending its 
position, towards the Imam Barah which was to be stormed on 
the 14th. In doing this there were several casualties a poor 
dooly bearer among the rest, who was’ killed dead, shot through 
the head, the forward movement was however perfectly suc- 
cessful, and permitted of our 68-pounders being brought up 
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Imam Barah, upon which we were now very close, in fact a 
narrow roadway only intervened between us and the Imam 
Barah, and in this roadway the enemy were very numerous, 
but were at last pretty well driven from it. All that night 
the 68-pounders were booming and roaring against the 
Imam Barah from a gate, nearly opposite; we scarcely slept 
all that night as we were in a rickety house close to the 
gate and every time the gun fired we thought the old tene- 
ment would have tumbled about our ears. But the morn- 
ing came and with it the stern fact that the Imam Barah 
was to be stormed, and in the early morning, the storming 
parties of the different regiments with their reserves assembled. 
The storming parties were formed by part of H. M.’s 10th and 
90th L. L, and Brasyer’s Seikhs there was a pretty heavy 
musketry fire falling into the place where the reserves were 
placed, the storming parties with their various implements 
advanced, while we of the reserved party remained in waiting, 
after an anxious but not very long interval a loud hurrah 
burst from our party, and on looking up we observed that 
the breach had been effectually stormed; for we observed 
first a Seikh and then Brasyer himself and another Seikh make 
their appéarance, on that part of the Imam Barah which had 
been played upon by our 68-pounders. By and bye we ourselves 
had to proceed forward passing along until we reached some 
of the numerous arch ways of the Imam Barah in one of which 
we found General Franks and his Staff; and Captain Dacosta 
of Brasyer’s Seikhs lying in a doolie mortally wounded 
through the chest. Circumstances demanded my proceed- 
ing quickly onwards, and the varied scenes as I quickly passed 
on will not be soon effaced from my memory, on, on, we went 
passing through enormous redoubts, and a large square with 
enormous fortifications and guns and mortars lying about on 
the ground, and every thing as we passed bore abundant 
signs of flight and confusion. At last we reached a long straight 
narrow street, the China Bazar; on either side of the street 
was a series of narrow arches. leading into ruinous shops 
battered by our shell and shot; advancing we came upon some 
poor fellows of H. M.’s 10th, who had just been injured by an 
explosion of gunpowder, and one poor fellow we saw in great 
agony fearfully timid and naked. On we still went and came 
upon some of the 90th headed by Lieutenant Colonel Varnell 
and here through the arches the dense masses of the enemy 
were singing: trying to escape and jostling each other while 
we in the streets were a mere handful of men, and had they 
just stopped could have soon annihilated us. 
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As we watched them we felt in a state of intense excitement 
as revolver in hand and reserving our fire, we watched the 
retreating masses of legs, well knowing that it only wanted 
the courage of one individual, to level his musket to make 
our tenure of life a short one, but our watch was a sharp one, 
so that if possible we might have the first shot, but we luckily 
passed on unscathed reaching the spot at which Brasyer’s 
Seikhs were rapidly advancing to the archway near which the 
breach was made through which our troops entered the Kaiser- 
bagh. Circumstances demanded that we should go back to he Imam 
Barah again and on our return we found that the breach had been 
made and that we were in fact, becoming the possessors of the 
Kaiserbagh. We entered through the breach finding every thing 
in the confusion which marked the hurried flight of the rebels, 
a portion of the Kaigerbagh as yau passed along from the breach 
was on fire, and a straggling fire of musketry could be heard 
here and there. We at last entered one of the side buildings, and 
passed on through rooms upon rooms, and through the ceilings 
and floors of many of them we observed large holes caused by 
the precise firing of our mortars, on through a confined mass 
of etceteras, heaps of books, &c., on one heap of books lay an 
officer severely wounded gasping for breath and lying in a pool 
of blood.* In another place you would see some soldiers pok- 
ing their bayonets through fire paintings or smashing costly 
chandeliers, till at last we found ourselves in the principal 
palace of the Kaiserbagh. 

This place was at last won, for over the principal palace, the 
British Ensign proudly floated and so unexpected was the news 
to every one and even to the Commander-in-Chief, for he is 
reported to have said on hearing it “* R—— and B are both 
mad,” alluding to two of the principal officers engaged on that 
day. But the rebels although nearly out of the palace, could 
not be said to be entirely so for knots of them, desperate and 
determined, lurked in some of the least approachable parts of 
the buildings. In one place we particularly recollect the fire 
was very heavy—before a large trough gate, through which 
we had to pass on our way to the breach again, but the place 
was practically ours, and the reserves that kept pouring in, suf- 
ficed to withstandt+any attack that might be made, should the 
rebels take heart again. 

We think that there can be little doubt that the merit of tak- 
ing the Kaiserbagh is principally due to Lieut. Col. Brasyer and 
his brave Seikhs. We repeat principally because some of H. M.’s 
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10th and 90th Regiments may justly lay claim to share in the 
glory of this feat of arms which perhaps, as a whole, was as bril- 
jiant as any in the campaign, for to those who saw the extra- 
ordinary and massive fortifications which had been taken, and 
their enormous extent, together with the quantity of available 
ordnance and ammunition, by a mere handful of men, the fact 
appeared a most wonderful one, especially when taken in con- 
nection with the capture of the Kaiserbagh itself to which these 
were merely the approaches, and which of itself might have de- 
fied us for a very long time. 

The sepoys themselves were more astonished than any others, 


and industriously circulated a story ascribing the capture of 


the Kaiserbagh to witchcraft. They said that one or two Eu- 
ropeans got into the Kaiserbagh, bringing with them a box 


which they quickly opened and out of it sprung such hordes of 


Kuropeans that the Kaiserbagh was quickly filled by them. 
What could they do against such sorcery but fly? This story, 
we have little doubt, was greedily swallowed by the superstitious 
natives, whose credulity is only equalled by their lying ha- 
bits. 

It appears that no less than forty pieces of ordnance, were 
captured, 32 guns and 8 mortars; some of the latter were of 
enormous size, and one which we saw in the Kaiserbagh was 
particularly so, perhaps this latter was the one with which the 
rebels sent the large blocks of wood 4nto the Residency chris- 
tened by the soldiers “ the bow barrel” and which we fancy we 
have heard whizzing through the air like a bird, too whit, too 
whooing at an awful rate. Let us try and trace the different 
stages of the taking of the Kaiserbagh as described by one of those 
who was present at the different steps, more closely than we 
were. After the storming of the Imambarah, Brasyer’s Seikhs 
scized two guns and turned them upon the retreating enemy, 
the Seikhs then proceeded onward to a circular battery in the 
rear of the Imambarah, the guns of which were playing upon 
the men of H. M.’s 10th and the Seikhs, who were upon the top 
of that building, this battery was again stormed, and the guns 
in this battery were again turned upon the retreating enemy ; 
these were followed up to a second battery ; and here again the 
guns were turned upon the retreating enemy; here Sir Henry 
Havelock came to assist and a small portion of the Seikhs were 
left in this battery, Sir Henry personally directing the work- 
ing of the guns. Support now approached and an onward move 
was again made; on the force went to near the Kaiserbagh and 
Torad Buksh, when a halt was made to allow of other assist- 
ance coming up. Brigadier Russell with other officers and men 
JUNE, 1860, : 2B 
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then came up, a hole was opened through the wall of the 
Kaiserbagh, and the Seikhs, led by Lieutenant Colonel Brasyer ; 
and some few others entered, driving the enemy from their 
guns in the courtyard of the larger mosque following them closely 
up till the small force found themselves in the principal squares 
of the Kaiserbagh, here they were opposed by a large body 
of the enemy, and it was afterwards ascertained that when 
a force of probably under 200 including 150 Seikhs, entered the 
breach in the Kaiserbagh from 20 to 25,000 men were in 
it. The position was a ticklish one, and a dangerous one also, 
the enemy however retreated from every place on being charg- 
ed with the bayonet and fired at, and the small brave force 
thus proceeding at last reached the principal palace. 

At this stage, the enemy commenced to collect in the rear, 
so the force partially retired, while from the windows of the 
palace the enemy annoyed them considerably ; they then ar- 
rived and took refuge opposite the bronze gate on the north west 
side of the palace. It was at this time that the balance was 
quivering between victory or the massacre of the whole of the 
small force, and here that the greatest loss was sustained. 

On the outside of the gateway was situated a gun protected 
by a loopholed wall. This was immediately used against them; 
beyond this gateway was a second one from behind which a 
severe musketry fire was poured, and to make matters worse the 
enemy were keeping up a considerable fire on their front from 
the opposite side of the palace. In this perilous predicament, 
Lieut. Col. Brasyer and Lieut. Cary, 37th N. L., broke open a 
small window in front of the gun, and both jumping down were 
soon followed by several of the Seikhs; the gun was immediately 
captured, and the enemy driven back to the second gateway. 
After the gun was captured the enemy were kept in check till 
reinforcements arrived, the enemy were then driven from place 
to place till at last the British standard was placed on the prin- 
cipal building in the palace. A considerable number of the ene- 
my took refuge ard hid themselves in the further end of the 
side of the palace and were not dislodged till next day. We 
believe the above to be a correct account and when given thus 
in detail it is a most wonderful episode in the history of the 
final taking of Lucknow, and one which reflects no little lustre 
on our arms. It was on this day, that a curious looking haggard 
boy about 14 or 15 was found, clad in native clothes, who told us 
that he belonged to H. M.’s 32nd Regiment, and had been 
kept a prisoner there. 

But the longest day will have an end, and the darkness of 
the night came upon us after the struggles of the day. We 
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lay down so exhausted with our continuous exertions that we 
could not sleep or even sip a glass of brandy and water, which 
we had the luck to have beside us; we were comfortable too 
as things went, indeed we have not always had such luck, for 
we lay down in a very good doolie. 

With the morning came a horde of all kinds eager upon loot, 
and amongst them a great many of our little friends the Gooz- 
khas, who whatever difference there may be as to their bravery, 
allowed of no doubt with regard to their looting propensities. 
A perfect crowd was passing and repassing, but during the 
day a Guard of H. M.’s 10th was placed at the breach ; that 
prevented the visible loot from being carried out, so the adepts 
at concealing their loot escaped, while the raw hands had to 
stand and deliver, and help to increase the pyramid of etceteras 
collected at the breach. 

The list of plunder was curiously exemplified in the various 
passers by, and as we lay near the breach looking on, we saw 
many a queer sight; one ludicrous, one we well remember, in 
which an individual had two ponies loaded with loot anda 
great big old fashioned clock among the rest, dangling over the 
back of one of the unfortunate tats. 

We doubt not that the Seikhs who so ably fought and we 
may say won the Kaiserbagh, had a good deal of loot like their 
neighbours, especially if we are to believe Mr. Russell, the Times’ 
correspondent, with his portrait of Seikhs sitting burning cloth 
to extract the silver or gold from the ashes; but of one thing 
we are sure that on the 14th March, the Seikhs had too much 
in the way of fighting to do, to permit of them throwing away 
their lives in attempts at looting, and we only saw one or two 
who had lagged behind to loot, but there were very few, the 
whole nearly rallied round their commanding officer, and dis- 
tinguished themselves as the Seikhs have always done, by car- 
ing for the safety of their European officers, for a Seikh we 
believe if he can save his officer, will risk his life in his de- 
fence. 

On the next day the 15th March, we found that a few des- 
perate rebels were in a building of the palace, and one of them 
nearly took off a Seikh’s hand, they were at last got out to the 
number of fifteen and summarily disposed of. 

During the occurrences of the 14th, the force on the other 
side of the Goomtee, had not been idle, we quote again from 
Lieutenant Majendie. “On the afternoon of the 14th, we re- 
ceived information that Sir Colin Campbell had taken the Kai- 
serbagh, and that in consequence we were to cross the Iron 

Bridge, and so complete the discomfiture of the enemy. All 
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was got ready for a move, the horses hooked to the guns, and 
in obedience to orders, the infantry opened a heavy fire upon the 
right bank of the river, the enemy responding briskly, and mak- 
ing great gaps and fissures, and rugged breaches in the houses 
we occupied, by a quick but happily not very sanguinary can- 
nonade of round shot, shell, and case, till the whole scene be- 
came smoky gunpowdery and exciting. Lieutenant Wynne, 
Royal Engineers with a few men now dashed forward, and re- 
moved the breastwork which we had erected across the bridge, 
a duty which they performed splendidly, and although under an 
exceedingly hot fire, without losing a man 

All was ready for the advance, when General Outram and 
staff arrived, and ascending to the top of one of the houses ‘pro- 
ceeded te take a bird’s-eye-view of the state of affairs, and hold 
a council of war; the result being that Sir James came to the 
determination not to cross the bridge that day, but to wait till the 
following morning. He then came down and said, “ I’m afraid 
gentlemen, you'll be disappointed when | tell you that I am not 
going to attack to-day”—explaining to us, at the same time, that 
Sir Colin Campbell had ordered him not to cross the bridge to- 
day, if he saw the chance of lesing a single man; a contingency 
which we could hardly expect to avoid, as the enemy had a nine- 
pounder gun sweeping the bridge, a discharge or two of grape 
from which must have made some havoc among our advancing 
troops. 

I shall always think that it was a pity not to have crossed on 
this occasion, when we might, with a very small loss on our 
part have struck a heavy and decisive blow, and effected im- 
mense destruction among the enemy : coming upon them as we 
should have done, while they were in a state of confusion and 
depression, from the loss of their grand stronghold the Kaiser- 
bagh. 

Lieutenant Majendie then goes on to describe the gallant 
taking of the Engine House ‘situated between the Kaiserbagh 
and the river by H. M.’s 20th Regiment, two companies of which 
under the command of Major Ratcliffe found a roomful of se- 
poys, and three hundred were killed, while fifty or sixty more 
fell outside the buildings in endeavouring to escape, having 
fallen into the clutches of the remainder of the 20th Regiment 
and the two companies of the 38th Regiment, who were station- 
ed round the house. This large slaughter of the enemy was 
effected incredible as it may appear, with a loss of eight or nine 
killed and fifteen or sixteen wounded ! 

On the morning of the 16th it fell to our lot again to be en- 
gaged in another melee; and we marched off in the direction of 
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the Chuttur Munzil and Torad Buksh; passing several enor- 
mous fortifications, nearly opposite the Tara Kotee, one of the 
bastions had one of the most stupendous ditches possible and 
really as a work of art it was very superior, but what of that, 
when it was not defended to the death. We arrived at the 
Chuttur Munzil without firing a shot, and to us who had 
been at its defence in troublous times the sight brought back 
quite a flood of recollections, we however remained here only 
half an hour or so and then hurried on; we at last reached the 
Bailey Guard without a shot being fired, and found that, al- 
though the buildings were not levelled with the ground as we 
had heard of at the Alumbagh, yet they were completely gut- 
ted and the bare mined walls standing; a rather sharp fire sa- 
luted us as we hastily passed through, and [ could not help think- 
ing of the many stirring scenes exacted in that small cluster of 
ruined houses and the many melancholy scenes I had myself 
witnessed in that now desolate spot. We were now however 
having our revenge after a fashion, and entered our old prison 
house with a very different air to what we had left it in, when 
at the dead of night from the Bailey Guard and its various out- 
posts round about on the 22nd November, we evacuated the po- 
sition which had been held against such fearful odds and for 
so many months. 

On we went, passing the Iron Bridge, some of the force going 
over it while others went along the Iron bridge, here the fire 
was very heavy, especially from musketry, and occasionally en- 
livened by sheil, which however generally burst in the air; a 
9-pounder gun had been captured by we think the 23rd or 20th, 
and the Seikh Commandant, Brasyer, turned it upon the retreating 
enemy, his men serving it quickly with grape, and the others 
waiting in serais till the way was cleared a little. We were 
close enough to the gun, for circumstances required our sudden- 
ly jumping before it in the intervals of firing—and going into a 
trench a little to one side of it; a house behind us was getting 
on fire and the place was getting too hot for us, all being Kuro- 
peans; we succeeded in creeping before the gun, and getting it 
to stop, and so we escaped. A forward movement took place again, 
which enabled us with little loss to capture the Muchee Bawn 
and extend our position to a little beyond the Ronmee Dar- 
waza, a most beautiful gate near the great Imambarah. 

All the houses and shops were deserted, and every thing bore 
the marks of a hasty flight of the rebels, as well as of the towns- 
people who had deserted their homes. As usual some were try~- 
ing to loot by diving into out of the way places, and we well 
recollect seeing one-half drunken soldier coming swaggering 
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along with a poor terrified native girl of about twelve years 
old, we managed to rescue her from him, and had the satisfac- 
tion of giving her up to her relatives, after the final taking of 
Lucknow. Let me add to the honor of our soldiery, that this 
was the only case of this kind we had witnessed during our long 
experience of the mutiny, an experience which extends from 
the time when the Europeans were buddled together in the fort 
of Allahabad, and the town, a blackened ruin was in the hands 
of the rebels; cases doubtless have occurred, but we incline to 
think they must be very rare. 

On the next day a forward move was made under Sir James 
Outram, but our duty required our remaining at the Roomee 
Darwaza. In a short time after the force had moved on, we 
heard a loud explosion as of a mine, and shortly afterwards 
doolie after doolie passed by with Europeans and Seikhs, near- 
ly burned to death. 

This sad affair which cost us two promising officers of En- 

ineers, about 40 Europeans killed and burned, and about 30 
Seikhs killed and burned, was caused by an explosion of gun- 
powder, several carts of which belonging to the enemy were 
found near a well at Ali Nucky Khan’s house (the former Prime 
Minister of Oude ;) this was ordered to be thrown down a well; 
but some round shot happened to be along with the gunpowder, 
and it is supposed that in throwing the powder down the well, 
the shot had by friction against the sides of the well caused the 
explosion, a sad affair truly which distressed every one and es- 
pecially the chivalrous Outram, whose care for his men is pro- 
verbial, and who, we believe, more than any man living, possess- 
es the regard of the soldiers who have served under him. 

There was a large Musjid taken to-day near Ali Nucky Khan’s 
house, and it was reported that in it was found a table laid out 
in European style with wines, cut tobacco and clay pipes. Can 
there have been any Europeans or EKurasians with the rebels ? 
We fear there were. 

On the 21st the last blow was struck which gave to us the 
supremacy in Lucknow. ‘Two guns were captured and the 
enemy might at this time, he said to be practically out of Luck- 
now. It was reported that one of their leaders was shot on 
that day, the 79th Highlanders having forced open the door of 
a house in which some rebels were, the rebels themselves havy- 
ing shot their leader, and this formed about the last episode in 
the siege of Lucknow, in which our troops had form the first 
nobly sustained the character, they have won in many a hard 
fight. The soldiers on both sides of the Goomtee are all equally 
deserving of praise as their work was in both cases efficiently 
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and bravely performed. We quite agree with Lieutenant 
Majendie when he says. “ The ‘l'rans-Goomtee movement was 
‘in every way an important and successful one, as I have before 
‘stated, it enabled us to take the enemy’s defences in reverse, 
‘and enfilade ; it distracted and divided their attention, and gave 
‘us an opportunity of effectually shelling their strongholds before 
‘assaulting them; it exposed them to a severe cross fire—their 
‘left flank was constantly threatened by it—and by keeping 
‘them constantly under the apprehension of having that flank 
‘turned, and their retreat cut off, it had much to do with their 
‘relinquishing so easily position after position, until the whole 
‘were in our hands. To these primary causes must be added the 
‘careful way in which each separate operation had been planned, 
‘and the determination and skill with which they were carried 
‘ out, like a beautiful piece of carpet work, each square of which, 
‘complete and defined in itself, will bear a minute and close 
‘examination, and exhibits the same attention to details, which 
‘ characterizes the whole.” 

And thus ended the siege of Lucknow, triumphant as a whole 
in its results, and only imperfect in one respect as regards the 
escape of the retreating enemy, inasmuch as it left to us the 
melancholy fact that Lucknow was not Oude, for the enemy 
still possessing some organization, gave us no little trouble and 
forced upon us a hot weather campaign, which in its turn 
involved a great loss of human life, not so much from the sword 
of the enemy as frum those unrelenting enemies of the Euro- 
pean, the heat and the sun. 

After the siege the city began to fill apace, and in a short 
time it turned with a busy population, order began to be esta- 
blished—and large number of houses, were knocked down to 
make room for those enormous fortifications which promised to 
defy the attacks of any future bodies of mutineers. Immedi- 
ately after the siege also, various columns were ordered off, one 
going on towards Bareilly; another going off towards the 
Azimghur district; a third the Oude field force being organiz- 
ed while another force was organized, termed the garrison of 
Lucknow. We happened to be in the latter force, and were 
lucky enough to be in Lucknow unmolested for several months. 

We need not relate how the force advancing towards Bareilly 
met with a terrible reverse at the fort of Roohya, or ofthe efforts 
of our troops in the Azimghur and Shahabad districts—but 
hurry on to say in conclusion a little about Sir Hope Grant’s 
force with which we were latterly connected. This force in 
the first place moved out towards Roy Bareilly. In the course of 
their long march they passed the village of Dhoondea Kheyra 
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on the Ganges where the boat or boats which escaped from 
Cawnpore were attacked, and all killed with the exception of 
Captain Thomson, Lieutenant Delafosse and two soldiers, 
we believe that the two ofticers, are still alive, but we know 
that one of the two soldiers died of cholera at Cawnpore, while 
that town was in the possession of Havelock’s force. The force 
fought the rebels some days after, and completely defeated them, 
but found that their losses from the heat and the sun would not 
permit of them following up their advantage and they came 
back to Lucknow very much cut up by disease. The country 
round about Lucknow was at this time in a very unsettled 
state, and some little time before this force went out, the 
rebels had attacked the village of Gosaingunge quite near 
Lucknow, they were said to number about a thousand men, 
and it was also said that 25 police were killed before they 
retired. About this time also we heard that the Begum had elected 
: new Moulvie, and that our Seikh regiments were visited 
y her emissaries. About the beginning of May it was rumour- 
el that the enemy were closing round Lue ‘know, a strong 
party of them were said to be on the left of Jellalabad, a fort 
which formed part of Sir James Outram’s position, when he 
so nobly held the Alumbagh with a small force against the 
whole city of Lucknow with its teeming population of rebels. 
In consequence of these stern facts, orders were given that on 
three guns being fired, a pretty large force with ‘artillery was 
to turn out and proceed down the Fyzabad road, from which 
quarter an attack was expected; the 38th and 90th (Jueen’s 
went also out to Chinhut about five miles from Lucknow, on 
this road. A short time after this we received intelligence that 
General Grant’s force which had gone out to meet the rebels 
on the Fyzabad road, had encountered the rebels at Nawab- 
gunge in great force, killing a large number of them and taking 
7 guns, having 3 men killed and 2 officers wounded. Lieuten- 
ant Majendie thus describes this successful affair “ marching 
‘from Chinhut on the night of June ]2th, we made a forced 
‘march, and at daybreak on the 13th came upon the centre 
‘of the rebel force, which was strongly posted at Nawabgunge, 
‘on ground made ditheult by ravines which ran across it here 
‘and there.” It seems not improbable that the guide, who 
served us on this occasion was doing, or willing to do, a good 
turn to the sepoys also, and kill two birds with one stone, 
for he led our column straight, up to the centre of the enemy’s 
position, to the very point ‘where they were best prepared to 
receive us, and exactly where, supposing him to have been in 
— with them, he would be likely to lead us, thinking 
thereby to place us in their hands or at least at a disady antage. 
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But as usual Pandy “ caught a Tartar,” and in spite of 
every preparation was unable to hold his ground; he disputed 
the field, however, more stubbornly than was his wont, and the 
fight was a sharp one, At one time our force was completely 
surrounded by our numerous foes, and the fight was raging in 
every direction ; a series of determined conflicts was “taking 
place in various parts of the field, the most serious of which 
was one with a body of desperate fanatics, who planted the 
sacred green flag in the ground, and hundreds whose courage 
had begun to waver, and whose backs were already turned upon 
the field, gained fresh heart as they saw this emblem of the 
Moslem faith waving in the air, and gathering round pre- 
pared to die, beneath its sacred folds; but with a wild cheer 
a battalion of the rifle Brigade threw themselves upon 
them, and for some few moments a sharp and deadly strife was 
waged round the green banner; flashing bayonets and keen 
tulwars glimmering about the confined mass of combatants ; 
while quick shots and cries of anguish, or, at times a ringing cheer 
as the little Riflemen, steadily fought their way on, and found 
their foes gradually giving way before them, were the sight and 
sounds which caught the ears of the spectators, till at last disci- 
pline and courage prevailed—the sacred standard and its defen- 
ders went down before the strong arms of our defenders. 
Fanaticism, faith, paradise and its dark-eyed houris with 
their waving green scarfs were all forgotten, and broken and 
dispirited the survivors fled, followed by showers of hissing rifle 
bullets, which their conquerors poured in upon them. 

The 7th Hussars too in a glorious charge, dulled the edge and 
dimmed the brightness of many a sabre, as they rode gallantly 
through the affrighted enemy; and elsewhere the artillery by 
keeping up a deadly fire, which no native troops, much less 
mutineers, could stand against, completed their discomfiture. 
It would be unfair however to praise one part of the force more 
highly than another, for all did their duty well on this day as 
may be seen by the result; viz., the total defeat of the enemy, 
with the loss to them of 600 or 700 killed, and seven guns 
which we captured—and to us of about half a dozen killed, and 
perhaps twenty or thirty wounded. As usual, however, we had 
to mourn several cases of sunstroke, though not nearly so many 
as on the day of Simeree; we lost also a few camp followers and 
grass cutters, who, with a portion of the baggage, having mis- 
taken their road, fell into the enemy’s hands and were cut 
up. 
And thus ended this brilliant affair which we cannot help 
thinking was the “small end of the wedge,” as regards the pa- 
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cification of Oude. Events quickly followed which rendered 
it, necessary to follow up our success, by Maun Singh sending 
from Fyzabad for assistance, he having declared that he was 
besieged at Shahgunge, his residence—but of this more anon. 

We poor fellows in Lucknow, who were drawing our breath 
commenced to make preparations for the rainy season ; we were 
however ordered off to Nuwabgunge, 18 miles from Lucknow 
on the Fyzabad road, and the place where the late battle was 
fought. We found on our arrival a force already collected 
there, and proceeded forthwith to make ourselves very comforta- 
ble, a friend of ours having left us a very nice thatched 
house, he having left with General Grant’s force for Fyzabad. 
This was a very fine place, the camp was beautifully drained 
and altogether we thought that after Lucknow, it was a most 
eligible country residence for a short time, but alas, no sooner 
were we comfortable than we were ordered off to Fyzabad— 
where we safely arrived and took up our quarters. We 
found that our friend Rajah Maun Singh had, to say the least 
of it, been more frightened than hurt. 

It would be foreign to the scope of this review to enter fur- 
ther into the operations of Sir Hope Grant or of the other 
forces in the pacification of Oude, for it is time to draw our 
wandering account of the final taking of Lucknow to a 
close—and in doing so we cannot help giving a passing 
tribute of thanks, to Lieutenant Majendie for having 
produced a very readable book on the latter part of the In- 
dian Campaign, full of incidents very well told; but we wish 
he had avoided some of the more harrowing incidents which we 
are convinced from our own more extensive experience of 
the campaign, were exceedingly rare, and which we trust 
Lieutenant Majendie will expunge in the next edition of his 
book; for while not doubting the truth of these incidents still 
we think it would have been better had they been left untold. 
With this exception the book is an admirable one and full of re- 
flections on India, which strike us as being wonderfully accurate 
for one whose residence there was so short. 

We have now finished our task, and at a period when we have 
crushed the rebellion which at one time seemed to endanger our 
dominion in India. The task has been a difficult one, the danger 
to our supremacy a perilous one, yet England relying on the 
strength and the courage of her sons, has come out triumphant, 
and has therefore become magnanimous. But let her beware of 
too much of the latter element in a country where compli- 
ance is understood to mean fear, and with a people devoid 
of patriotism who have always been before our rule under a 
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despotism, and for whom we believe (unpalatable as the opinion 
may be to many) the pressure of the heel upon the neck, or 
in other words a strict yet just despotism, is the normal Govern- 
ment. 








CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA, 


Arr. IL.—Christianity in India: by Joun Witu1AmM Kays, 
Author of “ The War in Afghanistan,” &c., &c., &c. London. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 1859. 


Any work from the pen of the talented Author of the War in 
Afghanistan will never be without readers. Thesmooth and sketchy 
style for which they are particularly remarkable is sure to make 
his writings popular. Even when treating of subjects, natural- 
ly heavy, he manages to produce a result to which the mind, 
wearied with business, may turn for recreation. He never tires 
his readers; he taxes neither their thought nor their judg- 
ment. Each event is brought forward, tried, often by a partial 
advocate rather than a judge, and dispos sed of, apparently i in the 
most satisfactory manner. This style of composition is sure 
to be popular. In the present run and read age, people prize 
most the writer who saves them the labour of thought. The 
opinions expressed may not be altogether sound, may even at 
times be injurious and false, but the falsehood is concealed be- 
neath so much apparent truth that few ever think of question- 
ing it. 

“Mr. Kaye’s new work on Christianity in India is a good type 
of this class of writings. The subject, indifferent as it may be 
to a large portion of the Europeans in this country, has been al- 
ways regarded with friendly eyes in England ; “where, during 
the height of the mutiny, it became an engrossing object of 
gener al interest. Good evidence was this of the vitality of our 

faith, that the first natural feeling of horror for the murder of 
her children was followed, in England, by a desire almost uni- 
versal to christianize India. 

The treatment adopted by Mr. Kaye is biographical rather than 
historical. It is not a History of Christianity in India, nor does 
it profess to be so. He lays before his readers a series ot brief 
sketches of the lives of some of the ablest and most zealous Indian 
Missionaries, and he has performed his work in the happiest style 
of biographical literature. All redundancy of words or matter 
has been carefully avoided. Kverything likely to prove un- 
interesting or heavy has been omitted, and the result is a book 
which will be read with as much pleasure by the general reader 
as by that smaller class who look on Missionary works as their 
own peculiar style of literature, and who take a real interest 
in the subject of which they treat. 

And yet the thoughtful enquirer will rise dissatisfied from the 
perusal, Bright as the picture Mr. Kaye draws, it is not altogether 
true to life. He displays at times an amount of special pleading 
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which is below the dignity of his subject. We cannot help feeling 
that his view of the present state of Missionary enterprise in In- 
dia, is rather what its best friends would wish it to be, than the liv- 
ing reality before us. Whatever the future may produce, and there 
is “good cause for hope, hitherto Christianity has fallen almost 
lifeless on the shores of India. It has been placed in circum- 
stances, less hostile to its progress, than any it has ever yet seen. 
No sword or faggot has stood in the way ; its followers have 
not been hunted to death; nor has it added one important 
name to the army of Martyrs. It has been introduced by 
ministers, many of whom for ability and zeal might have 
ranked with the Apostles of old. And yet now, after the lapse 
of 300 years from the time when Christian Europe found its 
way to the East, the Hindoo still clings to his idols and the 
name of Christ is still a dead letter to the 180 millions who 
dwell between Cape Comorin and the Himalayah. 

To what is this result due? We fear the answer can only 
be found in a review of our own conduct. Few who deserve 
the name of Christian will deny the miraculous character ot 
Christianity in all ages. Miracles indeed which appeal directly to 
the senses and by which its Divine Author first introduced it to 
mankind, have probably ceased since the days of His immediate 
followers. But ev ents, no less miraculous, may be observed in 
every page of its History. From an obscure village in Beth- 
lehem and from the ashes of a fallen people it has met and 
overthrown the religion of the most powerful nation of anti- 
quity. Before it, the philosophy of Greece and Rome, the 
bloody rites of Odin and Thor, and the altars of the Druids 
stained with human blood, have alike passed away. It has 
encountered many checks, which had it been only of man, it 
could not possibly have withstood ; and yet from each it has 
risen with fresh vigour and power. And now, after eighteen 
hundred years, its followers may be found in every clime and 
amongst every people. It is the honored faith of the greatest 
and most powerful nations on the globe ; and wherever civiliza- 
tion spreads—wherever the advancement and benefit of man- 
kind are sought—there the Religion of Christ will be found, 
as the promoter and cause of all good. 

It is not too much to expect that a religion which has achiev- 
ed so much, and which, in so marked a degree bears the impress 
of its divine origin and protection, will eventually triumph over 
the darkness of India. It may not come in our day. Govern- 
ors may try to stop the mighty flood ; royal proclamations may 
affect to ignore it; the priests of a false faith may oppose ; and 
even Christian labourers in the good work, despair. But sooner 
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or later its holy influence will be felt in every village home of 
this mighty continent. When that time comes, those who live 
to see it will know that this result has been brought about 
by a series of events nothing short of miraculous, and simi- 
lar to those which have marked Christianity, at every step of 
its progress. 

It is no less, however, the duty of all Christians to endeavour 
to hasten it by every means in their power. That it has been 
so long delayed is due, we fear, to the indifference of those who 
bear that name. In taking a brief glance at the History 
of the past, it may be that we shall be enabled to see wherein 
our weakness lies, and how it happens that Christians, honored 
as the Apostles of God’s greatest message to man, have found so 
much difficulty in laying it before the nations of the East. 

The earliest Christians who visited India from Europe were the 
Portuguese—who took with them, in the early part of the 16th 
century, some Missionaries from the recently formed Society 
of Jesus—not merely for the conversion of the Hindoos, but also, 
it is said, for the purpose of persecuting the primitive Christians 
—of whom there were many in Southern India whose prede- 
cessors had probably found their way to India by the Northern 
route through Central Asia. They had established Churches 
on the Malabar Coast and in Ceylon, which acknowledged no 
authority but the Patriarch of Babylon and had never heard of 
the Bishop of Rome. With the first Missionaries went Francis 
Xavier, whose memory must be regarded with respect and ad- 
miration by Christians of all denominations. This great man, 
imbued with the true Apostolic spirit, was a native of the 
South of France, and had received his education at the celebrated 
University of Paris. It was here, while pursuing his studies that 
Ignatius Loyola found him and persuaded him to join the com- 
munity of Jesuits and accompany him to Lisbon. From thence 
after a short residence Xavier sailed to India, with a determina- 
tion to devote all his energies to the conversion of the heathen. 
Nobly did he carry out his high purpose. In the exercise of 
the most rigorous self-denial and in a spirit of deep humility he 
faced al] dangers; he gloried in his trials, and disregarded 
life itself in the pursuit. Difficulties which would have 
deterred ordinary men, seemed to add only a fresh stimulus to 
his courage. True to the commands of His Divine Master—who 
had sent his disciples first to Jerusalem, Xavier turned his ear- 
liest attention to the Portuguese of Goa. To correct their im- 
moralities was his first work—a task of no small difficulty if we 
may form any estimate of the earlier inhabitants of Goa from 
the character of their degenerate posterity. The sphere of his 
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labors was soon, however, changed to the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the country ; amongst whom in a short time his converts 
might be numbered by hundreds of thousands. After a residence 
of four years in India, his enterprising spirit formed the idea of 
extending his labours further east and planting in Chinathe Cross 
of Christ. This, however, was not to be; after enduring great 
fatigue and various hardships, the truly pious, faithful, and de- 
voted Missionary made his way to the borders of China, and 
there “ within sight of the flowery land he closed a life of agony 
‘and bliss—of humiliation and triumph with scarce a parallel in 
‘the History of the World.” 

The absence of all bigotry and intolerance, which so eminently 
marked the character of Xavier, in an age when bigotry was 
religion, and intolerance the worship of God, was not found 
amongst his successors. He had scarcely left India when a 
relentless persecution was commenced against, the primitive 
Christians on the Malabar coast, who had refused to acknow- 
ledge the authority of the Pope or the doctrines of the Roman 
Catholic Chureh. It is said that when first the image of the 
Virgin Mary was placed before their eyes, they shrunk back 
from it with abhorrence, saying ‘ We are not idolaters but 
Christians.” The strong arm of power, aided by the tortures 
of the inquisition, crushed their spirit, and for more than fifty 
years they groaned beneath the tyranny of the Jesuits. In their 
dealings with the Hindoos, the conduct of the followers of 
Xavier was no less unscrupulous. No act of dissimulation was 
considered unfair, which tended to win converts from the ranks 
of Heathenism. Masters of the language and habits of the 
people of the country, they disguised themselves as natives, and 
joined in all their idol worship—wearing the sacred cord, and 
with bodies half naked, they wandered amongst the people, 
calling themselves Western Brahmins, and declaring that they 
had sprung from Brahma himself. By such means they made 
a surprising number of converts, that is if sprinkling water 
and muttering a few cabalistic words in an unknown language 
could make anything worthy of the name of convert. In time the 
fraud was found out and the Jesuits were expelled with the scorn 
they deserved. The history of the Jesuit Mission remains a 
lasting proof that truth can never be propagated by falsehood. 
A few years after reaching India, they numbered their so-called 
converts by hundreds of thousands—yet one generation saw 
them as empty handed as when they commenced. Under them 
Christanity rose in a night only to perish inanight. False- 
hood was at its root; falsehood propagated, advanced and fi- 
nally destroyed it. 
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Unlike the Portuguese, the first English settlers brought no Mis- 
sionaries in their train. An indifference to the spread of Chris- 
tianity has been always a marked feature of British Colonization, 
more especially at the time when the East India Company re- 
ceived its first patent. This was owing to no absence of reli- 
gion in the parent country. The English of those days were es- 
pecially observant of everything which tended to a Chnstian 
life. In the present age, when a reference in good society 
to God or an acknowledgment of his influence, except from 
the pulpit, is looked on as a solecism in manners or the 
cant of a hypocrite, we can scarcely realise the manner in 
which Christianity was in those days interwoven with every 
act of life whether public or private. The old voyagers who, 
in the reign of good Queen Bess, laid the foundation of our 
maritime power, never set sail until the whole ship’s company 
had solemnly attended divine service and received the sacrament 
together. And on returning home their first act was a public 
thanksgiving in Church for their safety. A mercantile venture 
or the marriage of a child furnished occasions for serious family 
worship, and no act in life was so insignificant as not to have its 
acknowledged religious aspect. Yet with this universal respect for 
religion at home the spread of Christianity formed no part of 
the plans of conquest of the earlier English Colonists. It may 
be that they had seen how, under its name, atrocities, loathsome 
even in an age of cruelty, had been committed by the Spaniards 
on the helpless savages of the new world; and in avenging, as 
they did with no niggard hand, those dark deeds, the English 
mariners probably considered it their own duty to follow an 
entirely different course. Whether for right or wrong the trad- 
ing companies of Iingland confined their efforts to trade. In 
none of their settlements was this policy more rigorously carri- 
ed out than in the East Indies. The Agents of the Company 
disclaimed all desire to spread Christianity. They came to In- 
dia to trade; their business was to send large dividends to the 
shareholders or to accumulate fortunes for themselves, and they 
thought as little of the souls of the Hindoos as their brothers at 
home did of the souls of the American Indians. 

There was every excuse for the trading companies. It could 
not be expected that a small body of adventurers, living upon 
sufferance in a foreign country, should become the Apostles of 
a strange faith to its people. But when the traders became the 
Christian rulers of a mighty empire, and the Heathen, who had 
received them as visitors, became their subjects, they were surely 
bound to follow a very different policy. And so they did—but 
one which will ever be the darkest page in the History of the 
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British empire. ‘The traders had observed a strict religious 
neutrality—the new rulers adopted a stricter ‘ ies hosti- 
lity. The traders were only indifferent to the spread of 
Christianity—the company opposed its progress by every 
means in its power. The traders had not interfered with the 
religion of the Hindoos; the company became the very priests 
of that false and degrading faith. English officers took 
charge of the temples—supplied clothes to the idols and food to 
the priests, and when the Hindoos performed their great annual 
ceremonies, British soldiers were the guards who preserved or- 
der. What the Government supported, its servants carried 
out. One of these at an earlier time, Mr. Job Charnock used, 
after the heathen fashion, to sacrifice annually a cock over the 
tomb of his wife and the bell which now at the great Temple 
of Gya invites the Hindoos to worship, was the gift of a Civilian. 
Here is a creditable account given by Mr. Robert Lindsay, 
C. S., of his initiation into the office of Resident at Sylhet. 

“T was now told that it was customary for the new Resident to pay his 
respects to the shrine of the tutelar Saint Shaw Juloll. Pilgrims of the Islam 
faith flock to this shrine from every part of India, and | afterwards found 
that the fanatics attending the tomb were not a little dangerous. It was 
not my business to combat religious prejudices, and I therefore went in 

state as others had gone be fore me, left my shoes on the threshold and 
deposited on the tomb five gold mohurs as an offering. Being thus purified 
I returned to my dwelling and received the homage of my subjects.” 


Mr. Lindsay’s logic is admirable. He did not consider it to be 
his duty to combat religious prejudices, therefore he must needs 
feign himself a worshipper of Shaw Juloll. The officers of 
that day do not appear to have had very clear ideas of the differ- 
ence between tolerance and active support. 

The end of the seventeenth century saw the first Protestant 
Church erected in Madras. Up to this time it was 4 matter 
of almost no rye to the rulers of India whether their 
servants had ary religion. In those days no English public 
opinion kept the "datant dependencies of the Crown ‘under moral 
restraint. The people of England, during the troubles of the 
English Revolution and the reaction against all religion which 
marked the latter days of the Stuarts, could be expected to 
think little of the moral culture of the distant and inaccessible 
East. <A better spirit arose when William III. ascended the 
throne. Protestantism, at home relieved from persecution, be- 
gan to see that it had a Missionary duty to perform in other 
lands. And in 1709 the first effort was made by a contribution 
of £20 in aid of a Danish Mission from the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in foreign parts. The Danes had 
anticipated us in this good work. A few years before the King 
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of Denmark sent out Dactenenew Ziegenbale and Henry 
Plutscho. ‘These eminent men wer e students of fthe U niversity 

Hlalle, that great centre of saat il Christianity, where 
they had studied under the le earned and pious Professor 
Frank. On reaching India they mastered the Tamil lan- 
guage in which, within three years, they produced the first 
translation of the Scriptures. Unlike the Jesuits, the Danish 
Missionaries took no account of sham conversion. Their progress 
was therefore slow and it was not till after ten years that 
they were able to number 3,000 Christian converts. In the 
year 1750 another illustrious name was added to these zealous 
ministers—Christian Frederick Schwartz, who had also been 
educated at Halle. For more than half a century this great and 
eood man laboured, with indefatigable zeal, in the Mission Field 
in Southern India. After his death, the Kast India Company 
honorably acknowledged | his services by sending out two statues 
of ar in marble, executed by Bacon, one for St. Mary’s Church, 
Madras, and the other for the Church at T: anjore. 

Sunk in darkness and superstition as the natives were, none in 
India required Christianity more than the English of those 
days. The people of the country acknowledged indeed the 
great principles of morality. Imperfect and false as was their 
faith it was still vastly superior to the absence of all moral res- 
traint--of all regard for God and man—which were the charac- 
teristics of their western conquerors. Here is a picture of a 
council given by Mr. Kaye 

‘Our Indian Presidents, at the period which I am now describing (in 
the early part of the 18th century) adjusted their relations with their coun- 
cils after a fashion of their own, and their council imposed checks, which, 
if not theoretically constitutional, were practically sufficiently effective. 
[f a President exceeded his authority, or otherwise offended his sliveiean, 
some adventurous councillors coerced him with a cudgel or endeavoured to 
vacate the chair by means of theedagger or the bow] ; "whniied the President, 
on his part, if a man of muscle, s ometimes kept a councillor in order by 
cuffing him to that extent that scarce a sound place was left about his 
person. The dignified official who inflicted this severe punishment on 
the councillor was Sir Nicholas Waite, of whom afterwards the Civilians 
said, and no wonder, considering the perils of office under such circum- 
stances—that they would rather be private sentinels at Fort St. George 
than serve as second in Council under Sir Nicholas Waite.” 

Iiven at the present day the highest Indian officials are not 
noted for a strict observance of the public ordinances of Re- 
ligion, but in the early part of the 18th century this unwil- 
lineness to attend Chureh was so universal that the authori- 
ties found it necessary to compel their attendance, by the very 
effectual means of cutting their pay 
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dinates in the several factories, were equally dissolute in their lives : 
outrageous in their conduct. There was a general complaint of the sottisl 
ness of the factors. But for all this there was an outward recognition of the 
duties of religion, and the Company’s servants, however reluctantly, attend- 
ed Divine Service, according to regulation, far more frequently than in 
Jater and more decorous age. They went to Chapel, as boys at Eton, or 
men at Oxford, aud were booked by the Ch aplai nif they were not present, 
‘There were prayers morning and evening, ai nd every member of the fact ry 
was ordered to attend eight times ina week, exclusive of Sunday atten- 
dance. If he failed in this he was fined, and the amount of fine cut from 
his pay.” 

It can afford little pleasure to any well constituted mind 
to dwell on these wretched details, or on the still worse 
state of society when Warren Hastings was Governor. <A 
brighter period of improvement dawned under the brief ad- 
ministration of Lord Cornwallis. An English gentleman, in 
advance of his age in the observance of all the de cencies of 
society, he made every effort in his power to reform the Com- 
pany’s servants. Churches were built, and missionaries ( Pet 
not avowedly under the protection of Government) were allowed 
every facility for carrying on their work. It was about this 
time that David Brown, who was to exercise an important in- 
fluence on the progress of Christianity, arrived in India. He 
was the son of a poor farmer in Yorkshire sid was educated at the 
expense of a benevolent clergyman. He entered Cambridge in 
1782, the year in which Charles Simeon, the eloquent preacher, 
was ordained. Brown was a constant attendant at his Church, 
and a friendship was formed between the two young men whic h 
lasted for life. Soon after he had taken his deg ‘ee, a delegate 
from the Indian Army arrived in London to select a Cle reyman 
io superintend the Military Orphan Asylum, then in formation 
at Calcutta. Brown was selected, but he was obliged to wait 
‘or months for a passage out during which he was so 
straightened for money that he had tloug hts of accepting a cura- 
cy in London, which was offered to him both by Newton and 
Cecil. His passage out was rendered miserable by his com- 
panions. The Captain quarrelled with him because he : would 
not sing a jolly song or drink his bottle of claret,” while 
some of the passengers, imbued with the inf fidel opinions which 
preceded in Europe the French revolution, forced their obnoxi- 
ous arguments upon him. He remained but a short time at 
the Orphan Asylum and was induced by Mr. Charles Grant, 
with whom he had formed a close intimacy, to leave it for the 
Mission Church. Here he had a Kuropean congregation only, 
hut though anxious to benefit his own countrymen, his sympa- 
thies were not confined to them. Ile soon beg: an to entertain 
a project for the conversion of the ‘* dusky millions who had 
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been brought so mysteriously under our sway.” low to pro- 
mote it was the anxious object of his thoughts, and in Council 
with Mr. Charles Grant and other friends, he devised a scheme 
for a Church of England Mission to India. 

To enlist the sy mpathies of the English public in his project, 
he wrote to his friend Simeon then in the dawn of his bright 
career. The appeal was not in vain. Simeon entered warmly 
into his views, and for the remainder of his life devoted himself 
with the greatest zeal to the extension of Christian Missions in 
India. In this he was ably seconded by Charles Grant, who 
had left India and was then a member of the Court of Directors, 
and by Wilberforce whose name is so honorably associated with 
the emancipation of british slaves. These gentlemen endea~ 
voured, but without success, to win to their cause Sir John 
Shore who had succeeded Lord Cornwallis as Governor Gene-: 
ral of India, and who was in every respect a worthy follower of 
that distinguished statesman, in the path of improvement. 
Though it “had his best wishes, Sir John Shore, as Governor 
Gener ral, could not give any active support to the cause of 
missions. In reply to the application of Grant and Wilberforce 
he wrote— 

‘The difficulties to be encountered and surmounted are many. Our 
countrymen in general are by no means disposed to assist the plan ; some 
from indifference, others from political considerations, and some from 
motives of infidelity. Some would view the attempts without concern ; 
others would ridicule or oppose it. . . . If the attempt were made 
with the declared support and authority of Government, by the aid of 
misrepresentations it would excite alarm.” 

Sir John Shore was then busily occupied in endeavouring to 
reform his own countrymen. He must have felt that Christia- 
nity could never be preached with any effect so long as the na- 
tives were able to point to the immoral lives of the English re- 
sidents as the strongest argument against it. His successor, Lord 
Wellesley, followed in the same course. Setting himself an ex- 
ample of the life «a Christian gentleman should lead, he made ¢ 
moral life a sine qua non of his patronage on alloccasions. He 
increased the number of Churches and Chaplains, and gave the 
full weight of his authority to the ministrations of Brown and 
Buchanan. 

In the year 1805 another of Simeon’s highly gifted pupils 
landed in Calcutta—Henry Martyn who, notwithstanding his 
short career, has left behind him the reputation of having been one 
of the greatest missionaries which the Indian Church has seen. 
Like the most illustrious Christians in all ages Martyn was of 
humble origin—the son of a Cornish miner who raised himself 
to the position of a merchant’s clerk. Ie had neither money nor 
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interest for advancing in life and yet before completing his 
twentieth year, he had graduated at Cambridge as Senior 
Wrangler. He there met and was thrown much into the e society 
of Simeon. It was while listening to one of Simeon’s power- 
ful sermons, in which he spoke of the amount of good one single 
individual might do, that he first thought of becoming a mis- 
sionary. With this intention he accepted an Indian Chaplaincy. 
Though this appointment is not generally considered an un- 
desirable provision for a young curate, Martyn made, in accept- 
ing it, a sacrifice of no ordinary nature. His abilities, tested 
by a University career of singular distinction, must have 3e- 
cured for him the very highest place in England. In India 
he could look forward to nothing beyond the small income 
which would enable him to live like a gentleman and a rank 
corresponding to that of a Major in the Army. But hisambition 
was placed above the things of earth. It was his high aim to 
extend, as a missionary, the Gospel of Christ, and nobly did he 
labour in this work. Since the days of Xavier India had not 
seen a missionary so richly endowed with the true Apostolic spi- 
rit. In every society he raised his voice against immorality, irre- 
ligion and idolatry. On the outward bound East Indiaman he 
met men who, in the days of Warren Hastings, had taken part in 
the drunken orgies of Government House and the peculations 
of an earlier period. He boldly taxed them with their sins; and 
was insultingly told to keep his precepts for those who required 
them. He addressed, in language they had never before heard, 
the congregation of the Mission Church, in those days the most 
fashionable in Calcutta. His sermons gave the greatest offence 
to all; even his brother clergymen, who were probably little better 
than their flocks, spoke against him, saying that he spoke in a 
rhapsodies and mysteries, “that he would. drive men to despair 
and soon empty the Churches. In the European Hospitals, the 
soldiers would not listen to him, and forced him with jibes and 
sneers to leave. He succeeded but little better with the natives 
of the country. ‘They however listened to him with a courtesy 
which he had not found amongst his own countrymen. He 
preached in Oordoo in the bazaars of Cawnpore and Agra, to 
thousands who probably came chiefly from curiosity. It must 
have been a novel sight for the Hindoo to see the English Sa- 
hib coming amongst them as a friend and brother endeavouring 
to make them better and holier men. But there it ended; he 
made no converts, he rescued no single soul from the ranks of 
heathenism. They did not oppose him. They listened with 
respect and attention to what he had to say and then returned 
to their idols, 
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The intense exertion he went through, acting on a constitu- 
tion naturally weak, soon undermined his health, and forced him 
to seek a change in a sea voyage. Six years after reaching Ben- 
gal he left it never to return, He went to Bombay and from 
thence to Persia to complete his translation of the Bible into the 
Janguage of that country. When far from friends and country- 
men, a Christian apostle in a heathen land, he breathed his 
last. 

There.was much of the chivalric spirit of Christianity about 
Martyn. Mr. Kay, in ably summing up his character , compares 
him to Xavier. ‘“ In both there was the same burning | love of 
‘their fellow men, the same eager spirit of adventure, the same 
‘vast power of annihilation, the same ecstatic communing with 
‘the unseen world.” Much as we adinire Martyn “ as the very 
pink and essence of Kvangelical Protestantism,” we think he 
vains by a comparison with the great Jesuit leader. Un- 
der a different form of faith, and in an earlier period, he 
might have exhibited many of the same qualities, but he could 
never have been a Francis Xavier. He would have been 
much better suited to have accompanied Cortes or Pizarro 
to Southern America to convert the heathen by the aid of 
the inquisition. It is wrong to say that he had love for 
his fellowmen, he had great ‘and unbounded love for his God, 
and he would have endured all things, even to death, to win a 
single soul from perdition, but his pure, upright, uncompromis- 
ing mind made him so hate sin, that he had no pity for the 
weaknesses of erring men. The hardened sinner would turn 
from him, with an oath, whereas, under the influence of Xavier, 
he would have been softened to tears. In the hospitals, 
at the death bed, in the lazar house, where Martyn fail- 
ed entirely, there the great Jesuit was most at home, and 
there his labours were the most effective. With the excep- 
tion of a few Christian friends who understood his worth, 
Martyn was disliked by the men of his own day almost to 
hatred; whereas Xavier was loved by all, who knew hin, 
with a love which was almost idol: atry. They had however 
so many other points in common that few will doubt the 
propriety 0 f grouping them together. With both the ex- 
tension of Coa tianity was a passion, which absorbed every 
other thought and feeling. They were both largely endowed 
with its chivalrous spirit, which made them seck ever the post 
of danger, where suffering and affliction were to be found. They 
both laboured in the same country, and with the same disheart- 
ening results. And, whatever their relative merits may be, 
they will ever stand out together as the two great Apostolic 
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Missionaries of India; and as men who, in their lives and actions 
followed as closely in the footsteps of their common Master, as 
any of his immediate followers. 

It would be unfair to the B: yptist Mission, which has done 
so much for Christianity in India, not to refer as briefly to it 
as our space admits of. We pass it by with less hesitation as a 
clear and able resumé of its operations has appeared in a late 
number of this Review. When the History ot Christianity in 
India comes to be written its brightest page will tell of the 
Baptist Missionaries—of Carey, Marshman and Ward—the 
cobbler, the weaver, and the printer, who so nobly laboured 
for its extension, ‘Their names are honourably associated with 
the abolition of some of the most revolting practices of the Hin- 
doos. It was by their exertions that the Saugor sacrifices 
were abolished, and that Hindoo mothers ceased to throw 
their babes into the Ganges as a propitiation to the deity. 
They first drew attention to the terrible rite of Suttee and proy- 
ed that, within a circuit of thirty miles from Government House, 
four hundred widows were annually burnt alive with the bodies 
of their husbands, and it was chiefly owing to them that 
it was abolished; and if they were not successful in m: aking 
converts they did more than any other Missionaries, either be- 
fore or since, to weaken the gross superstition in which the mind 
of the Hindoo is bound and to undermine the foundations of 
his false faith. 

In the year of Martyn’s death, the Indian Government which 
had always been hostile to the spread of Christianity deported 
five Baptist Missionaries, and to the lasting disgrace of the 
British rule, it will be told that the only fault which these 
cood men had committed was the exercise of their high-call- 
ing. ‘Their triumph was but’short-lived. In a few months 
the great struggle commenced, which was to free the Mis- 
sionaries for ever from the power of the local Government. 
The cause had been manfully advocated for years in all parts 
of England by Wilberforce, Charles Grant, Lord Teignmouth, 
and other zealous Christians. To effect this object they had 
braved public and private ridicule. They had been I fana- 
tics, dangerous intermeddlers, though all they contended for was 
toleration, and that the official suppression of Christianity 
should cease. The old charter of the Company was about to expire, 
and a new charter, in connection with which various improve- 
ments in commercial affairs were to be discussed in Parliament 
was to be granted. Now was the time for Wilberforce and his 
friends to bring in a bill for the Christian liberty of India, and 
for the establishmentof an E piscopal see. The sympathy of the peo- 
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ple of England was warmly enlisted on their side. Petitions pour- 
ed in from all parts of the country and from persons of all deno- 
minations. The Government was forced to take action, and a 
clause giving a Bishopric to Calcutta was passed without a 
division. A‘: special day was fixed for the discussion of the Mis- 
sionary clause. Lord Castlereagh introduced the subject and 
gave it the support of Government. It met some opposition 
from the old Indians which appears to have been received 
with as little respect by the House as the speeches of the 
similar class in the present day. One of these—Sir Henry 
Montgomery—contended that the religion of the Hindoos was 
“pure and unexceptionable, and that he would not risk the 
‘lives of his 30,000 fellow countrymen in India, to save the souls 

‘of all the Hindoos.” Wilberforce followed, ond i in one of his 
happiest speeches showed the absurdity of such a position. ‘* He 
‘quoted History, he quoted the Missionaries, he quoted the 
‘ Civil Servants of the Company, to prove that the people of In- 
‘dia were the most abandoned people on the face of the earth,” 
and he heaped authority on authority to convince the house of 
the claims this benighted people had on the sympathy of Eng- 
land. He won the day ; —the first reading was carried by a large: 
majority and the third without a division. 

And so India was thrown open to Missionaries of all denomi- 
nation and the episcopacy, the establishment of which can scarce- 
ly be said to have realised the expectations of those who 
worked so hard for its introduction, was conceded. If the ear- 
lier Bishops had the inclination, they had not much opportunity 
for advancing Christianity in Indi a. Within fifteen years from 
the appointment of the first, four had died at their posts ; 
none had served more than five years in India and one for only 
afew months. With the exception of Charles Grant, those who 
nominated them were not men who wished well to the Indian 
Church. The episcopacy had been conceded to the popular 
cry at home, but the Court took care that nothing but the strict 
letter of the law should be carried out. The new Bishop had 
very nearly a sinecure. He was given a suitable salary and 
a palace in Calcutta, but no duties were assigned to him. The 
Court had not required a head for their Church, and they omit- 
ted nothing to make it evident that the appointment was un- 
called for. The Chaplains, who formed the principal portion of 
the Indian Clergy, were not, in any way, under his authority. 
Like other officers they were moved about, in general orders, 
at the pleasure of the local Government. He had no patronage. 
The Chaplains rose is the service by seniority, and so far as 
worldly interests are concerned, the negligent and careless were 
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as well off after 20 years’ service as the most active and in- 
dustrious. He had no voice in their selection; the appoint- 
ments were made by the Directors and given as interest or in- 
clination dictated. His brother prelates in England had seats 
in Parliament, and took part in the Government of the country. 
The Bishop of Calcutta had no place in Council and no influence 
in any matter, whether secular or clerical. When Wilberforce 
and his friends fought the battle for episcopacy, it was con- 
tended by their opponents that a Bishop would alarm the 
Natives even to the danger of the stability of the Empire. It 
is needless now to say that such anticipations were groundless. 
His Lordship has excited no more fear than the steeple of his 
own Cathedral. The Court guarded carefully against any such 
contingency. They had influence enough to secure the nomi- 
nation of men, more remarkable for discretion than zeal, and 
whose forte lay more in scholarly acquirements than in contro- 
versy. Bishop Heber, who was perhaps more of a Missionary 
than any of those who have occupied the see of Calcutta, al- 
ways enjoined moderation and prudence. In his interesting 
journal he praises the Missionaries of Chunar for these quali- 
ties, and contrasts them favorably with their brethren in Cal- 
cutta who followed “the system of street preaching and ob- 
‘truded themselves in a forward and offensive manner on the 
‘ public notice.” It is not altogether certain that his Lordship, in 
advocating such principles, may not have been carrying prudence 
too far. No part of the office of a Missionary is more strictly 
insisted on by the founder of our Faith, than the duty of preach- 
ing the Gospel. His disciples were enjoined to go into the 
towns and villages boldly for this purpose. And we think 
that the Calcutta Missionaries in following their example cannot 
have been very far astray, notwithstanding Bishop Heber’s 
strong disapproval. 

lis predecessor, Thomas Fanshaw Middleton, who was 
the first British Indian Bishop, was not of the class of men to 
excite much fear in the enemies of Christianity. He was an 
accomplished scholar and writer, but with no liberal views of 
the duties of a Christian Minister. Mr. Kaye describes him 
as a ‘* narrow-minded formalist.” There is reason to suppose 
that this is no false estimate of his character. On the way out 
he hesitated to preach ina factory at Madeira as it was not re- 
gularly consecrated. In India we find him giving minute 
directions about the building of Churches. Writing to Archdea- 
con Barrow, about the Surat Church, he says, * Pr ay direct that 
et be placed with the altar to the East” and again “ Pray request 
Mr. Carr to take care that it is built in the proper direction East 
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and West ; so that the altar be Eastward.”—* There has been sad 
irregularity.” 

He seems to have been greatly harassed by the Presbyterians. 
India was not, in his estimation, large enough for two State 
Churches. The Court had sent out in the same ship with the 
Bishop two Clergymen of the Scotch Church, who horrified 
the orthodox Prelate by asking for the alternate use of the 
Cathedral as they had no place of worship. We need hard- 
ly say that their petition was rejected.* But the Court 
not only imported Scottish Ministers, it even allowed them 
to perform the marriage ceremony for the Members of their 
own Church. “ J¢ will be easily imagined” says the Bishop’s 
biographer ‘‘ that occurrences of this description were not 
peculiarly animating or consolatory to bishop Middleton.” Tis 
great grievance was the question of jurisdiction. He had here some 
reasonable ground for complaint. The Company had sent him 
out asa Bishop, but had given him no Clergy. The Chaplains 
were removed from his charge and the caielive was as free, 
by the new act, to Missionaries of ev ery creed as it was to him- 
self. Ie had every right to expect the command of the regi- 
ment of Chaplains. It was unwise of the Court to make asine- 
cure of his office—but as regards the Missionaries his complaints 
were childish in the extreme. In writing to England he com- 
plains. 

“That the Missionaries in orders of the Church Missionary Society are 
coming out continually. Three arrived very lately ; and they will become 
in a few years the parochial Clergy. . . . . . . but then what becomes 
of the Bishop's jurisdiction ?” Again “as to my recognising the Mission- 
aries, what can [ do? They will soon have in India a body of ordained 


Clergymen nearly as numerous as the Company’s Chaplains ; and L must 
either license them or silence them.’ 


And so he went on, grumbling at the want of jurisdiction—at 
schism in Calcutta—at dissent and at Missionaries for the four 
years he lived in India. Waking up for a little, at the last, to the 
importance of missionary enterprise, he founded, by the aid of the 
liberal Church in England, on the banks of the Hooghly, the Mis- 
sionary College w hich takes its name from him, and which, not- 
withstanding “the able men who have been always connected 
with it, has had as unsuccessful a career in India as his own. 

Fifteen months after his death, Bishop Heber, the son of a 
gentleman of ancient family and good estate in Y orkshire, land- 
ed in Calcutta. His early years were marked by great preco- 
city of intellect. ‘‘ He had,” says Mr. Kaye, * such 3 readiness of 
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Church be it said, been concurred in by all his successors, Within the past year 
a similar application was made to the present Bishop of Calcutta from some Mo- 
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‘ apprehension and quickness of imagination, that he was a scho- 
‘lar and a poet before he was siz years old.” He appears to 
have been a remarkably quick boy, but to call him “a poet and 
a scholar” when still in the nursery is, to say the least, some- 
what hyperbolical. He wasa member of Brazennose C ollege, 

Oxford, and was early distinguished for his poetical taste and 
accurate scholarship. Many of his hymns have become house- 
hold words in England, and are superior to almost any which 
the English C hurch has produced. He obtained a Fellowship 
and was shortly after installed into the living of Hodnet in the 
country of Salop, where in the easy life of a parish minister, 
relieved by a choice circle of friends and by frequent contribu- 
tions to the Quarterly Review, he passed sixteen years. Earn- 
est in the discharge of parochial duties, and beloved by his pa- 
rishioners, it is not to be wondered at if he sometimes looked 
back with longing eyes from the palace in Calcutta to his quiet 
vicarage in England. He was much disappointed on arriving in 
India to find the true state of Christianity and how very little 
had been done for its increase. He felt wholly discouraged un- 
til Archdeacon Corrie had pointed out the vast improvement 
which he himself had witnessed, both in the efforts for the con- 
version of the Heathen and in the important reformation in all 
grades of Christian Society. He pointed to the Baptist Mission 
then making so much progress in the Burmese territory; he 
pointed to the conversion of numbers of Romanists and con- 
vinced him that, though slowly, the work of evangelization was 
eradually progressing. Determined to make himself acquainted 
with every particular of these statements, he made a tour of 
inspection through India. His predecessor had gone to the 
South, he took first the provinces of Northern and W estern 
India. He has left a most interesting account of this journey in 
his diary. The natives, as might have been anticipated, took no 
alarm at the visit of the Lord Padre Sahib. On the contrary, 
they crowded round him, Fakirs, Brahmins, and Moulvies were 
alike anxicus to converse with him, and they showed their animo- 
sity only by asking for bucksheesh. 


“From the Brahmins and Moulvies I have had frequent visits. Some 
of the Mussulmans have affected to treat me as of nearly the same faith 
with themselves, and to call me their ecclesiastical superior, as well as of 
the Christians ; but these modest compliments have generally concluded 
with a modest statement (like that of Stern’s Franciscan) of the poverty of 
their order. A rupee or two, with a request that they would reme mber 
me in their prayers, I have found, on such occasions , extremely well taken ; 
and it has been, I hope, no compromise of religious opinions. 


From the North West he proceeded to Bombay, where he 
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reported favourably of the European community and the inter- 
est taken by all, even the highest officers of Government, in 
Missionary operations. He next visited Ceylon, of which he 
writes that ‘* he had better hopes of an abundant harvest of 
‘ Christianity here than in all India besides.” The result of 
this tour was the formation, on his return to Calcutta, of a 
diocesan committee of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. In the following year he made a similar tour in the 
Madras Presidency, visiting all the Missionary stations and 
being received, everywhere, with respect and attention by all 
classes of the community. He never returned to Calcutta. At 
Trichinopoly on the 2nd of April 1821 he was found dead in his 
bath. Thus in the prime of life, full of intellect—full of cha- 
rity—his mind dwelling to the last on the most effectual way 
to work out his darling object, the premotion of Christianity in 
the Kast—without a thought of his impending fate—without 
a beloved friend near him—alone—and in a foreign country—he 
closed his life. 

Without detracting, in any way, from the character of this 
excellent man it may be doubted if his death was any loss to 
the Mission Church of India. His gentle disposition, amiable 

even to weakness, rendered him eminently unsuited for the 
stormy life which the Bishop of Caleutta, who is to advance 
Christianity, must lead. The duties of an English Clergyman 
in the quiet repose of Hodnet Vicarage, with his time divided 
between parochial affairs and literary pursuits, were but indiffer- 
ent training for one, who, as head of the Indian Church, was to 
— against a hostile Government, and an indifferent people, in 

he Christian warfare. His duties to the Government he dis- 
charged better than his’ predecessor, and as well as any bishop 
who has succeeded him, But it was not for this work that Wil- 
berforce and his friends fought so hard to introduce episcopacy 
into India. They at least “expected that the highest Church 
dignitary would be also the most active promoter of Christiani- 
ty. Though the greater portion of his time in India was taken 
up with Missionary tours, we cannot help thinking that the 
small good, done in this way, was largely undone by a weak and 
temporising disposition. It is not from the lips of the Bishop 
of Calcutta, that we are to expect the advocacy of Government 
non-interference, and reproof to those, who, in imitation of 
its founder, preached Christianity in the streets of Calcutta. 
Those who deal with the temporal interests of man, may decline 
to take any part in the eternal welfare of their subjects; but 
it surely is the duty of a Christian Bishop to tell Governors, who 
act up to such principles, that their deeds are contrary to the 
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true spirit of Christianity. The extension of the Christian 
Religion was the first object of his life; but, to accomplish 
it, he could only timidly whisper its doctrines into men’s 
ears. It was not thus that St. Paul acted when, from the 
crowded forum of the most civilized nation of antiquity, he taunt- 
ed the men of Athens with their idolatry. It was not thus 
that Christianity has risen, above all obstacles in all ages. Its 
course has been ever marked by a bold and manly front, by a 
fearless disregard of rulers and princes, and by the blood of many 
a martyred saint. If the Church is ever to make way in India, 
it will be through the same fiery ordeal to which, in other lands, 
it owes all its triumphs. They, to whom its extension here is 
confided, will do well to consider whether the timid and vacillat- 
ing policy which has hitherto marked its progress, does not pro- 
ceed chiefly from the fear of man, and is an evidence that the 
Christian of the present day has not that confidence in the 
power and protection of its divine author, which brought the 
early Church through so much. 

The year 1833 marked another epoch in the History of Chris- 
tianity in India. Twenty years had elapsed since the power 
of deporting Missionaries was taken from the Government. The 
same party, who had brought this about, now, in another gene- 
ration, proceeded to attack the most disgraceful portion of our 
Indian rule and demanded that the Government should sever 
all connection with idolatry. By the assistance of Charles 
Grant, son of the supporter of W = dl sedi and President of the 
Board of Control, a despatch, ordering amongst other important 
alterations, the abolition of the Pilgrim tax, was forwarded to 
Calcutta. The wording was so indefinite that it gave the lo- 
cal Government a pretext for delay. The Directors, con- 
ceiving that they had done their duty by signing it, gave them- 
selves no more concern in the matter, and so it was shelved for 
more than five years. But, though the local Government wish- 
ed to strangle this important despatch, the interests involved 
were too important to enable them to effect their object. A 
memorial was drawn up and signed by a large number of the 
respectable part of the European community, including Chap 
lains, Missionaries, Civil and Military Officers. The memorialists 
prayed that they might be relieved from duties, which, as 
Christians, they felt to be repugnant to their consciences. It 
was sent to the Governor General through Bishop Corrie, “who 
was told by the Chief Secretary, that the contents were 
not in accordance with the opinions of Government, and 
that he should not have made himself a channel of communi- 
cation for a document fraught with danger to the peace of the 
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country. Many officers did not confine themselves to a mere 
remonstrance. Sir Perigrine Maitland proved his sincerity by 
resigning his office as Commander-in-Chief in Madras, and Mr. 
Nelson, “instigated by the same considerations, resigned the 
Civil Service. The strong opposition, raised in India, led 
the House of Commons to interfere, and Sir John Hobhouse, the 
President of the Board of Control, caused a despatch to be 
sent which could not be misunderstood, and from the date of 
its publication in the Calcutta Gazette, the connection of the 
Indian Government with the idolatry of the natives has ceased. 
The effect of the Act which opened the country to Missionaries, 
was the arrival in India of a large number of clergymen of all 
denominations, who are gener rally called Missionaries, but who 
might with perhaps g greater | propriety be called schoolmasters. The 
method they have generally adopted for the spread of Christia- 
nity is by opening schools for secular and religious instruction. 
Many of these institutions are now open in “different parts of 
the country. Almost all are presided over by men of a liberal 
education, most of whom are in orders. They have consequent- 
ly found no difficulty in securing pupils. <A thirst for English 
education, as opening a door for employment in offices, is a 
marked feature in the Hindoos of the present day, and they do 
not appear to have any more objection to attending Missionary 
schools than they have to attend those under the direct manage- 
ment of Government. It is true that the pupils are made to 
read the Bible at the former institutions; but the secular edu- 
cation is good, often the best to be had, and the cost is insigni- 
ficant. Many persons, with apparently just grounds, think that 
the Missionary does not follow the course which is most endu- 
cive to the spread of Christianity by attending chiefly to the 
secular or even the religious education of the young. It is not 
altogether certain that ‘the mind of the child is the proper door 
through which to arrive at the conversion of a nation. Such was 
not the practice of the early Christians. As men they addressed 
themselves to the reasoning faculties of men, and we know with 
what success. We wonder where Christianity would have been 
if the Agenilen had. confined their labours to village schools. 
Many question even the propriety, on moral erounds, of this 
course. <A child, by the first law of nature, looks for a spiritual 
guide to his parents, and who shall say it can be right to inter- 
fere with this n: ateral instinct. Can he, as achild, learn another 
faith and worship another God without a breach of the univer- 
sal commandment to honor his father and mother? These are 
questions which the Missionaries, and those who support them in 
their good work, would do well to ask themselves. Now that 
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the Parliament of England have guaranteed a clear field for 
their operations, they should be doubly careful that the plenti- 
ful harvest to Christianity, which it is their high privilege to reap, 
be not lost by any false move on their part. 

We have heard much in these latter days of the policy which 
excludes the Bible from Government schools. Since the mutiny 
this question has assumed a more serious aspect, as having come 
up freighted with the authority of Sir John Lawrence and those 
distinguished statesmen, who, from the Punjaub, may be said to 
have saved India. The Government have hitherto rejected every 
attempt to teach the Bible in their schools. Any departure 
from this policy would be considered, we fear, a violation of the 
Royal Proclamation, and a breach of faith which might not 
soon be forgotten. Nor is it certain that it would be attended 
with any benefit to Christianity. In the Missionary schools the 
Bible forms a part of the daily study. ‘These Institutions are 
attended by many thousand students, who are not Christians, 
and yet it is very rare to see any converts. They read the Bible 
(with all reverence be it said) as they would the Grecian my- 
thology; they see neither good nor harm in it; it does not 
deter them from attending “the Mission schools; their object 
is to learn English, and when this is accomplished they go away, 
and make no use of their Bible knowledge except, perhaps, for 
the introduction of quotations (often blasphemous) into petitions 
to European gentlemen. 

At a late meeting of the Missionary Conference the Rev. Mr. 
Long urged strongly the necessity for Native Missionaries. 
We believe that if Christianity is ever to take a hold 
the people of India it will be by native agency. It is to 
them we must look for instruments to effect any decided suc- 
cess amongst the people of India. They are fitted by na- 
ture to bear up against the climate so destructive to European 
life ; they can endure exposure to the sun which would prostrate 
our ‘streneth ; they have a fluency of speech in their own lan- 
guage and an act quaintance with the habits of the people which 
foreigners can never attain. If suitable native agents, impress- 
ed with a firm conviction of the truth of Christianity, and pre- 
pared to risk even life itself for its extension, can be procured, 
they will do more in five years for the evangelization of India 
than all the European Missionaries have accomplished in the 
memory of man. 
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Art. II.—The Administration of Oudh. First Report, to March 
1859, ordered by the House of Commons to be printed. 1859. 


Oupu was formerly inhabited chiefly by a Brahmin race of 
Hindoos, and was overrun by a portion of the Mahommedan 
conquerors of India under Syud Salar, nephew of Mahmood 
of Guznee, in A. D, 1160. The Sheiks as elsewhere, settled 
where they conquered, and established themselves in various 
villages, of which Ajoodiah and Luckshmanpore, the originals of 
the present Fyzabad and Lucknow, were two of the principal. 
Oudh formed an integral part of the Mahommedan conquest, 
and in the reign of Akbar Shah 1590, was one of the 11 Sou- 
bahs into which he divided his empire. The Soubahdars conti- 
nued to be appointed from the Court of Delhi, and seldom re- 
sided much in their Soubah, till the year 1747—when Munzoor 
Ali Khan, Sufdur Jung, Soubshdar of Oudh, obtained the title 
of Nawab Vizier, and fixed his residence at Fyzabad. His 
son and successor, Azoof-ood-Dowlah in 1776 removed his re- 
sidence to Lucknow, and Fyzabad from that date resigned its 
pretensions to be called the Capital of Oudh. Fyzabad was 
the best situation for commercial intercourse with other countries, 
but Lucknow was by far the best, because the most central po- 
sition, for the administration of the internal affairs of Oudh, and 
became essentially more so after the conquest of Rohilcund 
about 1774, and the annexation of the greater portion of that 
province to Oudh. The Nawals of Oudh had early claimed the 
assistance of the English as allies, in helping them to dispose 
of their troublesome “neighbours, and this assistance had gene- 
rally been effectively afforded them by our Government, but 
not without making those who applied for it pay dearly for the 
same. The chiefs of Rohilcund originally applied to the 
Nawab of Oudh for assistance in driving the Mahrattas out 
of their country, promising them the sum of 40 lakhs of Rupees 
if they succeeded. Assisted by the British troops under Sir 
Techont Barker, who as usual did the greatest share of the work, 
the Oudh forces succeeded in clearing tohilcund of the Mahrat- 
tas. The Rohillas however when out of danger, refused to pay 
the stipulated sum; an agreement was consequently entered 
into with the Nawab Vizier of Oudh by Warren Hastings, 
then Governor General—in August 1773—by which the Bri- 
tish were on the one hand to employ an army against the Af- 
ghan conquerors of Rohilcund, and to unite the country to Oudh 
—and the Nawab Vizier on the other hand was to pay all the 
expenses of the war, and farther to pay a sum of forty lakhs of 
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Rupees into the Calcutta treasury. The Moghul rulers of Delhi 
had transferred the districts of Corah and Allahabad to the 
Mahrattas, but regardless of this deed of the imbecile Shah 
Alum, and in order to prevent that central country falling into 
the possession of a hostile tribe, the British had thrown a gar- 
rison into Allahabad. On the Nawab Vizier of Oudh express- 
ing a wish to possess these countries, Warren Hastings (1¥th 
August 1773) consented to fransfer the districts of Corah and 
Allahabad to Oudh, on condition of the latter power paying 
fifty lakhs of Rupees, 20 to be paid on the spot, and 30 with- 
in two years. ‘The conquest of Rohilcund though agreed on as 
above, was not effected until April 23, 1774, when the British 
troops under Colonel Champion, nominally assisted by the 
Nawab and his rabble who took care to keep well out of the 
way as long ag fighting was going on but who came up in time 
for the plunder, entirely routed the Rohilla Army of 25,000 
men, leaving 2,000 of their number deat on the field. Fyzoollah 
Khan, chief of the Rohillas, surrendered half of his treasure and 
property to the Nawab, who also took possession of the whole 
of his property, granting him merely the small district of Ram- 
pore in jaghire. The Rohillas were thus almost entirely rooted 
out of Rohilcund ; their number had never exceeded 89,000, and of 
these after the above defeat but few remained with Fyzoollah 
KKhan, the majority starting in search of adventures all over the 
country. The Nawab Vizier was bound to respect the inoffen- 
sive Hindoos, the original inhabitants of the country, and of 
these about 2,000,000 men came under his dominion. 

In 1778 a treaty was concluded by Lord Teignmouth with 
the Nawab Vizier Saadut Ali Khan, by which the Nawab 
was to pay £760,000 annually on the one hand to the 
British Government, and the British Government on the other 
were to take him under their entire protection. ‘This 
arrangement however was never properly carried out, and 
on the 10th November 1801 a fresh treaty was made by 
the Marquis Wellesley, by which the Nawab Vizier Saa- 
dut Ali Khan ceded the half of his territories in perpetuity 
to the British, on the sole condition of their protection against 
internal discord and foreign aggression. The country was then 
divided into two equal halves, according to the calculated re- 
venues of the time—the British half consisting of what are 
now known as the districts of Rohileund, Allahabad, Fur- 
ruckabad, Mynpoorie, Etawah, Gorruckpoor, Azimghur, Cawn- 
poor and Futtehpoor; together with the lands of Khyree- 
evhur and Kunchunpoor, which were subsequently re-ceded to 
the Oudh Government. Kach half represented at the time a reve- 
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nue of one crore and 33 lakhs of Rupees; in 1848 the revenues 
of the British half had increased to two crores and 12 lakhs per 
annum, whereas in the Oudh half, although the territory had 
in the meanwhile been increased and ours consequently dimi- 
nished by a gift from us to them of Khyreeghur and Kunchun- 
poor representing a value of 2,10,000 Rupees per annum, the 
revenue received by the Oudh Government in all had sunk to 
one crore of Rupees, and of this sum probably not more than one- 
half actually reached the Royal treasury. This {falling off in 
the revenue did not so much arise frem the want of proper cul- 
tivation of the land, as from an Irish unwillingness on the part 
of the lessees or contractors of revenue, to pay the rent charges 
which they themselves probably had fixed. 

In 1805, Saadut Ali Khan, the most talented and upright 
ruler who ever sat on the musnud of Oudh, sent to Lord Lake 
for the siege of Bhurtpoor, 500 Elephants, 8,000 Bullocks for 
the Artillery, and 500 Horses. ‘The loan was like most of the 
loans made by the sovereigns of Oudh, converted by our mag- 
nanimous Government into a gift, and of all the animals above 
enumerated, only 280 Elephants returned to their original locale. 

In 1822 Ghazee-ood-Deen Hyder, son and successor of Saadut 
Ali Khan, obtained the title of King. But like ancient Rome 
under the emperors, Oudh flourished but little, and improved 
not at all under her kingly rulers, her palmy times having 
most undoubtedly been during the few years which immediately 
succeeded the division of her territory with the British, when 
under the firm rule of Saadut Ali Khan justice was established 
jn the country, and a balance of £14,000,000 left in a public 
treasury which on his accession he had found empty. This 
surplus was entirely exhausted by his successors, without any 
public improvement having been made, and in 1850 the expen- 
diture of the then Reigning Monarch was 12 lakhs over and 
above his annual income. The universal anarchy which even- 
tually prevailed became: so great, the Ministers and all public 
officers were so corrupt, and the kings so debauched and so in- 
competent, as to produce by their misgovernment a state of 
crime and of confusion, unparalleled probably in the history of 
mankind. 

In the land made over to us by the treaty of 1801, the ma- 
jority of the landowners, pay us 4 of their rents net, whereas in 
Oudh even the best of the large landowners only pay 4 of their 
rent to Government; many did not pay one-fifth or one-tenth, and 
numbers paid none whatever. In the districts of Khyreeghur 
and Kunchunpoor which were re-ceded by us to Oudh in May 
1816, the nominal value had sunk from 210,000 to 16,000 Ru- 
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pees, and little even of this small sum was ever collected. The 
country, which is really a beautiful and productive one, had a 
reputation for unhealthiness, which was far greater than it really 
deserved, Only four months, viz., December, January, Febru- 
ary and March were supposed to admit of the presence of a 
stranger in these districts. On the approach of any Govern- 
ment troops for the collection of revenue, the whole population 
retired to their jungle fastnesses, and before any effectual means 
could be taken to dislodge them therefrom, fever or the fear 
of it warned the invaders to return to Lucknow. The recusants 
to pay then in their turn represented themselves as the aggriev- 
ed parties, and declared that what with their own absence, and 
the presence of the troops, so much damage had been done to 
their crops, that no sovereign could have the conscience to claim 
any revenue from them for years to come. Nor was this a soli- 
tary instance; whenever a distant talookdar was called upon to 
pay his quota to the revenue, he immediately considered him- 
self an injured individual, summoned his following, retired to 
his jungle, fortified his position, and defied the supreme power. 
Many proprietors encouraged the growth of large patches of 
jungle for the sole purpose of enabling them to resist effectual- 
ly the collection of revenue, and in such resistance they 
were frequently successful. In 1848, there were in Oudh 24 
separate belts of such jungles of recent formation, covering 
in all a superficial surface of 886 square miles. There were 
also 250 mud forts, mounting together 500 guns, and con- 
taining in the aggregate garrisons of 100,000 armed men. All 
the above means and munitions of war were kept up for the 
avowed object of setting at defiance the authority of Govern- 
ment. Nor did they confine themselves solely to a resistance 
of the constituted authorities, their lawless violence frequently 
broke out in indiscriminate robbery and murder, and in plunder- 
ing aggressions on the neighbouring estates. Many of the weak- 
er holders or farmers of property thus became absorbed by 
their more powerful neighbours. Plunder, rapine and murder, 
all carried to excess, thus formed the favorite occupation of 
these knights of Oudh, knights however merely in their posi- 
tion of being feudatories of broad lands, and commandants of 
large bodies of retainers, their rough violence unpolished by 
one noble quality, and their shameless profligacy unredeemed 
by one gentle virtue. 

Men of influence and standing who had committed the most 
atrocious robberies and murders in the Oudh districts, met not 
only with safety, but with protection, on crossing to the British 
side of the frontier. 
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Rughbur Singh, the contractor for Gonda and Baraich, during 
46 and ’47, by his rascally mismanagement in two years reduced 
absolutely to waste land, these naturally fertile, and previous- 
ly well cultivated districts. One of this wretch’s agents, a fiend 
of as deep a dye as himself called Beharee Lall, at Bussunt- 
poor, in 1846, caused 70 persons “ en masse” to be put to death 
with the most cruel tortures. The arch-fiend Rughbur Singh 
himself at various times during his hour of power tortured and 
murdered in detail victims who in the aggregate amounted to 
more than that number—and all for the sole purpose directly 
or indirectly of extracting money from them. He was more- 
over in a chronic state of rebellion all the time against Govern- 
ment, he would carry away all the women, and remove all the 
cattle from any district which he wished to oppress, and besides 
these wholesale crimes, committed many single murders and 
acts of violence. 

Yet this monster escaped with impunity into the British 
provinces, notwithstanding that many representations were 
made to the British Resident at Lucknow as to his conduct— 
and subsequent to his escape he carried on intrigues at Luck- 
now, with the cognizance of the Government, and through the 
means of the very same agent he had previously employed 
in the carrying out of his atrocious plans. Nor was Rughbur 
Singh’s a solitary instance, similar crimes were committed with 
similar impunity throughout the dominions of Oudh. Justice 
in short was at a stand still. Its administrators were either 
asleep, or when aroused, were so corrupt in their practice that 
they had better still have slept. When by some extraordinary 
exertion of energy, the most prominent rascals in a district, 
were convicted of robbery or murder by the local authorities, 
and sent up to Lucknow for punishment, they easily procured 
their release by bribing the Court officials, and then returned 
to their districts animated by seven devils worse than those 
which previously had possessed them, fearless of further punish- 
ment, and burning to wreak their vengeance on the unfortunate 
Magistrate, who had been instrumental in bringing to light 
their former offences. 

Infanticide of all female infants was the constant practice 
of the Jombunsie and other Rajpoot families or clans. This 
crime was committed entirely to avoid the expense of giving 
a large marriage portion with their daughters, which they had 
to do, if they married equals—or on the other hand to avoid 
the disgrace and loss of caste which would ensue if, tempted by 
a sum of money, they should dispose of their hands to inferiors. 
Without losing caste they could only give their daughters in 
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marriage to two other clans, the Rathore, and the Chouhan. 
Scarcely any representatives of these families lived on the Oudh 
side of the Ganges, it therefore became so constant a custom 
as to fall into a rule among these Jombunsie Rajpoots, to des- 
troy their female infants as soon as born. ‘The father was 
generally absent on these occasions, and the mother often in- 
sensible, these series of child murders were committed by the 
female relatives, who either killed the child by poison, or stuf- 
fed the little creature’s mouth up so as to prevent its breathing, 
they then put the body in an earthen pot, and buried it under 
the floor et the room where it had been born—lighting a fire 
over the grave after it had been filled up—and when the fire had 
burned out, plastering the floor over with lime and sand as if 
nothing had happened, On the thirteenth day the priest of the 
parish came and cooked his victuals and afterwards ate them 
over the place where the infant body lay buried, thus in their 
opinion purifying the place, and taking the sins of the parents 
on his own head. Among poor people this dinner to the priest 
was all the offering that was expected, but the rich had in addi- 
tion to give donations on the occasion as propitiatory gifts, to all 
the neighbouring Brahmins. 

Much abuse occurred in the farming out of the revenues of 
districts. If any one wished to make a contract for a year, fora 
place the revenue of which was 3,00,000 Rupees per annum, 
he had first to purchase the contract by paying a bribe of 50,000 
Rupees to some one of the Court favorites. This sum, equal often 
to one-sixth of the whole revenue, had of course to be extract- 
ed as rack rent from the wretched cultivators as a preliminary 
measure, in addition to the already sufficiently onerous regular 
rent charge, with which their land was burdened. Many purpose- 
ly raised the assessment on lands to a nominal sum which they 
knew the holders would be unable to pay, and this with the 
avowed object of possessing themselves of the lands in question. 
On the heavy assessment not being paid, the unfortunate culti- 
vators were ruthlessly seized, their property confiscated and 
their families dishonoured. 

Nor was it only in the raising of revenue that the most dis- 
craceful irregularities took place. An entire absence of the 
commonest rules of honesty characterized the way in which it 
was disbursed. Saadut Ali JChan taking a fancy for Mahomdee, 
planted a garden and trees there, and formed a small establish- 
ment, to the keeping up of which he appropriated 60,000 Rupees 
a year from the Royal revenues. This sum continued to be re- 
gularly charged in the manager’s accounts during the reigns of 
tour successive sovereigns, none of whom ever visited the place. 
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In the reign of the late king, the establishment for which the 
60,000 Rupees were supposed to be expended, consisted of two 
Bullocks and two Gardeners; all the servants had been dis- 
charged 30 years before. Another instance is as follows. In 
October 1850 it was required to remove some Artillery from 
Lucknow. The gentleman who had charge of the Park had 
been drawing allow ances regularly for the food of 1750 bullocks, 
that being the number which had originally been entrusted to 
him. On enquiry being made it was found however that 1730 
had been made away with by this individual years before, and 
that though allowances for the whole number had continued to 
be drawn only 20 actually remained. 

This same gentleman, Aujum-ood-Dowlah, in 1835 during the 
reign of Nusseer-ood Deen Hyder received charge of 16 Royal 
Bullocks for the forage of which he was to draw one Rupee per 
day each. In the reign of the next monarch some ten years 
afterwards, all the Bullocks were ordered to be mustered and 
amongst others these 16. As they had been made away with 
by the corrupt favorite, they of course could not be produced, 
however with unblushing effrontery, he at once sent to the 
bazaar for 16 of the first bullocks which he could find, and pre- 
sented them at muster as those of which he had received charge. 
He was upbraided for their poor condition, and the animals were 
ordered to be sod, they were so, and shortly after the sale had 
taken place the real owners come to claim them, they however 
could neither get them nor the price of them, nor could Aujum- 
ood-Dowlah be made to disgorge any of the subsistence money, 
which he had for so many years criminally possessed himself of. 

Subsistence money at four pice a day was allowed to be drawn 
for prisoners in the public jails. Of these the darogah was in the 
habit of pocketing two pice a day for himself, and turning the 
prisoners loose in the streets to beg for enough to make up the 
difference from common charity, if they did not succeed in rais- 
ing which they not unfrequently were starved to death before 
they had been many weeks confined. 

The king signed no public documents, saw no public func- 
tionaries, and transacted no public business. His whole atten- 
tion was absorbed in his fiddlers and danseuses. No wonder 
that the notes of the Resident were disregarded, as many of them 
were not even received. In October 1850, the Court favorite 
whose duty it was to convey letters to the king fell into dis- 
grace, and on his house being searched, many letters from the 
Resident marked emergent and immediate, were found among 
his effects unattended to, and even unopened. 

Why it may be asked did our Government allow all these 
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abuses to be carried on, when they had taken upon themselves 
the protection of Oudh against all foreign and domestic enemies, 
and when they had bound themselves to suppress all rebellions 
and disorders within the Oudh dominions. In sooth they were 
somewhat sluggish, and if the Oudh Government neglected 
their duty entirely, the British on their part, as far as related 
to Oudh, cannot be said to have performed their duty con- 
scientiously. Representations were from time to time made 
to the Resident by the Supreme Government, and remonstrances 
were by him made to the Government of Oudh. When how- 
ever sent by Jetter they generally failed in reaching their des- 
tination, and when made verbatim they equally failed in pro- 
ducing any improving effect. With respect to the actual in- 
terference of the troops under our command, disputes and 
difficulties, which arose out of early interference in behalf of 
the claims of Government, gave our authorities a disrelish for 
subsequent meddling, and this, superadded to the lack of 
energy which becomes habitual, and to the apathy which op- 
presses European employés when long resident in so enervating 
a climate, eventuated in our leaving the desperadoes of Oudh 
pretty much to themselves, so long as they confined their des- 
perate doings within the limits of their own proper frontier. 
Moreover our interference when made was not always suc- 
cessful, and instances occurred of the small parties of British 
troops being overwhelmed by the irregular miscreants whom 
they had been sent to chastise. ‘The small force which we 
originally placed in Oudh for the purpose of protecting it from 
external and internal enemies, was from time to time dimi- 
nished, and the description of the force as well as its distri- 
bution were altered so as to be less efficient for the purpose 
for which they had been intended. 

Originally we had stationed in Oudh, one Regiment of Re- 
gular Cavalry, 2 Companies of Artillery with 14 guns and 
6 Regiments of Regular Infantry. The Cavairy were stationed 
at Pertaubghur, and the Artillery and Infantry were distributed, 
in Pertaubghur, Secrora, Sultanpoor, Setapoor, and Lucknow, at 
the latter of which two out of the six Regiments of Infantry were 
permanently stationed. In 1815 we withdrew the Regiment 
of Cavalry wishing to make use of it ourselves in the Nepaulese 
war, after which we retained it for the Mahrattah war in 
1817-18, resent it back to Pertaubghur in 1820, and finally with- 
drew it in 1821. Four guns and half a Company of Artillery, 
were withdrawn from QOudh entirely in 1835, as also was one 
Regiment of Native Infantry. ‘The remainder were quartered 
in Lucknow, Secrora being done away with as a British mili- 
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tary station, although it continued for some years afterwards 


to be occupied by Artillery and Infantry, from the King of 


OQudh's own force, under the command of Captain Barlow - 
Seerora' is one of the best situations in OQudh for a Military 
Cantonment; a healthy locality, water of good quality and 


in abundance, and a central position, both as regard the princi. 


pal towns and with reference to the principal means of com- 
munication. It is situated about eight miles to the North East 
of Byram Ghat on the River Sarjoo, which is there a clear 
flowing stream with rich meadow land on either side. In 1837 
two more Regiments and one-half Company of Artillery were 
withdrawn, the latter having six euns attached to them.  VPer- 


taubehur which is a convenient and healthy spot about half 


way ‘between Sult: wnpoor and Allahabad then ceased to be a mili- 
tary station, and Setapoor and Sultanpoor were no longer oc- 
eupied by artillery. The whole British force proper then in Oudh, 
consisted of one Company of Artillery with six guns, and 
three Regiments of Infantry, all the above being st: itioned at 
Lucknow. There were besides two Regiments, forming part 
of an Oudh auxiliary foree, which the Oudh Government were 
at first bound to keep up at an expense of 15 lakhs per an- 
num, but of which burden the British Government subsequently 
relieved them. ‘The force was intended to consist of two Revi- 
ments of Cavalry, five of Infantry, and two Companies of Ar- 
tillery. The treaty calling on the Oudh Government to keep 
up this force, was ratified by the Governor General in 1837, 


but cancelled, in as far as if ap yplied to the foree, by the Court of 


Directors in 1859, Only a part of the auxiliary foree had by this 
time been raised and of such part we only retained two Rewi- 
ments of Infantry, which Regiments we took into our pay, 
and stationed the one <4 Sultanpoor, and the other at Seta. 
poor, These men in 1859, together with three Regiments of Tn 
fantry and one Saas of Arullery m@ationed above as 
stationed at Lucknow, formed the sole force in British pay 
stationed in Oudh, from that time until the annexation of the 
country, 

Meanwhile the native force had been steadily increasing. In 
1797 at the death of Asuf-ood-Dowlah, the militar y force of 
Oudh of all ranks amounted to 80,000 men in the direct pay of 
Government. The treaty of 1801 provided that it should only 
consist of four Battalions of Regular Infantry, one Battalion Ir- 
regular ditto, 2,000 Cavalry, and 300 Artillery, with such propor- 
tion of armed police as might be nex essary for the preservation 
of order and the collection of the revenue. Saadut Ali Khan, 
the wise and able successor of Asuf-ood-Dowlah. in con: equcnce 
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of the treaty referred to, reduced his force to 30,000 of all ranks, 
Our local authorities were so unwilling to order the interference 
of our troops until they had first satisfied themselves that the 
‘ause in which they were called on to interfere was a just one, 
and the interference when made often led to so much difliculty 
and occasioned so much jealousy, that the successors of Saadut 
Ali Khan, who were less careful administrators than himself, 
were anxious to increase their own native force, and to do away 
with the necessity for British intervention altogether. During 
the reign of Ghazee-ood-Deen Hyder, who succeeded in 1814 
and died in 1827, the native army of Oudh was increased to 
60,000 men. It continued to be increased, partly for the rea- 
sons above stated, and partly because the ministers who con- 
trolled its increase made a profitable speculation of the addition- 
al patronage which they thus conferred upon themselves. On 
the death of Nusseer-ood-Deen Hyder in 1857, the total force 
of the Oudh army was 67,956. Of these 20,000 were described as 
regulars; the remainder were even by themselves acknowledged 
to be a undisciplined rabble. Many of the Regiments in 1850 
had received no clothing since the visit of the Marquis of Has- 
tings upwards of 30 years previously, and the distribution of pay 
had been equally precarious. IJiven the animals destined for mi- 
litary purposes were starved and cheated of their dues. The Go. 
vernment Bullocks seldom received one-third of their rations, 
while the value of the whole was carefully charged for in the 
public accounts. The only wonder is that the military force of 
Qudh managed to hang together at all, so ill- regulated and ill- 
supplied was it in every department. 

In 1834 it had been determined to depose the King of Oudh, 
on the ground of his having proved himself lamentably incom- 
petent for government, and a despatch had been framed by 
the India Board with that view in 1834 during the Government 
of Lord William Bentinek, authorizing him to carry out the de- 
position whenever it appeared to him convenient. The despatch 
however was never sent, as two of the Court of Directors, Messrs, 
lI. Ellis, and Holt Mackenzie, were violently opposed to 
such a measure. Advice and remonstrance were frequently 
employed by successive Governor-Generals, in the vain hope 
of influencing the sovereigns of Oudh to address themselves 
manfully to the remedy of the crying evils which existed in 
their dominions. Lord William Bentinck in January 1831, and 
again in August 1832, pointed out to the reigning king of the 
time the abuses of his authority which existed, amounting to an 
infraction of the treaty of 1801, and called upon him for his 
own sake and for the sake of his country to endeavour at all 
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events to commence some improvement. Finally Lord [ardinge, 
in October 1847, personally addressed to the king a most 
friendly warning, acquainting him that the reports of the anar- 
chy which existed in his dominions were so constant and so un- 
favorable, that power had been vested in him by the Hlome Go- 
vernment to take the management of the affairs of Oudh into 
his own hands, but that he was unwilling to avail himself of that 
authority, without giving the king one last chance to efiect those 
reforms himself, which, if not bona fide carried out, must 
eventually be undertaken by the hands of others. He conclud- 
ed by warning the king, “that by wisely taking timely mea- 
‘sures for the reformation of abuses, as one of the first acts of his 
‘reign, his Majesty would with honour to his own character, 
‘rescue his people from their present miserable condition—but if 
‘he procrastinated, he would incur the risk of forcing the 
‘ British Government to interfere, by assuming the Govern- 
‘ment of Oudh; that the Governor General was not dispos- 
‘ed to act immediately on the power vested in him by the 
‘Mast India Company, still less was he disposcd to hold the 
‘king responsible for the misrule of ¢his predecessors, nor did he 
‘expect that so inveterate a system of misgovernment could 
‘suddenly be eradicated; that the resolution, and the prelimi- 
‘nary measures to effect this purpose, can and ought at once 
‘to be adopted by the king; that if His Majesty cordially enters 
‘into the plan suggested by the Governor General for the im- 
‘provement of his administration, he may have the satisfac- 
‘tion, within the period specified of two years, of checking 
‘and eradicating the worst abuses, and at the same time of main- 
‘taining his own sovereignty and the native institutions of his 
‘kingdom unimpaired; but if he does not, it must be manifest 
*to the whole world, that whatever may happen, the king has 
‘received a friendly and timely warning.” 

Notwithstanding this appeal no improvement nor attempt at 
improvement was made. In November 1851, Sir W. LH. Sleeman, 
the Resident, writes from Lucknow. ‘* Lucknow affairs are 
‘now in a state to require the assumption of the entire manage- 
‘ment of the country. All the members of the Royal family (save 
‘the king’s own household) are wishing for some great measure 
‘to place them under the guarantee of the British Government. 
‘The people all now wish tor it, at least all the well disposed, 
‘for there is not a man of integrity or humanity left in any 
‘otlice. The king’s understanding has become altovether emas- 
‘culated ; and though he would not willingly do harm to any one, 
‘he is unable to protect any one.” And again, from Lucknow 
under date llth September 1854, speaking of the king ;— 
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“Tle is certainly not of sound mind, and things must ere long 
‘come to aecrisis, ‘The minister, a consummate knave, and one 
‘of the most incompetent men of business that I have ever 
‘known, has all the revenues and patronage of the country to 
‘distribute among those who have access to the king exclusively. 
‘ They are poets, fiddlers, eunuchs, and profligate women—and 
‘every one of them holds, directly or indirectly, some court or 
‘other, fiscal, criminal, or civil, through which to fleece the peo- 
‘ ple. Anything so detestable as the Government I have no- 
‘where witnessed, and a man less competent to govern than the 
‘king I have never known.” After eight years instead of two had 
elapsed since the friendly warning above alluded to, and no at- 
tempt at improvement had yet been made, a proclamation by 
the Governor General in Council dated Iebruary 7, 1856, was 
issued at Lucknow, of which the following is the purport. 
The friendly intentions of the British Government have been 
wholly defeated by the obstinacy or incapacity or apathy of the 
Viziers and Kings of Oudh. The king, like most of his prede- 
cessors, takes no real share in the direction of public affairs. The 
powers of Government throughout his dominions are for the 
most part abandoned to. worthless favorites, unfit for their du- 
ties and unworthy of trust, The Collectors of Revenue hold 
sway over their districts with uncontrolled authority, extorting 
the utmost payment from the people, without reference to past 
or to present engagements. ‘The king’s troops, with rare excep- 
tions undisciplined and disorganized and defrauded of their 
pay by those to whom it is entrusted, are permitted to plunder 
the villages for their own support, so that they have become a 
lasting scourge to the country they are employed to protect. 
Gangs of freebooters infest the districts ; law and justice are un- 
known; armed violence and bloodshed are daily events; and 
life and property are nowhere secure for an hour. Inasmuch 
then as His Majesty Wajid Ali Shah has neglected to fulfil the 
obligations of the treaty of 1801 whereby he was bound to 
establish within his dominions such a system of administration 
as should be conducive to the prosperity and happiness of his 
subjects, and inasmuch as the treaty he thereby violated has 


‘been declared to be null and void, and inasmuch as His Ma- 


jesty has refused to enter into other agreements which were 
offered to him in lieu of such treaty, and inasmuchas the terms 
of the treaty, if it had been still maintained, forbade the em- 
ployment of British officers in Oudh, without which no efficient 
system of administration could be established there, it is mani- 
fest to all that the British Government had but one alternative 
before it. Lither it must altogether desert the people of Oudh, 
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and deliver them up helpless to oppression and tyranny, or it 
must put forth its own great power on behalf of a people, for 
whose happiness it more than fifty years ago engaged to in- 
terpose, and must at once assume to itself the exclusive and 
permanent administration of the territories of Oudh. W here- 
fore, proclamation is hereby made, that the Government of Oudh 
is henceforth vested, exclusively and for ever, in the Honorable 
Kast India Company. 

It had on more than one oceasion been the practice of the 
OQudh Government to advance loans to the British, the interest 
of which generally at 6 per cent. was used to pay the pensions of 
public servants of Oudh and of members of the Oudh Roy al fami- 
ly. These loans, extending over a period of several years, amount- 
ed in all to 34 crores, £3, 500,000 sterling. The first loan was 
offered by Ghazee-ood- Deen Hyder to the Marquisof Hastings 
on the 15th October 1814, as a present to the Company on his 
accession to the Musnud of Oudh. It was declined as a gift but 
accepted as a subscription to the 6 per cent. Government fund. 
The amount received was one crore and 60 lakhs, or £1.600,000 
sterling. In the subsequent year a second loan of a crore of 
Rupees was negociated for the express purpose of carrying on 
the Nepaulese war. On the 20th June 1815, when the Marquis 
of Hastings, Governor General, was at Futteyghur, he received 
an application from: Ghazee-ood-Deen Hyder, then Nawab 
Vizier of Oudh, that a cession should be made to Oudh of the 
lands of Khyreeghur and Kunchunpoor, on any terms which 
might be considered desirable. This erant was applied for 
partly for sporting purposes, and partly because the narrow 

strip of Khyreeghur and Kunchunpoor, which lay between the 
Oudh dominions on the one hand and the Nepaul territories on 
the other, served as a perfect nest for freebooters and despera- 
does who committed robberies and murders on either side, and 
then escaped punishment and defied justice by flying over the 
British frontier. Khyreeghur and Kunchunpoor had_ been 
part of the districts assigned to us in 1801, and though the no- 
minal rental had been 2, 10,000 Rupees per annum, they had 
never paid to us since that date over Rs. 50,000. 

Lord Hastings declined at the time acceding to the grant, 
but said that at the termination of the Ghoorka war, when an 
additional tract, viz., that now known as the Oudh Terai, should 
be placed at his disposal, this tract?together with the Khyreeghur 
district should be made over to Oudh, on condition of the “Na« 
wab Vizier wiping off one crore of the debt which we had 
incurred towards him. Accordingly on the conclusion of the 
Nepaulese war, by the decisive victory of Meekwanpoor gained 
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by the British under Ochterlony on the 27th February, 1816, it 
was stipulated that all the territory occupied by British troops, 
including the valley of the Raptee, Hurrearpoor, and some other 
places of note, should be ceded by the Nepaulese. A portion 
of this country, together with the districts of Khyreeghur and 
Kunchunpoor, was then made over by us to Oudh, in lieu of 
one crore of Rupees forming part of the sums borrowed from 
them as aforesaid. The treaty by which their lands were made 
over by us to Oudh was dated the 11th May, 1816. On the an- 
nexation of Oudh by the British Government in 1856, these lands, 
with the rest of the kingdom, of course fell again into our posses- 
sion. And now in 1860, we purpose giving the terai portion of 
them back again to Nepaul, as a remuneration for services 
performed to our cause during the late mutiny. These ser- 
vices do not consist so much in the actual assistance afforded 
us by Nepaulese troops during the war, as that cannot be 
said to be of much value. Neither do they consist in the fact 
of the King’s having marched with three Brigades this last cold 
season to annihilate Benee Madhoo (whom he killed) and to 
snuff out the last sparks of the mutiny which were kept 
smouldering by a few wretched, hopeless rascals who had taken 
refuge within the Nepaul Frontier. ‘This service could with 
ease, with equal efficiency and with greater rapidity, have been 
performed by any one of the many columns, either in the 
autumn of 1859 or the spring of the same year, who were lying 
dormant on the frontier. ‘The main body of the Rebels were 
at no time further off than Dang Valley and that, as we well 
know, lies north of the Raptee, 24 miles from the debouchureof the 
pass of the Koronia Sota into the Sonar valley, and generally 
lying nearly parallel with Deocar. It could any day have 
been reached by a march of two days from Sidonia Ghat, or of 
four days from Baraitch, of three days from Seogurh, or four 
days from Akonnah, at all of which places we had quasi move- 
able columns doing little or nothing during the spring of 1859. 
Any two of these columns would have (been sufficient to 
have destroyed the remains of the rebel forces quite as efficient- 
ly as could have been done by the columns of Jung Bahadoor. 
One of the many services which were rendered to us by Jung 
Bahadoor during the late disturbances, was that he placed him- 
self in his own country prominently forward as a friend and 
supporter of the British. He threatened with death any who 
spoke of joining the rebels, and he actually punished with death 
some who dared to take active steps towards so uniting them- 
selves. And all this he did at atime when the feeling of the 
Nepaulese was enthusiastic in favour of the rebel sepoys. Ne- 
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paul may be considered as the stronghold of the Hindoo reli- 
ey as there no Mahommedan conquerors have interfered to 
disturb their original superstitious worship. In Nepaul the 
Pagoda stands alone, unrivalled by the minaret of the Moslem. 
Ilere therefore, if anywhere, a war of “ deen” or religious bi- 
cotry would find its ‘enthusiastic supporters 5 and it is now an 
acknowledged fact that the bulk of the population of Nepaul 
were devoted to the cause of the sepoys. Some honor and 
reward is surely therefore due from us to the single stout heart 
and strong arm which prevented the great mass of 2,000,000 
of disaffected neighbours from joining the side of our enemies. 
Ile also performed another friendly act towards us in keeping 
under surveillance the Ranee Chundah, and having her where- 
abouts twice daily reported to him. This lady, the mother of 
Dhuleep Singh and widow of the powerful Runjeet Singh, not- 
withstanding her profligate character, from her connection with 
their idolized Runjeet, (which connection was not a particular- 
ly faithful one as far as she was concerned), still retains consi- 
derable influence over the Sikhs, and more than one of them 
were detected corresponding with her during the mutinies. 

Whatever the reason may be, it is probable that the Govern- 
ment have acted on better information than can be at the dis- 
posal of individuals, and had not Jung Bahadoor performed 
some more important services than those which are generally 
patent to the public, it is scarcely probable that he would have 
been made K. C. B., or that he would have had this fine tract 
of land conferred upon him in the name of two sovereigns. 
The use to which he intends putting his new possession when 
it shall have been conferred upon him, is to convert it into a run 
for wild Elephants, many of which are to be found in the ad- 
joining forests. Now as the elephant is an animal who shurs 
the noise of mankind, who cannot abide the sound of the wood- 
man’s axe, and who flies for miles on hearing the crack of a 
rifle, the sportsman and the speculator in timber, (who would 
be a most successful speculator in these forests if he had money, 
liberty and energy) may fancy how much prospect they have 
of being permitted to follow their respective vocations within 
the Nepaulese limits, 

The new boundary between the British territories and those 
of the Maharajah of Nepaul, diverges from the old one 
at the top ot the Hill nearly opposite Balapore Tal.  Be- 
fore we leave this range of hills it may be as well to give 
a brief description of the passes through them into the fertile 
valleys of Nepaul. There are several passes between Sidonia 
Ghat and Botwall. But we shall particularize only the three 
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principal ones, which are the passes ot the Jurwah, Budjkaye, 
and JXoronia Sota. The Jurwah pass is situated not far 
from the Arrah Nuddee which is the Eastern boundary be- 
tween us and Nepaul. The Jurwah pass leads between Newul- 
eurh and Ghururbeer, and is altogether about 12 miles in length. 
‘The pass on the Oudh side is formed by the bed of a tor- 
rent which runs from the [ills into the Boodhee Raptee. The 
bed of the torrent is about 200 yards broad and is covered 
with large loose boulders of limestone rock. After advancing 
about 24 miles the key of the pass is reached ; this consists 
of two large perpendicular pillars of rock about 200 feet high 
each, and between them is a deep black pool of water, only 
fordable along a very narrow edge at the side of one of the 
rocks. After passing this formidable obstacle and progressing 
about two miles further on, the traveller comes to a thick- 
ly wooded hill which leads him to the summit of the pass, 
distant about six miles from its entrance on either side. Ilence 
at a elevation of about 2,000 feet above the plateau, a magni- 
ficent view is obtained of the interior of Nepaul, comprising 
four distinct ranges of Hills, and embracing the fertile valleys 
of Sonar and Deocar watered by the winding Raptee. ‘The 
Kaptee appears to be about 12 miles trom the top of the pass ; 
its bed is almost choked up with sand. ‘The Jurwah pass is 
entirely unavailable for military purposes on any large scale ; 
it is guite impassable by Cavalry and Artillery under any 
circumstances. Small bodies of Intantry might traverse it on an 
emergency, but not if rapid motion was required or if at all 
encumbered with baggage. 

Following the range of Hills about 30 miles W. N. W. 
from Newulgurh, we come to Musha, about five miles from 
Whichsis the entrance to the pass of Budjkaye. This isa 
much more open pass than either of the others, and is the only 
one which cyuld be passed with prudence in the face of an 
opposing force. ‘Lhere are many parts of it capable of strong 
detence, and a determined foe might offer serious opposition, 
Stull the jungle on the low parts is open, and thestrong positions 
might be outflanked and turned. ‘The pass of Budjkaye like 
that of the Jurwah leads up the bed of a torrent. It leads first 
of all in a direction N. £E., then bends off to the North- 
ward and so reaches the summit. After reaching the summit it 
takes a sharp bend to the W. N. W. then turns to the 
N. W. again, and enters the Sonar valley in a direc- 
tion nearly due North. Its extreme length is about 11 miles, 
and the height of the crest of the pass is about 1,000 feet 
above the plateau. It is moumted by a steady ascent. On com- 
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mencing it there are two very awkward wet nullahs to cross 
which would effectually stop Artiliery, even supposing it pos- 
sible, which it would not be, to bring them as far as these ob- 
stacles. Once over these the ground mounts by an easy as- 
cent to the summit. The Ilills on either side of the pass 
might be crowned without difficulty ; the slopes fall gradually 
towards the pass and the Ilill sides are only thinly covered 
with jungle. In short it is a good open pass. The first Sikh 
Infantry went to the top of it, on the 23rd May 1859, the 
oflicers riding or walking at pleasure, and the whole of the 
ammunition of the Regiment accompanying carried on mules, 
A party of MHlodson’s Ilorse advanced nearly to the top 
of the pass, and were stopped merely to spare the horses from 
fatigue, and not because there would have been any difliculty 
in their proceeding. ‘The crest is composed of rounded lime- 
stone hills covered with thick grass. There is no water 
to be found in this pass during summer after crossing the nul- 
lahs aforesaid, which are within one-half and two miles respective- 
ly of the entrance of the pass, and the water in these nullahs 
during the month of May 1s stagnant and undrinkable. The 
Budjkaye pass is decidedly practicable for Cavalry and for Ln- 
fantry, and although it would be a fatiguing march there is no 
reason Why the baggage on mules, camels or elephants should not 
accompany. 

Ten miles W. N. W. from Budjkaye, at the back of 
the small village of Gigelee, and about four miles north of Bala- 
poor Tal, is the entrance to the pass of Koronia Sota. The extreme 
Jength of this pass is about 13 miles, it is very winding, and in 
many places the path is very broken and rocky. In no place 
except on the lower part of the Nepaul side where it leads 
down the sandy bed of a dry rivulet, is it passable for man or 
beast unless in single file, and even then he must be careful of 
his manner of going. The direction of the pass is first of all 
to the N. E. then bending slightly to the westward, then 
N. W. crossing the ridge in a direction due north, then 
bending to the N. E., and afterwards round by a gentle 
curve in a direction N. N. W. ‘There are three very 
abrupt ascents and descents, and numerous lesser ones. Shortly 
alter passing the summit which may be about 1,500 feet high 
the path leads for several hundred yards along the stony bed 
of a torrent only a few feet broad, and hemmed in on each side 
by walls of dark coloured limestone rock. This would be a 
very dangerous part to pass in front of an enemy ; indeed the 
Whole pass is decidedly a dangerous one and should only be 
attempted on emergency. The direction is winding, the ascents 
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and descents are numerous, the jungle where there is any is thick, 
the path is narrow and rugged, and there is no place where 
a view can be had at one time of more than half a iile of the 
direction of the track. Gordon’s Sikhs, accompanied by a Wing 
of the 53rd Regiment on Elephants, traversed this pass during 
the heat of the day on the 4th May, 1859, in pursuit of Dabee 
Deen, with a force of 2,000 men. About 50 of the rebels were 
slain in the pass, but the alarm having been given the reimain- 
der saved themselves by a precipitate flight and escaped that 
night to Dang. The small British force penetrated into the 
Sonar valley, where they camped for the night, and returned 
next morning. Several ponies accompanied the force, as did also 
a Shuter Sowar and an orderly of Ilodson’s I[lorse on horse- 
back. Water quite good enough to drink is found at three spots 
in the pass. The pass of Koronia Sota is practicable for Infan- 
try with their baggage, though with some difficulty and with 
the chance of delay. It cannot be said under any circumstances 
to be passable for Cavalry, although on emergency mounted 
orderlies might be sent that way without fear of their not being 
able to get through. It is conveniently situated as it leads into 
the Sonar valley nearly opposite Sitka Ghat. A small cattle 
village (Gowrie) is on the opposite side close to the debouchure 
of the pass. The valley of Sonar at the spot is about 20 miles 
broad, and the Raptee is a clear broad stream. The ground seems 
arich stiff clay, and the stubble from the barley crop which was 
on the ground in the summer of 1859 would have done credit 
to a farm in the Lothians of Scotland. ‘The Sonar valley seems 
sparsely inhabited, but well cultivated. 

The boundary line leaves the crest of the Nepaul range near 
the Koronia Sota pass, and passing through the belt of jungle 
which is here only about 34 miles thick at the foot of the Hills, 
runs across the fine open plateau of the Terai in a N, W. 
direction, and after traversing another belt of forest about three 
miles thick which fringes the Raptee, crosses the river near 
Sidonia Ghat. We may here mention that the pass through the 
Hills into the Sonar valley of Nepaul at the back of Sidonia 
Ghat, and along the course of the Raptee, is a broad open road 
practicable for forces of allarms. As a general rule in moving 
Artillery through the Oudh side of the Terai, the guns should 
be kept on the Southern and Western bank of the Raptee, that 
is on the side farthest from the I[lills, as here the ground is 
scarcely at all intersected by nullahs, whereas on the side near- 
est the hills they are frequent. Artillery may be brought from 
Lucknow to Baraitch, from Baraitch to Seogurh or to Nauparah, 
and from either of these places to Sidonia Ghat, and so along 
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either bank of the Raptee into the Sonar v: alley ol Nepau! 
Artillery also have been brought trom 


without any difficulty. 
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ous mould, and is capable of growing crops of any description. 
The Girwah is crossed about eicht miles south of Murela where 
it is a fine broad stream some 300 yards broad, and at the deep- 
est part of the ford about three fe et deep. 
wah the line first passes through what may really be called 


forest 9 
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Once 


e across the Gir- 


in contradistinction to the jungle which has hitherto co- 
The lordly saul towers to a 


height of upwards of 100 feet , and is in appearance something 


like the E nglish elm. 


other trees mixed with it. 


The sissoo is not quite so high and is 
in appearance more like the Birch; the peculiarity of a sissoo 
forest is that it is always an open forest without underwood, and 
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saul are very heavy kinds of timber, and when conveyed down 
a river it requires the buoyancy of three canoes to float two 
are both extensively used in building gun car- 


The Kuriallee is crossed at Gholee Ghat, 
where it isa quarter of a mile broad. 
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can with some difficulty wade across. ‘Phe boundary line runs 
along the Mahona river as far as Gowarree Ghat. For about 
eizht miles after passing the Kuriallee, the country is a dense 
forest, and includes a small elade called Sonapata, which is one 
of the most favorable places for tiger shooting in India. The 
forest then turns off to the northward, and runs along the low- 
er slopes of the hills with a general breadthof about eight miles ; 
this breadth is however by no means continuous, and often 
includes large open prairies of many square miles in extent. 
The climate throughout this district is unfavorable to the health 
of Europeans, or indeed to that of any upright walking bipeds 
except the Taroos or aboriginal natives of the locality. The 
Terai in all may be stated to be 5,000 square miles in extent, 
of which two-thirds are forest and the remainder arable open 
land. ‘There are two unhealthy seasons, one at the latter end 
of August, September, and October, when the diseases are sup- 
posed to arise from bad air; the other unhealthy season is said 
to be from bad water, and to prevail during the months of May 
and June. We believe however that both the duration and the 
virulence of this unhealthy season are much exaggerated, and 
have certainly seen native troops, and Muropeans also, exposed 
to the climate in the centre of the Terai during the whole of the 
month of May without suffering from it in the slightest. 
There is however in some wells at this season, according to Sir 
R. Sleeman, a thin bituminous scum often found over the wa- 
ter ; this he thinks arises from the coal measures which lie below. 
After the rains the unhealthiness is as easily accounted for as 
it is undoubted. ‘The water stagnates on a cold, retentive, clayey 
soil; the vegetable matter with which the surtace is thickly over- 
spread decays and becomes putrid. The water thus in it- 
self becomes tainted, and as it filters through the soil taints in 
its turn the various wells ; and the exhalations arising from the 
surface are also deleterious and produce disease. One simple re- 
medy would obviate all this, and that would be a good system 
of drainage. The malaria in the Terai is supposed to rise to a 
height of 12 fect from the surface of the soil. In this the popu- 
lar belief is probably not far from correct, although an eloquent 
medical writer has lately endeavoured to demonstrate that mala- 
ria never rises over three and ahalf feet. ‘The boundary line after 
leaving the Mahona takes a bend to the southward through an 
open country, bounded on the south by the fine forests of 
Khyreeghur which still remain entirely in our possession. It 
then takes a circuitous course following the nearly dry bed of 
an old stream. Here it passes through a rich forest which is 
equally dense on both sides of the boundary. A bend of about 
2H2 
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ten miles in direetion North East and by North then brings 
us to the Sarda River at Bela Ghat, which is here a fine stream 
900 yards broad with clear rapid flowing water, and a depth of 
from 10 to 25 feet. From Bela Ghat. which is near the con- 
fluence of the river Mohan, the line runs alone the River 
Sarda to Gossee Ghat, and trom thence until it meets the 
Hills about 25 miles N. E. from Plnlibheet. 

The tract of land thus made over to the Nepaulese cemprises a 
district about 125 miles long, with a breadth varying from 10 to 
20 miles. Not above one-tenth of it is cultivated, though probably 
nearly one-third might be brought under cultivation with pro- 
per management. ‘The actual revenue raised from arable land 
is at present only 60,000 Rupees per annum. From the forests 
the yield is precarious; any man who choses may at present 
cut timber te them, merely paying four Rupees for each log 
when he brings it to the ghats for export. From this source 
about 1,50,000 Kupees are at present received by Government, 
but with proper management the forests no doubt might be 
mmade to produce three lakhs of Rupees per annum. The prin- 
cipal er to which the land is at present devoted is to the pas- 
turage of large herds of cattle sent from the neighbouring dis- 
tricts of Oudh. The pasture is rich and thick, and far superior 
toany which is met with in any part of the districts surrounding 
Kuropean stations. This pasture is paid for at the rate of four 
unnas per month per animal, and the dues are levied by the Go- 
vernment Collector. It can scarcely be supposed than one-fif- 
teenth of the pasture so constimed is actually paid for, as there do 
not seem to be nearly sufficient superintendents to take proper 
account of the numbers. Irrecularly however as this source of 
revenue is collected, it yields about a lakh of Rupees per annum. 
The actual annual value therefore of the whole district now 
made over to Jung Bahadoor is 3,10,000 Rupees. If it is not 
turned into a preserve for elephants as proposed, it is probable 
the value may be much increased, as the Nepaulese employés 
exercise a more vigilant superintendence over their lands and 
revenues, than can be said to be exercised by any of our native 
rajahs, and the Nepaulese estates in the neighbourhood of Tool- 
seepoor are excessively well managed. In raising our revenue 
from land we seem to have frequently copied the native system, 
instead of introducing any system of our own. It is scarcely 
therefore surprising that the natives should be better able to 

arry out their own system, than are we—their foreign imita- 
tors. As to the poor ryots, or actual cultivators , the change to 
them must be a matter of great indifference. W hether the Lord 
of the soil haye sworn fealty to British or to Nepaulese laws 
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he will be equally sure to serew as much as possible out of the 
unfortunate ryot, and happy he who shall be able to pay what 
is demanded of him, and yet have sufficient left for the bare 
subsistence of his family. 

A most promising sanitarium for the troops in Oudh, ifa 
right to it for that purpose could be procured, is to be met with 
in the second range of Hills, at the source of the Mohan river, 
at about 65 miles distance in a direction N. N. W. from the sta- 
tion of Luckeempoor. 

This station falls within the Nepaul boundary, but so slightly 
that it is probable had a timely effort been made, a cession of it, 
might have been secured. The name of the place is Musseah, 
ts elevation is roughly computed at 7,000 feet, there are up- 
wards of two miles extent of nearly level table land, the sides 
of the Hills are covered with Rhododendrons, and the surface 
of the top is one continued carpet of violets. The present ap- 
proach to it is up the dry bed of the Mohan river, and the coun- 
try is much infested by tigers. It must be confessed that we 
know excessively little of the country which bounds our Nor- 
thern Frontier; from Nynee Tal to Darjeeling is almost a terra 
incognita. Our surveyors took little pains to ascertain either 
the configuration or the nature of the country, while it was yet 
ours, and now that much of this extent has fallen under the 
Nepaulese rule, our natural mountain frontier has become a 
sealed book equally to the surveyor, the naturalist, the geologist, 
or the sportsman. The boundary has now been distinctly mark- 
ed by small stone pillars about a foot high placed at intervals 
along the line. It has been an express condition of Lord Can- 
ning that the ancient Nepaulese boundary should be restored 
precisely as it existed previous to the war of 1816. 

In the olden times to which we have referred, the boundary 
question between Oudh and Nepaul, led to frequent bickerings 
and quarrels. The forests of Khyreeghur and the banks of the 
Kuriallee and the Sarda, were infested by bands of Moss- 
troopers, as troublesome, if not so daring or so hardy, as those 
which were wont to rove from Tweed to Solway. Let us hope 
that those disagreeable episodes in the annals of the past may 
not be revived in the history of the future, and that the Go- 
vernments of Great Britain and of Nepaul, as well as the sub- 
jects of both countries, remembering that this debateable land 
has been bestowed as a guerdon for extinguishing the last sparks 
of an old quarrel, may so conduct themselves as to avoid gather- 
ing from it fresh fuel for a new one. 
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Anr. [V.—Rural Life in Bengal; illustrative of Auglo- Indian 
Suburban Life ; more particularly in connection with the Plax- 
ter and Peasantry, the varied produce of the Soil and Seasons . 
with coptous details of the Culture and Manufacture of luidigo, 
Letters from an Artist in India to his Sisters in England, By 
the Author of “ Anglo-Indian Domestic Life,’ “* Rough Notes 
of a Rough Trip to Rangoon,” ete. London: W. Thacker X 
Co., 87, Newgate Street. 1560. 


Tue Sepoy Rebellion in the North has been followed by a 
ryot mutiny in Lower Bengal. ‘To what a train of thoughts 
does this give rise! The sepoy rebelled because he was too 
well fed, too well paid, too much humoured, too much pam- 
pered. The sepoy rebelled because rebellion came natural to 
him. lis whole career had been a series of petty rebel- 
lions. The ryot breaks out into open rebellion against his 
master, as if under the influence of some sudden inspiration. 
To all True Blues of the Meerguny School, these facts may 
serve as a further illustration of the unfathomable treachery and 
base ingratitude of native character. To them these facts will af- 
ford a convincing proof that, do what we can, it 1s simply impossi- 
ble to enlist on our side the sympathies of those over whom 
we rule; that kindness or severity is attended with the same 
sad consequences; that the natives of India may fear, but that 
they never will love their European Rulers. 

Like all hasty generalizations, there is in such reasoning as 
this some little portion of truth. At the present moment, while 
the Indigo Commission is sitting, we shall not undertake to 
describe in detail the life of a ryot in an Indigo district, or 
to point out what may be the causes of the unwillingness on 
the part of the ryots to cultivate Indigo. But we shill look 
at the Bengal Ryot generally, and expose in passing some of 
the many inaccuracies with which a book, otherwise full of 
really useful information, we mean * Rural Life in Bengal,” 
is crowded. We shall describe ryot life in the Rice districts of 
Bengal. We shall point out the advantages held out to the 
ryots in the rice districts—advantages which have brought 
about quite a revolution in the life and habits of the ryots in 
general. 

the cultivation of Indigo is almost entirely in the hands of 
Muropean Planters, who stand between the zemindars and the 
ryots, holding their lands generally of the zemindars. The 
cultivation of Indigo is anything but popular with the na- 
tives. Why it should be so, we do not fee! ourselves to be in 
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a position to dogmatize. In some districts, uropeans are for- 
hidden by the terms of their engagement to grow Indigo on 
their estates. We have known cases in which those ryots who 
have been most unmanageable so long as they were obliged to 
sow Indigo have given no trouble whatever as soon as they had 
carried their point, and had been allowed to grow what they 
believed to be more profitable to themselves. We know of a 
ease where the ryots paid up all demands against them, without 
questioning their accuracy, because they had been told that 
they would not be required to sow Indigo in future. ‘There 
ean be no doubt that the cultivation of Indigo goes against the 
erain with a ryot. Ile does not like it. Ile does not wish to 
engage in it. This unwillingness arises from several causes. 
In the first place, and we think this in itself a suflicient rea- 
son, the ryot finds it more profitable to sow his paddy. Facts 
are stubborn things. Rice is more profitable than Indigo, 


Now we. should like much to know where the Author of 


“ Rural Life in Bengal,” ever succeeded in buying the com- 
monest and coarsest rice at 14 annas a maund, (p. 68.) Rice 
might have been selling at that rate some 10 years ago, but 
the Author must have known, or ought to have known, that the 
price of rice has risen immensely within the last four or five 
years. We know of a gentleman who makes very large ship- 
ments of rice to Calcutta for export, and who has to pay a very 
considerably higher price for it. The Author of “ Rural Life in 
Bengal” must have known that rice is selling at a higher price, 
and he ought to have made a correction on that score as he has 
done in so many other places in his book. As the passage 
now stands it is likely to mislead those who do not know better. 
But besides this circumstance, that the ryot finds Indigo less 
profitable than Rice, (and this might not have been the case, if 
the Planter keeping up with the times, had offered better terms 
to the ryot,) his accounts instead of being made up every 
year, go on for years and years without being adjusted. The 
ryot never knows how he stands with his Planter. He is conti- 
nually taking fresh advances, and he never knows how much 
of his debt has been paid off by the labour of the past year. In 
this state of uncertainty he works on, but never finds himself 
better off than he was when he firstbegan. Like Sisyphus he 
succeeds in rolling the stone up the hill, only to see it roll 
down again. Like Ixion he is chained to a wheel which rolls and 
rolls and never drops. Like Tantalus he always seems to be 
within reach of his object and yet never secures it. Ilere toowe 
must point out an inaccuracy of the Author of * Rural Life mn 
Bengal.” He tells us, at page 90, that the Planter unlike the 
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M: ahajuns—-the Shy loc! is of [ndia-—tah no ewnterest wheter 
of course tor money advanced. Credat Judacus. Why, the very 
nits of all the misery and ruin which eventually overtake the 
ryot, arises from the high rate of interest at which money is 
advanced to the ryot by the Planter. This fact has been repeat- 
edly noticed in the recent disturbances, but has never been con- 
tradicted. Tere lies the origin of the ryot’s difficulties. He 
embarks on his Indigo specul: ition with what is to hima heavy 
debt, rendered. still heavier in consequence of the interest that 
he will have to pay. At the best it is a most precarious 
speculation. The ryot must trust to, though he can never 
reckon upon, genial showers and favorable weather. A 
shower of rain too soon or too late will ruin his prospects 
for the year. Tlis crops fail. Tis debts remain unpaid. — [is 
only chance of tiding over the difficulty is by receiving fresh 
advances from the Planter. It might be asked why need the 
ryot take fresh advances from the Planter under such cireum- 
stances ¢ Simply because he can't help himself. ** Pay me 
that thou owest,” says the Planter to him, or else take the eon- 
sequences, and the ryot knows well what that means. ‘ Pay 
me that thou owest,” or take a fresh advance for the next year 
which may be more favorable. 

Unlike his more fortunate master, the ryot has no Insolvency 


Court open to aflord him relief; he has no chance given him of 


Wiping out his past debts and of starting afresh, Is it then aniy 
cause for wonder that the ryot simply yields to necessity ¢ A 
well known writer in a recent number of * Fraser” has shown 
us how diflicult it is for men with all the superior advantages 
which we enjoy, to keep ourselves trom giving wp when we 
ought rather to think of coming down. Wow different is the 
poor ryot’s case. Ile has not even a chance given him of com- 
cud down, Ile has ho other COUrse open to him than to que 
up). 

We should be exceeding our limits if we were to follow the Au- 
thor of * Rural Life in Be ngal” through all his inaccuracies. We 
regret that a book which is otherwise so full of really useful infor- 
mation,should be so sadly disfigured with uncalled for misrepresen- 
tations and rash assertion. We wish that the Author had known 
a little more of the officials in the Mofussil than a couple of days 
spent with the Assistant Magistrate of Kishnaghur could have 
enabled him to do, before he made such wild statements about 
civilians in general. We should have wished him to see a 
little more of Indigo planting than he was able to see at Mul- 
nath louse. We should like him to have seen for himself more 
than he appears to haye done, ty have been less frequently a 
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companied with “ the rattle of his friend’s stirrup as he rode 
across the ryot’s khets.” We should have wished our Author 
to know a little more of our much-abused Regulations before he 
ventured to state so dogmatically that Mahommedan Law was 
administered in all cases in our Courts, that the Law officer's 
Futwa was taken in all cases before the Judges of our Mofus- 
sil Courts. We should have been glad to find that our Au- 
thor was at least aware of the existence of Act XI. 1859, when 
he was descanting so grandiloquently on all the vexatious an- 
noyanees incident to holding landed property in India. He knows 
perfectly well that such a statement would tell in England ;* 
and he must have known equally well that Act XL. was going 
through its different stages before his work was in the press, 
or at least before the last proof sheet left his hands. We 
are sorry that our Author was not a little more careful in the 
choice of his authorities, before he quoted from the geographi- 
eal report of Major Ralph Smyth on the condition of the ryots 
in the 24-Pergunnahs. 

As the book now stands, it is very far from being a correct 
representation of “ Rural Life in Bengal.” It is full of mistakes, 
full of one-sided views, full of misrepresentations, and we do hope 
that abler hands than ours will undertake the task of answer- 
ing it more completely and more satisfactorily than we have 
attempted to do. We cannot leave this part of our subject 
Without expressing our deep regret at the attitude assumed by 
some of the Missionaries in Kishnaghur. We are sorry for this, 
as well for the sake of the ryots, as on account of the Holy 
Work in which the Missionaries are engaged, and for which we 
feel the deepest sympathy. The thought forces itself into our 
mind, that a Missionary to write long letters to the Judian Field, 
must have more time at his disposal than he ought to have. 
We oannot help thinking that a Missionary’s life and work do 
not lie amid the fierce storm of political agitation. Our mind 
recurs to a passage in that Book which we but believe, and 
which they preach—‘* in quiet and in confidence shall be 
your streneth.” We believe that if a man sets his mind to do 
what he believes to be his duty, and does it quietly and earnest- 
ly he must succeed in the long run. We should be indeed glad 
to see the Missionaries influenced by some such principle, to 
see them keep to their own immediate duties, to see them rea- 
lize in their life and conduct, the truth they preach that their 
“kingdom is not of this world.” 

We have thus far described a ryot’s life and prospects in an 


* See the Athenwum for February 18. 
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Indigo district. We have seen the dark side of the picture 
Let us now turn to the sunny side. 

How different is the ryot’s lot in the rice districts of Bengal 
He gets a bit of land commensurate with his means. ‘True it is 
he paysa high rent for it. [le pays a Nuzur, he pays Salami 
he pays Hani and Thori; he pays half a bundle with extor- 
tions; despite all this, (and we are very far from saying that a 


‘ tv 


ryot’s life, even in arice district, 1s one of unmingled hy: appine ss), 
he ekes out his living small though it be, without putt 19 him- 

self to much trouble, or w: sthout running any risks from bad 
weather, as his brother ryot in the Indigo® districts alway 

does. Idle by nature, pct rvot takes kind lly to hush: a lle 
vorks but little, and leaves nature to do the rest. It mieht be 
said almost literally of a rvot in a rice district, that he has but 
to cast his corn upon the waters and he finds it alter many 
days.” This crops once sown, lie has nothing more to do, no- 
thing more to fear. In due course of time his crops app wear, 

Soon atter they are reaped and stored. He dinds a ready market 
for his rice, and gets a more than reasonable return for his outlay 
of capital. Now all this is no fancy sketch. It is true to the 
life; ask any body who knows any thine at all of a rice dis- 
trict in Bengal, and he will confirm all we have said. 

To give an illustration of what we have said. Our night 
punkah bearers to whom we pay four Rs, each per mensem, 
hold 2 drons of land for which they pay 64 Ns. yearly to their 
Zemindar. A couple of drons of land would, in the wait of the 
country of whic h we are speaking, be equal to about 16 acres. On 
this bit of land they clear as they tell lOO Rs every year alter 
paying every thing, ‘but we should s: ay ‘the at 120 Rs. would not be 
above the mark. Besides pulling our thar at night they 
withtwo other brothers take the flee Sahih to his Court an LO ‘{ 
3 Rs. a month each, all the year onied, Their vearly income 
then stands thus, 120 Rs. profit on their land, 48 Rs. from us 
for pulling our punkah for 6 months, and 144 Rs, a year from 
the p rincipal Sudder Ameen, making in all over 300 Rs. a year 
to be divided amongst 5 brothers. Now can any thing like this 
be found in an Indigo district ? And this, be it observed, is not an 
exceptional case that we have singled out. Ex uno disce omnes.* 
In a rice district a ryot knows what it is to be comfortable, 
What it is to be above want, what it is to be independent. He 
will not go abroad to seek for work unless he can make his 


own terms. In some districts in Eastern Bengal a palki 


‘The case we have given is taken from the least profitable part of the district 
of which We are writing 
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dik is laid with the greatest difficulty. In one district punkah 
bearers are asking 5 Ks. a month, where they only got 24 Rs. 
10 or 12 years ago. To those who do not look L elow the sure- 
face of things, who take what Carlyle calls a skin-deep 
view of things, this independence on the part of the ryot is very 
provoking. The high spirited Anglo-Saxon adventurer cannot 
stand such impertinence. Ile has no notion of a native making 
his own terms, demanding his own price. 

There are others again who take an enlarged view of things, 
who look upon the fact to which we have alluded as a social 
phenomenon, as a fact in social science. The history of 
every nation has taught them, that one sure sign of national 
pro sperity is to be found in the condition of the laboring 
classes, and that such condition is he: althy and hopeful when 
the laboring classes begin to feel what it is to be inde- 
pendent, when they know what it is to be above want. For 
ourselves we welcome this stage of progress in a ryot’s life, 
we feel sure that one element at least, of social progress 
isat work. ‘The ryot is above want. Tle is learning to contrast 
habits of industry and self-dependence. He is beginning to 
regulate his expenditure by his income. And who that knows 
the almost in-born improvidence of the natives of this country, 
will not gladly accept this fact as one step in the right direction, 
as one stage gained on the road to social progress ? 

Nor is this all. With the acquisition of a little land which se- 
cures to the ryot his competency, comes his unwillingness to leave 
his country or rather the dis trict in which he was born and where 
he has his fami ilv. Whena ryot finds that he can always com- 
mand a ready sale for his crops, that he can always get enough 
from his land to enable him to live with his family, you may 
depend upon it he will not go abroad to seek out work, unless 
it be rendered attraetive with the prospect of high waves, A 
servant who will serve you for four Rupees a mouth in his own 
district will not follow you to another for double that sum. 
You may perhaps ask, why ? The answer is very obvious. 
The man has some land, no matter how little. He has his yoke 
or two of oxen or even more, according to his circumstances. 
fie has his eows, &c. He has his wife and family, and whilst he is 
serving you at your home, his children are away at work in the 
fields, ploughing, sowing, reaping. Ile goes home to his family 
every day. Tle has always something to ask, something to 
talk about. He has just come across Pir Ban's Khets, and has 
seen the “ Sarsu” thrive better than on his own lands; or he does 
not think Chand Gazi’s bullocks so good as Mahased Ali’s; or 
it it be the season for the Aus Dhén or the Boro Dhan, he 
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speculates on the probable out-turn, If a Mussul: man, he ei 
quires after the eggs that are to go to the next day’s hat. It 
a Hindoo, his son tells how the calf drank up all the milk, 
and so none has been sold. In short we think it a great 
mistake that some pe ople mi _ when they say that a ryot talks 
of nothing but ot pic e ant { his 7 Mokaddams. “ Ile dk es tall 
of these things, and pray who doves not, especially of the last, 
when it is his misfortune to fall into a lawyer's shands ? All we 
maintain is, that the ryot has other topics of conversation. — is 
very occupations tind them for him. He has in short enough 
to make his house a home. 

We have already pointed out one most hopet ful sign of pro- 
eress in the ryot, and we wish to return to it, as it 1s one of the 
highest importance, one which cannot be too often noticed. 
We have spoken of the growing self dependence ot the ryot. 
This marks an epoch in the history, of civilization in India. 
It shows that the ryot is beginning to emancipi ate himself trom 
& most oppressive tyranny, the tyranny of protection, that 
he now looks to his own labors, his own industry, that he has 
his own lands, and that this is all he wants, and being all he 
wants he makes every sacrifice to get it. 

Any one who 1 is at all acquainted with Mofussil life must be 
aware of the daily growing importanc e that is attached to the 
— of land, among all cl: asses of natives. Domestic ser- 

vants, court peons,. ch: apr asis,* all hold, or do their best to get 
a little land. If you happen to be a‘ hakim? and take your 
chaprasi when you eo out after snipe, he will be sure to take 
you over his khets first, and if ina moment of enthusiasm, after 
bringing r down your first couple, 3 you puta question ortwo to your 
cicerone about the crops &c., he will be sure to drop in the fact, 
that ‘* danda’s” khets will yield a good crop, because © Hlazur’s 
Tarhrif? has brought him there. Perh: aps in his own mind * ban- 
da” may be swearing at Hazur for treading upon his young crops. 

We ‘cannot here resist the temptation of quoting ‘ta rather 
long passage from the writings of one of the most profound 
thinkers of the day on soc ial questions.t Nothing that we 
could say, could put the fact we have been noticing, V1Z., 
the self-dependence of the ryot, in a stronger light. “+ The 

‘poor have come out of leading strings, and cannot any longer 
‘be governed or treated little children. To their own qualities 
“must now be commended the care of their destiny. Modern 


. 

This We hope Wii 4 expla in the charge brous ght by some a vrainst Government 
0 under- “pay beh the peobs att ic} ie 1] to the Courts. The fact re allv 13, that a 
4 ~ rasi { r ve w ork he a es 3, iS be tt Sr off th: iv any other natiye af By Cc lass. 


Joho Stuart Mill, Political Economy, Vol, ii. p. 328 
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‘nations will have to learn the lesson that the well-being 
* of a people must exist by means of the justice and self-govern- 
‘ment, the dikaiosyne and sophrosyne of the individual citizen. 
‘The theory of dependence attempts to dispense with the neces- 
‘sity of these qualities in the dependent classes. But now, 
‘when even in position they are becoming less and less depen- 
‘dent, and their minds less and less acquiescent in the degree 
‘of dependence which remains, the virtues of independence are 
‘those which they stand in need of. Whatever advice or exhor- 
‘tation or guidance is held out to the laboring classes, must 
‘henecforth be tendered to them as equals and accepted with 
‘their eyes open. ‘The prospect of the future, depends on the 
‘degree in which they can be made rational beings.” 

No description of ryot life would be complete without 
some notice of the new Rent Bill which was passed by 
the Legislature last year. A writer in the Hindu Patriot has 
called it the ryot’s Magna Charta. Henceforth a ryot is no more 
his Zemindar’s bondsman. Ilis personal freedom is now secured 
to him, for his Zemindar can no longer force him to come to his 
K\utcherry, to beat him, keep him in duress, and afterwards re- 
lease him on the payment of a Alathat. [lis rent can only be 
enhanced, and he can himself be only ejected, subject to certain 
conditions. If his crops are distrained and sold he has only 
himself to blame. VPersonal freedom, certainty of tenure, and 
security from distraint, these three grand provisions of the Bill, 
form an epoch in the constitutional History of India. ‘The his- 
torical position of so bold a measure has not we think been 
sufliciently and prominently noticed. India has now entered 
upon a new phase of her career. She has emerged from the 
dark depths of feudalism into the bright sunlight of constitu- 
tional freedom. 

We do not hold at all with those who are inclined to look 
upon Act X. of 1859 as premature. We have no sympathy with 
those who would keep the ryot in leading strings for ever. The 
ryot has now outgrown his baby clothes. Ie must in other words 
have all to which he is entitled as a full crown freeman. We 
have here several objections urged against the practicability of 
this Bill. Was there ever any reform initiated against which 
the whole force of class interests and rent-born prejudices was 
not brought to bear ? The Zemindar has every assistance afford- 
ed him by the law to realize his rents from his ryots, only he 
must treat the ryot as a freeman, and not as his slave; only he 
must not drag the poor unfortunate ryot to his Guhrm Kutcherry. 
And who that knows aught of the atrocities committed in such 


places would dare to restore to the Zemindar a privilege he | 


So grossly abused ? 
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But much as we might wish, we must not stay much 
onver on Act is It sha res a separate notice. Llow- 
ever, it is no use struggling against the change that has 
been introduced. Nay rather we should do our best to en- 
courage it, and if we have read the lessons of history aright, 
we shall not fail to do SO. ‘This re ‘form, if wisely directed, ust 
be attended with great national results. We may depend upon 
it that national prosperity can only co-cxist with the well be- 
ing and si ocial advancement of the working classes; we may 
eather together mighty armies, and build large fleets; we 
may eratity our national vanity with the mighty achievements 
of our military i we may pride ourselves in an ante- 
diluvian aristocracy; but what will all this avail us so long 
as one million of allies classes are op pressed, hiaheatied, digs 
based ?® Wherein did all this avail Russia in her late strucyle 
with the Western Powers? Wherein does it avail her now 
amid her ditheulties with the serf? Wherein did all this avail 
the Great Napoleon whilst his conscription carried off villagers 
from their homes—left their fields neglected—their homesteads 
desolate? Look at all the countries in Europe, and see if it is 
not the fact that wheresvever there has been, and still is, a mark- 
ed progress social and moral in the condition of the labouring 
classes, there is to be found national prosperity ? 

We have said that the great change in the condition of the 
ryots will if wisely directed he fraught will inestimable results to 
the country at large. We think that every unprejudiced mind 
must give Ci vernment eredit for having done all it could well 
do. Look for instance at the mighty impulse that has been 
eiven to education all through the country. Now we have no- 
thing to do with Government schools, we cannot be charged 
with, * nothing like leather.’ Still we do take some interest 
in thé cause of native edueation, and moreover we think that it 
is the duty of every body whose lot has been cast in this coun- 
try to do so. It is a duty we owe them. It is a trust com- 
mitted to us, and we may be sure ot this, that we shall be more 
than repaid for the proper discharge of this our duty in the 
general prosperity and well-being of the countr y. 

* Aristotle’s criterion,” says Sir William Hamilton,t “ of an 


—! 


* 7 : . . > . . « . 
Plato inthe 4th Book of his Republic p. 420, urges this duty of looking to 
the general well-being of the country, in very beautiful language. 


* Discussion on P hilosop! ny, Ke. p. 5S. 2oud Edition. Readers of Aristotle's Ethics 
and VP oh tics, Det “d Scarce 'y be refe rre ¢ | ry the last Ch: ipt er * the former treatise 
and the 7th Book of the latter for Aristotle’s view on educatio . It is some time 
since we have looked at Aristotle, but we think Sir W, Hamilton must have refer- 
red to a passage in the 4th Book of the Politics, where Aristotle is discussing the 
best possible form of Government. 
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‘honestand intelligent Government holds unusually true.” © A Go- 
vernment, * says the philos sopher, ‘ruling for the benefit of all, is 
‘of its very nature anxious for the edueation of all, not o1 nly be- 
‘cause intellig ence is in itself a wood, and the condition of wood, 
‘but even in order that its subject smay be able to appreciate 
‘the benefits of which it 1s itself the source. Whereas a Govern- 
‘ment ruling for the profit of its administrators, is naturally 
‘willing to debase the mind and the character of the governed, 
‘to the end that they may be disqualified to understand, to care 
‘for, and to assert their rights.” 

We do not think the Government system a decided success 
—what human scheme or system ever was? We are far from 
thinking it so successful as our Mission Schools, seattered about, 
not near enough though, all through the country. But this is 
a totally different question, to which we may return on some 
future occasion We have now to do with the results of Go- 
vernment education. All we contend for is, that if a measure 
is to be judged by its results, the Government system has been, 
and is successtul. ‘This we may reasonably infer from the al- 
most universal desire that prevails amongst — natives now-a- 
days to come to the Government schools or to send their sons 
there. 

It is no use going against facts, go to any Government school 
in the Mofussil and you will see it thronged with pupils. Look 
up the school records and you will see that every year, nay 
every month, the school is increasing its numbers. In some 
schools, the head master will tell you that numbers are refused 
admission, as the classes are already too large. And where do 
all these lads come from? Not from the homes of wealthy Ze- 
mindars and influcntial Talookdars. No—but you will see there 
the sons of peasant proprictors aud rising Shahirs, the sons in 
short of the poorer men of the middle classes. And yet in the 
face of all this, we have it constantly dinned into our ears that 
Government schools are a failure! 

But education by itself will not be enough. We must find 
some scope for the energies, some outlet for the ambition of 
those youths who leave our Government schools and Mission 
schools. This we have every reason to hope will not be want- 
lng, [uropean energy is every day developing some hitherto 
unknown resources of the country. All over the country, we 
find E .uropean agency at work, exploring mines, growing tea, cul- 
tivating hemp, and flax, and silk, and we must “add indigo, con- 
structing railroads, building steam boats, clearing waste lands for 
future cultivation. Who that has seen the immense start that 
has been giyen to European colonization, since the year of the 
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mutiny, ean even in imagination picture to himself the India that 
is to be ? 

Kor ourselves, we have no sympathy with those who join in 
the outcry against the advent ot Muropean settlers. We think 


on the contrary, that we can never have enough—we can never 


have too much of European agency and European energy in 
India. But, we must have it of the nght sort. We must 
have men who come out duly impressed with a sense of the 
high responsibilities with which every European in India is 
charged. We must have men of a far different stamp from those 
who first left the shores of Iingland to colonize Australia. The 
work is different, the agency employed must be different like- 
wise. We cannot—we dare not if we would, blot out from the 
map of history, nations that have exercised so vast an influence 
upon the civilization of the past. Ours is the work of resto- 
ration, of regeneration, not of extermination. 

Yes, we look forward to a glorious future for India. We 
may not live to see our anticipations realized. Our lot may 
perchance be cast in still more troublous times than those the 
memory of which is still fresh upon most minds. The political 
complications in urope may hinder tor a while the great work 
in which we are engaged, yet, if we have read God’s lessons 
aright, if the teaching of history be no dream nor illusion, 
India will outlive the tury of that storm, if it should ever burst 
over our heads. India in the undisturbed possession of that 
national liberty which we enjoy, in the full enjoyment of thai 
religion which has made us wiat we are, will one day sit as a 
“ Queen among the nations, if she will not still be the brightest 
‘gem in England’s Crown.” 

‘Le mouvement progressif de la socicté, échappera donc 
‘facilement 4 I appreciation des hommes, surtout aux époques 
‘de crise du le sort des géncrations présentes semble sacrifié a 
‘Pavenir. Cependant ceux qui, dun point de vue supérieur 
‘aux émotions du moment, savent apercevoir le developpement 
‘du genre humain et comparer son état a plusieurs degrés de 
‘distance, voient clairement se manifester le progrés et la ten- 
‘dance au perfectionnement.”* 


* Manual de Politique—par V. Gurchard, p. 19. We would take this oppor- 
tunity of recommending this book to those of our readers who do not happen to 
be acquainted with it. It needs no recommendation at our hands when we say, 
that it is published in the same series with, and is infended to be a sort of compas 
nion book to, Renonvier’s Histoire de la Philosophie Ancienne et Moderne. 
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Anr. V.—Narrative of the Enbassy of Kuy Gonzaes pe 
Craviso to the Court of Timur at Samarcand, A, D. 1103-6. 
Translated for the first time, with Notes, Xc., by CLEMENTS R. 
Markxuam, F. RR. G. Ss.) London: printed for the Hakluyt 
Society. 1839. 


Tue journal of the grave and stately Castilian Knight, Ruy 
Gonzales de Clavijo, has an interest to the men of our day, akin 
to that with which we read of the newly disinterred city at 
Wroxeter, or Roman life at Pompeii, with the fragile rolls which 
may contain the lost books of Livy and Tacitus, or the tomb 
paintings of Egypt, or the sculptures and engraved cylinders, 
which may yet tell us the thoughts and inner life, as well as 
the conquests and names, of the great men of Babylon and Ni- 
neveh. It was written less than 460 years ago; but represents 
a state of socicty and a balanee of power, which, with our pre- 
sent experience and habits of thinking, it is difficult to realize,— 
difficult even to eredit, or deem possible. Russia was a ‘Tartar 
Satrapy. Prussia was governed, or trodden down, by the ‘Teu- 
tonic Knights ; France and Germany overrun by foreign invaders, 
and tora asunder by intestine strife. There was not a Pro- 
testant State, there was not a printed book in Iurope. America, 
Australia and the Cape were not yet even thought of, Continental 
Kurope was one vast field of unceasing fighting—battles, skir- 
mishes, robberies, murders, miscry and crime. If one can but 
pause to think, Froissart’s delightful pages are terrible reading. 
God forbid we should ever see the like again. ‘The crusades 
had killed faith. ‘There was no law but that of the strong hand. 
Men respected that ; and besides—uothing. But this intolcrable 
misery struck out the coming light. It gave despotism to 
France : it gave freedom to England. The Jacqueric paved the 
way for Louis XI.; Wat Tyler taught the people their power, 
and was the prelude to our first revolution, when Richard of 
Bordeaux was deposed, and Henry of Lancaster raised to the 
throne by the Commons of England-—a revolution as bloodless 
and as complete as that of the 3rd William ;—and, in Kurope’s 
darkest day, England had her Wickliffe—the true father and 
founder (more than Luther himself) of Hurope’s greatness, and 
Europe’s civilization and freedom. He was dead; but, when 
Clavijo writes, his diseiples Huss and Jerome of Prague had 
taken the torch from his hand, and held it aloft in the darkness, 
Light was sorely needed. The Lithuanians were still Pagans, 
and the Saxons and Prussians, compelled at last after a fierce 
strugele of 700 years, had becn beaten by the won mace of Char- 
JUNE, 1860, 2J 
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lemagne and the Teutonic Kuights into something which 
musnamed Christianity. 

The Cathohe world was divided between two rival Pope: 
The conduct of the eldest son of the Church, im this thorny 
conjuncture, may afford an edifying lesson to the remarkable 
man who now fills his place. Charles of Irance, not yet 
utterly deranged, took counsel with the Emperor of Germany, 
and, to restore unity to the Church, determined to end the 


scandal by compelling both the Popes to resign. He made 
known his will to Benedict (the French Pope) through a spe- 
cial ambassador, the Bishop of Cambray. Benedict in great 


wrath replied, ** Since Lam Pope, fF will continue so as long as | 
‘live, and will not, though it Cost me my life, renounce it. You 
‘will tell our son of France, that hitherto we have considered 
‘him as a good Catholic; but that, from the bad advice he ha: 
‘lately received, he is about to embrace errors, Which he will 
‘ "repent of. LT entreat you, that you would beg of lin from me, 
not to follow any counsels, the result of which m: iv trouble hi 
‘conscience.’ When the Marshal of France, the brave Bouci- 
cault, Whose ¢: iptiy itv among the ‘Turks had perhaps not improy- 
ed his Christianity, heard from the bishop the Pope’ s refusal to 
submit himself to the king of France, he said, *f Bishop, you 
‘may now return to France, for you hi: ive nothing more to do 
‘here ; and T will exceute what IL have been harged with.” ‘The 
bishop rephed “ God's will be done.’ The Pope in his ex- 
tremity imtreated the King of Arragon, to send men to hep 
him, olleying to trauster his see to Perpignan, or Bareeclona. 
The king of Arragon, savs [roissart, care fully saben “1 these let- 
ters, but paid little attention to their contents. He said to those 
near his person;—** What! does this priest Suppose that J am 
‘to mvolve myse ‘lt Ina war with the king of France to support 
‘his quarrel ¢ [ should indeed be very blameworthy to interfere.” 
‘Sir,’ replied lis knights, “what you say is true. You have no 
‘business to meddle with sueh matters - for you must know that 
‘the king of France has been ably advised, and has just cause to 
‘act as he does. Leave the clergy to themselves. ‘They have long 
‘held their benefices undisturbed ; and they ought to be made 
‘to tecl, whence their wealth arises,” While the king of Ar- 
ragon and his knights talked together in this somewhat Rabe- 
laisian style, grim fate was approaching Avignon in the shape 
of the French Marshal. Ile took Avignon without striking a 
blow, and invested the Pope elosely in his palace, suffering no 


one to go in, or come out. Benediet had collected provisions 


enough to hold out for 2 or 3 vears : but, (unfortunate ov ersight) 
hie had forgotten tuel ; 


wud, as he and his cardinals were not 

















prepared to devour raw meat, they were forced to surrender, and 
io submit to the order of the king of France. 

The moral ct this episode is that it is not good for the Pope 
to quarrel with the Freuch, and that even a Bomba is not to be 
depended Ol. 

There is another coimeidence between those times and ours, 
Tis same king of France made great preparations to mvade Eng- 
land: both nations taxed themselves cheerfully : both were eager 
jor the fray. The English policy was to allow the Freneh to 
land without opposition; then to set fire to their flect, avoid a 
pitched battle, aud not to let one Frenchman leave England alive, 
except as a ransomed prisoner. But the winds and John of 
Berry were unfavourable to the projeeted mvasion ; and a few 
years more saw [henry V. in Paris, and France prostrate at his 
feet. 

it may not be uninteresting to glance at the condition of Ku- 
rope in the days of Clavijo. In Franee, Bretagne and Burgundy 
were dependent only du name, and made war or peace, without 
the eousent of the French king, and as often agamst him, as 
on his side. Gascony and the south of France were iWnelish: and, 
in the glorious days of the Black Prince, Bordeaux eclipsed 
Paris. Jor a period of 100 years, beginning with the battle of 
Cressy in A. D. 1546, France was in an agony ;—her monarchs 
weak or worthless; her nobles and princes of the blood, profuse, 
exacting, robbers, adulterers, murderers. The Dukes of berry, 
Ovleaus, Burgundy, and Brittany were all alike infamous ; the 
queen, Isabel of Bavaria, was another Messalina, or Agrippina ; 
and the wretched insane king was a mere puppet im their 
hands. The courtiers resembled their lords. The people 
Were ground down by unscrupulous and monstrous exactions, 
Armies marched through the unhappy land in every direc- 
tion; Brench, Euglish, Burgundians, Britons, Gascons, Ger- 
mans. Plunder, violenee, aud conflagration followed in their 
train. During the brict truces that intervened there was no 
rest for the afflicted people. The Iree companions, as they were 
called, spread like locusts, pillaging, robbing, and murdering. 
Froissart detines them as** men of all sorts, who made war 
‘upon every one that was worth robbing.” They built or sur- 
prized towers, forts, and castles, made forays in every direction, 
and lived aud died in lust, riot, and bloodshed. Covetous, cruel, 
and remorseless, no man’s life was safe, and no woman’s honour. 
Their one work was plunder and fighting ; their one virtue 
courage. That was indomitable; hard and keen as their own 
swords, But the blackest feature of all was that no disgrace 
Was attached to their calling; and these merciless ruffians and 
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robbers, recking with the blood of women and children. clasped 
hands in friendly companionship with Chandos, Duguesclin, and 
the Black Prinee. Oue of them, nicknamed the Arch-priest 
infamous for every vice, while plundering near Avignon, so ter- 
rified Pope Innocent VI. and his clergy that they entered into a 
treaty with him. Ile entered Avignon, where he was received 
‘with as much respect as if he had been son to the king of 
‘France. Tle dined many times with the Pope and Cardinals, 
‘who gave him absolution for all his sins ; aud at his departure, 
‘they presented him with 40,000 crowns.’ (Froissart, Vol. 1, 
238.) After a eareer of ten years of successful villany, he was 
murdered by the ruffians, whom he led. ‘Then famine came, 
and with it the fierce desire of revenge, The peasants rose in a 
Jacquerie against their tyrants, burnt their castles, dishonoured 


and murdered their wives and daughters, retaliated every form of 


torture and outrage, and tore their oppressors limb from limb, or 
flayed and crucified them. Such was the insecurity of the time, 
that the Dauphiness of France, the Duchess of Orleans, and 300 
ladies of the highest families, had to flee for their lives to the 
little town of Meaux, which was instantly surrounded, and 
taken possession of by nine or ten thousands of the infuriated 
peasantry. ‘Their few attendants, headed by the Duke of Orleans 
In person, attempted a gallant but hopeless defence i the 
market place; and, in a few hours all would have been over 
with the most illustrious blood of France, but for the interpo- 
sition of God's providence. Just at that time, the Comte de tox 
and the celebrated Captal de Buch were returning from a eru- 
sade against the Heathens in Prussia. With their small company 
of sixty lances, they were admitted into the market place, and, 
disdaining to defend the place, they threw every entrance open, 
and rode forth at full speed upon the rabble. The first flutter of 
their pennon was cnough. The Jaeques fled in dismay ; full 
7,000 of them were slain, or drowned in the river ; and the Jac- 
querie was at an end. Muititudes were hanged without trial ; 
and there was nothing for the miserable people but to go back 
to their misery, and bear as they best could, all that their op- 
pressors chose to inflict. l’rance seemed rushing headlong to 
ruin. One gallant king had dicd in prison ; another was insane ; 
the nobles were factious, venal, profligate ; Cressy, Poitiers, Na- 
varete, and Auray were crowded into a single life time ; and Agin- 
court was close at hand. During that disastrous century, the 
most warlike nation in the world lay withering under a curse, 
powerless for good or evil: and, as Normandy had conquered 
Hngland, it seemed as if Mucland was to conquer Franee. Scot- 
land under the First Edward was perhaps as wretched as France : 
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but her agony was shorter, and the rebound to freedom and vie- 
tory more signal and glorious. ‘The invaders were driven from 
france by Agnes Sorel and Joan of Arc; from Scotland by 
Robert the bruce. 

The great Empire of Russia was a dependency of the Tar- 
tars, rude, savage and uncivilized. ‘There was no Prussia. ‘Lhe 
most powerlul monarch of Central Kurope was Sigismund of 
Hlungary ; and he had been beaten by the Turks. Italy torn 
by intestine strife, had still something of the old itoman fire in 
her soul ; and the Venetians and Genoese yet held the monarchy 
of the seas, and quenched in blood the new-born fiery zeal of 
the Musulman: but Italy had no land army worthy otf the name. 
Spain had three Kings—Heury of Castille, grandson of the 
Bastard, Martin of Arragon, and the Moorish dynasty in Gra- 
nada; fer, in the year of Grace 1400, the Moors sull reigned in 
Spain, and a Greek Emperor in Constantinople. ut im spite of 
wl that Boucicault and the Genoese could do, and right valiantly 
did they bestir themselves, Constantinople was simply awaiting 
its death-blow. Could Spain strike a blow for Christendom ? 
ler armies were a brave but undisciplined rabble; and had 
they not had the support of Du Guesclin and the Free Compa- 
nies, the Black Prince would bave won the Victory ot Navarcete 
within au hour. A little later, at the battle of Albujarota, 
$,000 Portuguese drove 40,000 Spaniards before them, led by 
Henry the Bastard himself. Indeed after the Portuguese had 
overpowered and slain the Free Companies, who had incautious- 
ly separated from the main body, it was a flight rather than a 
fivht. 

Lhe English nation was then beyond doubt the most powerful 
and renowned of all Christendom. The country was at peace ; the 
middle classes intelligent and wealthy, and the army successful 
in war, and unrivalled in strength and valour. But poor incapa- 
ble French Richard had been newly put to death, and Henry 
Was still insecure on the throne, where the Londoners had 
placed him. Stout King Richard, the first, had cured them ot 
the crusade fever; and the truth is, that, secure in their beloved 
island, they looked on with considerable indifference, while their 
neighbours’ houses were burning. For, it was true, that a 
black and threatening cloud was rising in the Kast, and no man 
could tell when the storm burst, what wrecks it might leave 
behind, There was a question of the ast in those days, as 
In ours; but Murope was then * the sick man,’ and the ‘Turk 
aud the Tartar quarrelled for his mbhicritance. 

Twice before the Cross seemed about to fall before the Cres- 
cent, and Europe to become a Musulman satrapy. The strong 
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arm of Mudes of Aquitain, and the hammer of Charles in thie 
bloody fight of ‘Pours, drove back the wave in its first ficree 
rush of devastation ; and now for 700 years there had been one 
long ebb; and, though the Moors were still) in Spam, they 
were there only on sulferanee, Grenada balanced Con: stantinople 
in arts, in elegance and effeminacy ; but, when the day of doow ee 
came, the Christian Constantine died like a hero in his jiar- 
ness; the Moorish Boabdil tled, weeping like a woman. 

In the year 1240, the peril was still more imminent. The 
great Batow Khan, the 2nd in descent from Jengis, poured his 
hordes into Western Europe, conquered Russia, Poland and 
Hlungary,and in the modern Russian Empire established a Kip- 
ehak (Cossack) dynasty, which lasted for 200 years. © Moscow, 
Kicv, Breslau and Cracow were burnt. The great battle of Lienitz 
left Central Europe utterly defenceless. Germany was threatened; 
the Ilungarians almost exterminated ; and on their return Jaden 
with booty beyond the Volza,the ‘Tartars devastated Servia, Bos- 
nia and Bulgaria; while, in the same century, 5 crusades im 70 
years ended in the final victory of the Mamelukes over the 
power and the chivalry of Germany, England and France, repre- 
sented by such « shampions as Frederick LL, St. Louis, and our 
own Mdward the Ist. fortunately for urope, the Tartars turn- 3 
ed their arms to the Kast—to China, Thibet and Hindustan : [as 
and the Mamelukes went down before the rising streneth of the 
Ottoman Turks. Bajazet was only the 4th Sultan: but already, 
all Asia Minor was ‘Turkish; he held nearly all the Greek em- 
pire in: Hurope; Constantinople had seen lis armies before her 
walls: he was preparing for the conquest of ILungary ; and his 
hoast struck terror ito Christendom, that, after the capture of 
Constantinople, he would march upon Rome, and feed his horse 
with oats on the high altar of St. Peter’s. This was no empty 
boast. He could well have done it. After the victory at Nico- 
polis, there was no power in Iurope, that could have staid his 
march fora day. Chandos and the Black Prince were gone ; 
aud his degenerate sou now misgoverned England. The King of 
France was just becoming imsane; Ie ary of Castille was a mere be 
cluld ; and, by universal consent, Sigismund of Ilungary was 
the bulw: ark of surope against the infidel. 

larther off, but not less formidable, and hating the very name 
of Christian, was the veteran warrior of Samareand. the Creat 
‘Timur(whose deeds already dwarfed those of Alexander) yet in his 
ereen old age, still burning for conquest, and having still before 
him the * crowning elory” of Angora. Ile be lieved it * to be 
‘the duty of every prince to invade any country where tyranny, 
‘ oppression and iniquity are predominant ; ‘and certainly Gtany- 
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in this wide world) all three were predominant in Chris- 


With two such war clouds ready to burst in whirlwind and 


tempest,—for 


behind him only 
already well earned the formidable cognomen of the “ light- 


ning’—a_ hush of 


Timur 


Was a very whirlwind i 
devastation, oe 


speed, leaving 


wreck and Bajazet had 


awe, such as separated the Medes and Lydi- 


anus in the midst of battle, for a while stopped the din of arms, 
and drew together the deadliest enemies under the pressure of 


the Ccounmon 


Armenia 


assistance. 


danger, 
went trom Court to Court, to warn, 
Charles of 


The king of Cyprus, and the king of 
and to implore 


France, Richard of Eneland, the Dukes 


Berry, Anjou and Burgundy, held Council together ; and it 
was determined to send a powerful force to the help of Sigis- 
mund of Hungary, upon whom the first brunt must fall, and 
who had sent ambassadors to lay before the Western kings the 
threats and projects of Bajazet, and the imminent peril to Chris- 


tendom. 


The ente 


nte cordiale, we fear, in those days, meant a 


cordial hatred of each other, whatever it may mean now. Not 


au Knglishman joined the expedition. 


and Burgundian. 
ed a little army as ever fought astricken field, joined Sigismund 
Its Jeader was John the Fearless, in the flower of his 
youth, and with a name as yet not infamous; but with him were 


at Buda. 


ihe bravest and most expericneed warriors of I*ranee. 


It was wholly Freneh 
Karly in 1696, as splendid and we Hd appomt- 


The Lord 


De Coucy was the real general ; and with him the Constable and 
the Admiral of France, the valiant Boucicault, and the very cream 


and flower ot 


huights 


French chivalry. 
and gentlemen. 


There were 1000 kiights and 1000 


squires, splendidly armed and gallantly appointed, full of that 
edan, Which has so often led the Freuch to vietory, and full also 
of rashne ss and overwecning vanity——the sure precursors of dis- 
So confident were they of victory, that nothing was 
spoken of in the French camp, but the speedy defeat of the 
‘Lurks, to be followed by the conquest of Syria, and the deli- 
verance of Jerusalem: and, in the ensuing spring, reinforced by 
a combined army of French and [nelish ge and men at 


asters, 


ar lus, 


it Was unanimously agreed that nothing 1 
sinned before them. 


1 Asia could 


Sigismund took the field with 60,000 Cavalry ; neither French 
hor Hungarians had any other Lufantry than the camp followers, 


They crossed the Danube, and laid siege to Nicopolis. 


Their 


irst encounter with the Turks was a glorious success ; but it 
caused their ruin. 


reconnoitriny expedition, with 500 lances, and as many crossbuw- 


The veteran De Coucy left the camp ou a 


It was an army altogether of 
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men on horseback. Tle came npon an army of 20,000 Turks, 
and, by skilful manceuvre, led them into an ambuse ade, and ses 
tally defeated them with terrible slaughter. From that day the 
Coustable of France envied and hated him, and invariably 
thwarted and opposed him in the council. 

All this time there was nothing seen of Bajazct ; and an ex- 
press from the Greek emperor brought news that he was still 
in Egypt. The siege was pressed by the Ilungarians, and the 
French were considerably i advance, in the most careless and 
confident security. 

On the Monday before ,Michaclmas, in the year 1396, the 
Freuch were busy with diuer, unarmed, ana without even an 
outpost. John of Burguady and Ins lords were somewhat heat- 
ed with wine, when the Hlungari: mand I-rench scouts rushed 
together into his tent, to tell him that the Turk was vpon him, 
Drunk and sober, all armed and hastened to the ficld: the 
Marshal of the pon gee rode up in hot haste, bearing Sigis- 
mund’s command and entreaty, cither to retire upon the main 
body, or to wait for only two hours until he could join them. 
The Lord De Coucy, being asked for his opinion, said that king 
Sigismund’s was good counsel, Which it was ahke their duty 
and their interest to follow: * but the Constable instantly cried 
‘out, Yes, yes, the king of [lungary wishes to gain all the 
‘honour of the day. Let those obey him, who hke: I never 
‘will;” and instantly displaved his banner. The Lords, heated 
with wine, and eager for the light, followed him ; and De Coucy, 
and Sir John de Vienne were foreed to acquiesce. As yet they 
beheved that Bajazevs vanguard of 8,000 men was all that 
was before them; and 1,900 of the chivalry of Franee were 
well able to stand agaist such odds, thrice told. 

At the first charge, the Turkish vanguard driven before them, 
like chaff, poured through a defile mto the plain beyond ; and the 
French, eagerly followmg, found themselves in the presence 
of an army of 120,000 men, led by Bajazct himself, outflank- 
ing them on both sides, and already wheeling round to get 
between them and the Hungarians. Then they looked in each 
other’s faces, and knew they were doomed men. But there was 
no thought of flight or surrender. They rushed into the thick 
of the enemy; for two hours, they bore the whole brunt of the 
‘Turkish army, and, before they were taken or slain, 15,000 of 
Bajazet’s best troops lay weltering in their blood. Had they 
‘ waited,” says Vroissart, “for the Hungarian army consisting 
‘of 60,000 men, they micht perhaps have gained a victory : but 
‘to their pride and presumption Was the whole loss owing : and 
it was so great, that never since the defeat at Roncesvalles, 
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‘where the twelve peers of France were slain, did the French 
‘suffer so considerably.” ‘The Hungarians, dismayed by the 
overthrow of the French, were overthrown at once, and pur- 
sued so furiously, that only Sigismund and the master of Rhodes, 
with five attendants, escaped in a small boat, just as the Turks 
reached the banks of the Danube. It was indeed tlie “ light- 
niny’’ stroke, rapid, irresistible, deadly. 

Bajazet himself had taken no part in the fight with the Chris- 
tians; but, gomeg to that part of the field, and seeiug the heaps 
whom they had slain, his faee became livid with rage, and he 
vowed to take revenge on his prisoners. Next mornmg they 
were dragged naked before him. A drench knight, who had been 
in his father’s serviee and could speak ‘burkish, was ordered to 
point out John of Burgundy, the Constable, the Lord De Couey, 
and six others, and at a signal from Bajazet, 290 gallant knights 
were slain in cold blood before lis eyes. ‘The Admiral was kill- 
ed in the fight; and the gallaut De Couey, and the wretched 
Constable who was the cliet cause of that day’s disaster, died 
prisoners at Brusa. ‘The others, after a year’s delay, were ran- 
somed,* and so ended the first trial of strength between urope 
and Asta—between the ercscent and the cross, 

it is remarkable that an auxiliary jorce from Timur fought 
at Nicopolis uudcer the banner of Bajazet. Sir James ce lay, 
who had served with Timur, gave himself up to tbe 'Tartars, 
and so saved lus life; and other prisoners were concealed im 
thew tents, and afterwards ransoied by their captors. 

The heart of Bajazet was elated beyond all bounds by this 
great victory; the greatest ever won by a ‘Turkish army ina 
century briiliant with couguests. [Le boasted that he was sprung 
from the lineage ot the Great Alexander, and destined like 
him to be the master of the world. Jad he marched at once 
upon Rome, he might have fulfilled his threat ; but he refrain- 
ea. Hie must have reecived from the Christian knights certain 
lupressions of the vast iailitary resources of France and Eng. 
land then aappily at peace ; tor Richard the 2ud was newly 
married to the Freneh King’s daughter ; aud a prince, shrewd 


*“The Lord de Boucicault felt all the bitterness of death. He was in the 
hands of the executioners, and was rescued at the last moment, by the tears, in- 
treaties, and promises of John of Burgundy. From that cay he became the im- 
placable foe of Bajazet, harassed his sea coast, drove him from before the walls 
of Constantinople, when that city was about to surrender, and, if blood avenges 
blood, fully avenged the slaughter of his gallant brethren at Nicopolis. Iu con- 
Sequence of his exploits agamst the Turks, he was chosen Governor of Genoa, 

ul & more disastrous day than that of Nicopolis was at hand for this illustrious 
Warrior. Stricken down on tne fatal field of Poitiers, he died of his wounds in 
England, thus closing a long and brilliant career, chequered by every variety ol 
fortune —the most romantic and adventurous even of that romantic age. 
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as the Turkish Sultan, could not fail to ask himself—if 1,500 oj 
these Franks, madly led and taken by surprize, slew so many 
thousands of my best troops, how would it be, had 1 to deal with 
150,000 under prudent and skilful leaders? ‘There was vreat 
at the Court ot Bajazet, at the two Popes, or (as the 
called them), the two *‘ gods” of the Christians. His 
justice too was ef the wildest. A woman eomplained that one 
of his attendants had robbed her of some milk she was earry- 
ine. The accused denied the charge: but the Sultan, with a 
blow of his seymitar, dashed him to the earth, and, ripping up 
his stomach, pointed out to the French lords that the woiman’s 
story was true! Assuredly John of Burgundy learned much that 
did him no good, im the ‘Turkish Court at Brusa. 

The ‘Turkish despot was now in the zenith of his fortunes. 
Constantinople, the long coveted prize alike of Turk aud Tar- 
tar, was a pear all but fully ripe, and, ready at the 
ous shake, to fall into his lap. But that delicious morsel was 
not for him. BafHled im his first spring by Boucicanit, before 
he could colleet Ins strength for a sceoud and more fatal, he 
resolved to measure his strength with an adversary, far other- 
wise formidable than a handful of French knights, or the cffemi- 
nate Greeks of the Mastern Mmpire. 

Timur, the great Mongol, now enters on the stage, and bulks 
larvely im European politics. 
ful and ambitious 


yesting 
initidels 


first vigor- 


It was impossible for two success- 
monarchs, whose vietorious armics were ac- 
tually in cach other’s presence aloug the whole line of Gicorela, 
Armenia and the luphrates, to have any other arbiter but the 
sword, 

lor five years Bajazet had been preparing for the struggle. 
fle was eager to have it over, and confident of the event. ‘The 
first provocation appears certainly to have come from him. Ti 
mur seems to have been contented that Bajazet should be the 
scourge of the Western infidels, and was willing even to aid him 
in that good work; while his own ambition pointed rather to 
India and China, than to the West. ‘the correspondence be- 
tween them, to be found in Gibbon, whether eenuine or not, is 
singularly characteristic. *‘* You have done well,” writes Timur, 
you have been a champion of the Moslems, inflicted some loss 
‘ on the Christians, and gained a few petty victories in Anatolia. 
‘What madness possesses you to measure your strength with 


‘mine? My armies cover Asia. Should the pismire provoke the 
‘elephant? alas ! thou wilt be crushed under his foot.” Bajazet 
was goaded to fury, abused him as a thief of the desert, and so 
lar forgot himself as to threaten . 
honour, 


his enemy’s women with dis- 
Of all insults this is the most stinging to an Asiatic: 
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anc it is said that Timur revenged it, by inviting his captive 
rival to a feast, where they were served by the ladies of Baja- 
zet’s houschold unveiled | ! 

The battle of Angora had little other political result than to 
avert for half a century the doom of Constantinople, and to make 
Timur’s the foremost name in the world: and probably the 
world has never looked upon a more formidable warrior. — lor 
more than 60 years, his foot had been ever in the stirrup, his 
hand on the lance and the bow. Wounded, a captive, betrayed, 
defeated, he fought his way to empire, until all Asia lay at his 
feet, and Europe trembled at ‘his name. It was not only that he had 
all the gifts and qualities of a first rate general, immense bodies of 
soldiers, impetuous as the French, patient of fatigue as the Rus- 
sians, Who idolized their leader, and, with him at their head, believ- 
ed themselves to be invineible- —and untold tre asures gathered from 
the spoils of his enemies : the organization oi ‘hisarmies has never 
been equalled im ancient or modern times. ‘There is absolnute- 
ly no parallel, nothing simzle aut secundum to that wondrous 
campaign, when he led an army of perhaps 200,000 men, with 
imnumerable camp followers and heavy waggons dragged cach 
by 20 oxen, through the vast central deserts to the North of 
the Caspian, where ‘for several months they saw no trace of man 
or of human habitation, yet with his troops in such heart and 
condition, as to defeat the warlike tribes of the Kipehaks and 
golden Hforde, against fearful odds, and to return by the sca of 
Azof, gloriously suecessful, and laden with booty. The best 


. led and best appointed modern army would shrink from the 


attempt, or perish like the French in Russia. We may here- 
alter atte mpt to lay before our re vaders a sketch of his eventful 
history, of which an epitome may be found in Gibbon. For the 
present it is our pleasant task to introduce them to that good 
and trusty knight, Ruy Gonzalez de Ciavijo, and to let him 
tell us of the strange sights he saw by the way, and of the bar- 
barie pomp gee splendour of the Mongol Court of Samarcand. 

A word of the book itself. It was _ printed till the year 
1582. A se Suit edition was published in 1752. It is now translated 
lito Enelish for the first time, with a eh te and a bricf, tame, 
accurate sketch of Timur’s history, by Mr. Clements Mar kham. 

low and why Clavijo was sent as an ambassador to ‘Timur 
may best be learned from his own words :— 


‘The great Lord Timour Beg, having killed the Emperor of Samarcand 
a seized upon his empire, where his own dominion commenced, as you 
Will presently hear ; and having conquered all the land of Mongolia, white 
is Contained in the said empire, and the land of India the less ; also having 
fonquered all the empire of Khorassan, which is a great lordship, and having 
eohquered and reduced to obedience the land of Tagiguinia, with the 
2K2 
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territory and lordship of a land called Rei ; and also having conquered 
aud reduced all Persia and Media, with the empire of ‘Tabreez and of Sul- 
tanieh : and also hay Ing conquered the lordship of Gheelan, with the land 
of Derbent : and also having conquered the land of Armenia the less, anid 
the land of Arsinga, and of Aseron, and of Aunique, and reduced to 
obedience the empire of Merdi, and the land of Kurdistan, which is in thi 
said Armenia; also having conquered in battle the lord of India the less, 
and taken a great part of his territory ; also having destroyed the city of 
Damascus, and reduced to submission the cities of Aleppo, of Babylonia, 
and of Baldas ; and having overun many other lands and lordships, and 
won many other battles, and achieved many conquests, he came against 
the Turk Dderim Bayazid (who was one of the greatest and most powertul 
lords in the world) in his land of Turkey, and gave him battle near his 
castle, whieh was called Angora, conquering him and taking him prisoner, 
together with one of his sons. 

In this battle there happened to be present Payo de Sotomayor and 
Hlernan Sanchez de Palazuclos, ambassadors whom the high and puissant 
Lord Don Henry, by the erace of God, king of Castille and Leon, Whom 
God preserve, had sent to ascertain the power which the said Timour Bey 
and ‘Turk Lderini possessed in the world, that they might behold their 
magnificence, and the number of tue hosts which they had brought against 
each other. It happened that in the battle, the great Lora ‘Lumour Beg 
had notice of the presence of the said Payo and Hernan Sanchez, and, for 
love of the said high lord the hing of Castille, he treated them honorably, 
took them with him, entertained them, and gave them certain gifts ; and 
received news of the high ond famous king of Castille, and of the great 
consideration and power he had amongst the Christian kings ; and, to 
obiun his friendship, after having conquered in the battle, he ordered an 
ambassador, with letters and a present, to be sent to secure an alliance with 
him. 

With the ambassadors there went a certain Zagatayan knight named 
Mohamed Aleagi, with whom ‘Timour sent his gifts and letters. The 
suid ambassador went to the said king of Castille, and presented the let- 
ters which the Lord Timour Beg had sent, and his presents, and the 
women which he also sent according to his custom. 

His highness the king, having received the said letters and presents, 
and having heard the good words which the said Timour Beg sent by his 
letters and ambassador, ordered that another present and anibassadors 
should be sent to the said Timour Beg, to increase the friendship which he 
had shown. He ordered that Fray Alonzo Paez de Santa Maria, master 
of theology, Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo, and Gomez de Salazar, should convey 
the present and letters ; and because the said mission is very arduous, and 
the journey very long, it is necessary to put in writing an account of all 
the places and countries through which the said ambassadors passed, and 
of the things which happened to them, that they may not be forgotten, and 
that there may be a complete knowledge concerning them. 

To this end, in the name of God, in whose power are all things, and for 
the honour of the holy Virgin Mary his mother, I began to write from the 
day that the ambassadors reached the port of St. Mary, near Cadiz, to em- 
bark in a carrack, in which they had to cross the sea ; and with them the 


ambassador, whom the said Timour Beg had sent to the said lord the 
king.” . 


Chey embarked at Port St. Mary, May 21st 1403, touched 
at the Balearic islands, then subject tu Arragon, carly in June, 
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and on the 27th anchored at Gaeta, where they remained about 
a fortnight. On the 18th of July, they were caught i In a storm, 
near Stromboli and witnessed the phenomen on of St. Elmo’s 

lights, which, bating the voices in the air, which Clavijo himselt 
does not pretend to have heard, is well and vividly describ- 


ed:— 


“At noon on Wednesday the sails of the carrack were split, and she ran 
under bare poles, bei ‘lng in great danger. The storm lasted until Wednes- 
day night, and the islands of Str: ungol and Bolcante sent forth great vo- 
jumes of tire and smoke ; and during the tempest the captain caused the 
litanies to be sung, ahd every one sought mercy from God. The prayers 
being concluded, and the tempest still raging, a bright light appeared on 
the mast head of the carrack, and another light was seen on the bowsprit, 
which is that part of the ship ahead of the forecastle ; and another on the 
yard aria, which is over the poop ; and all who were on board the carrack 
saw these lights, for they were called up to see them, and remained some 
time to see if they would disappear ; but they did not cease to shine during 
the storm ; and presently all those on bo: wd went to sleep, except the cap- 
tain and certain mariners, whose duty it was to keep watch, The captain, 
and two mariners, who were awake, heard the voices of men in the air, and 
the captain asked the mariners if they heard that noise ; they replied that 
they did; and all this time the tempest did not abate. Soon afterwards 
they again saw those lights, returned to the places where they had been 
before ; so they awoke the rest of the crew, who also saw the lights, and 
the captain told them of the voices he had heard. ‘Lhese lights remained 
as long as it would take to say a mass, and presently the storm ceased.” 


They arrived at Rhodes on the 4th of August, and found that 
the grand master, with his comrade in arms at Nicopolis, the 
valiant Boueicault, (or as Clavijo delights to spell his name 
* Buchieate’ and ** Mosen (Monsicur) Buchicat)” had sailed 
on an expedition against Seanderoon, or Alexandretta. While 
they were still at Rhodes, waiting for news of Timur, the 
kinghts returned with their Genoese allies, having failed indeed 
at Alexandretta and ‘Tripoli, but having taken and sacked Bey- 
rout. No one knew where Timur was to be found; but it was 
known that he had resolved to attack the Sultan of Babylon 
(Leypt.) Keypt escaped by timely submission: and the ambassa.- 
dors agreed to °£0 on to Karabagh, where ‘Timur sometimes re- 
sided, by way of Constantinople and Trebizond, 

It must not be supposed that the 14th century was an igno- 
rant or unenlightened age. Five hundred years ago young life 
Was stirring in every vein of Western Europe—the ‘real germ 
of modern science, liberty and civilization. Wat Tyler and the 
Jacquerie shewed how far down the movement reached. The 
bold burghers of London and Flanders, Rienzi and his Romans, 
aud the fierce and turbulent Parisians already held their own 
with monarchs. ‘Then shone such names in literature as Dante, 
Petrarch. Boecacio, Jomville, Froissart, our own Bradwardine 
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and ancient Gower, Chaucer, Barbour and “blind Harry ;” and 
above them all in deep enduring hold on the people’s mind 
and heart, in grand and new and abiding results, the real foun: 
der and leader of the Reformation, the wise and holy Wicklitle, 
Latin was better known, wider spread, and far more used in 
England than it is at this day ; and Barlaam and Chrysoloras 
and others were busy teaching Greek, the study of which had 
become the passion, the rage of the times, and was spreading all 
over Europe. It seems even to have reached Spain: and our 
crave and stately ambassador is not without his tincture of the 


classics. Thus :— 


, ! 1 | gto 9 eh ee ee ' Ls ae oe | 
- We anchored betwee 1 ie? fand ol Parke \ and the Salat Ist ne of | ‘hh 
in a Strait, near whi 1 stood the great city of Prov. From this place they 
° } 


saw the edifices of Troy, with parts of the wall, having doors at interval 
and towers, and other buildings like castles. It is built in a plain nea 


the sea, and extends towards some high mountains ; and at the other side 
of the city, a high and sharp peak rose up, where it is said that there 


used to i ea castle, calle d Elion. 

The island of Ti llhat, which is opposite the said city, used to be the port 
of the eity, to which ships resorted. It was occupied by king Priam, who 
built a vreal castle on it, called Tenedos, for the detence of the shipping.’ 
And again, when he comes to the castles of the Dardanelles ;— 

“The castle Is called “the end of the reads ;’ and when the Greeks 
came from ther country Lo destroy the city of Troy, they had then Culup 
in this castle, and in front of it the Greeks made some great caves, lead 
ing towards Troy ; three in number. On the opposite side of the strait, 
there was another castle, on a hill near the sea, ealled Netea ; and the 
two castles guard the strait of Romania. A little further on, on the Tur 
kish side, there are two great towers, with a few houses near them, and this 
place Is called Dirbeque, TI Cy ay that the city of Troy extended from 
Cape St. Mary to this | lace, Which is a distance of sixty milese 


It is no marvel that the Greeks took ten years to win a city 
60 miles long, and probably wide in proportion! The ruins 
seen by our travellers were the ruins of Alexandria Troas, where 
even to this day are the remains of a gymnasium, baths, theatre, 
aqueduct, and a large building, traditionally known as * The 
Palace of Priam.” ‘The legend of Hero and Leander secnis to 
have been unknown to Clavijo, or perhaps, such a mere love 
passage was deemed unworthy the notice of a grave Castilian 
knight. | 

On the 24th of October they reached Pera, where they lodg- 
ed. The voyage therefore from St. Mary’s to Constantinople, 
with no other delays than such as were inevitable, occupied 
full five months of summer weather. It is true that the voyage 
Was not direct from port to port. No ship was placed at the 
disposal of the ambassadors, and they made their way in any 
vessel, they chanced to meet with, from Spain to Lvica, from 
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iyiea to Gaeta, from Gaeta to Rhodes, and trom Rhodes to 
Constantinople. Five months now in a sailing vessel would 
take them round the Cape from India to China, On the 2sth 
they were invited to the Imperial Court. After many vicissi- 
tudes, the Emperor Manuel was then firmly seated on the 
throne, which the overthrow of Dajazet, and the death of Timur 
secured to him for many years. The interview is deseribed with 
ereat reserve and more than Spartan brevity :— 

‘The emperor had just returned from hearing mass, and he received 
jiem very well, in a chamber apart, which was lofty and covered with 
earpets, on one of which there was the skin of a leopard, and in the back 

lows were placed, embroidered with gold. Having conversed with 
trie amibassactors for solne time, the Cl pPeror ordered them to return to 
their lodgings, and he sent them a large stag, which had been brought 
In by some of lus huntsmen. The emperor had with him, the empress luis 
wife, and three small children, the eldest being about eight years old.” 


_— 
~~ 
— 


At the request of the ambassadors, the Empcror sent a gentle- 
man of Genoa, named Hilario, who had married one of his ille- 
gitimate daughters, to show them the ‘lions’ of Constantinople. 
Chey visited the churches of St, John Lateran, the Peribolike, 
another church dedicated to St. John, the lippodrome, still 
in its glory, and the far famed St. Sophia. .All are minutely des- 
cribed; but Clavijo was neither a painter, nor an architect: and 
his word painting was vague and inaccurate. Yet the following 
description of the Hippodrome, (now the Atmeidan where the 
furkish cavalry exercise), is not without merit, as a picture of 
What has long since passed away : 

“On another day the ambassadors went to see a plain called the Hip- 
podrome, where they joust. It is surrounded by white marble pillars, so 
large that three imen can only just span round them, and their height is 
tw Tanee s. They are thirty-seven in number, fixed in very large white 
inarbie bases ; and above, they were connected by arches going from one to 

‘other, so that a man can walk all round, on the top of them ; and there 
Le battlements, breast high, of white marble, ania these are made for ladies, 

d iiaidens, and noble women, when they view the jousts and tourna- 
ments While wre celebrated here. In front of these seats, there is a row of 
Pillars, on which is a high seat, raised on four marble pillars, surrounded 
by other seats, and at each corner there are four images of white marble, 
the size of a ian; and the emperor is accustomed to sit here, when he 
Views the tournaments. Near these pillars, there are two blocks of white 
inarble, one on the top of the other, of great size, each one being the 
height of a lance, or more ; and on the top of these blocks there are four 
square blocks of copper. On the top of these blocks there iS an Wnmense 
stone, sharp at the end, at least six lances in height. It is not fixed in any 
Way ; so that it was marvellous te think how so great a mass of stone, yet 
So sharp and fine, could have been placed there. It is so high that it may 
be seen above the city, from the sea. This column has been placed there 
in tiemory of some great event ; and on the base there is an inscription, 
announcing who it was who caused this stone to be placed there, aud 
lor what reason; but as the writing was in Greek, and it was getting late, 
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iave it read to thei. Dut t! 
. cg 
to colnineniorate some great deed. Beyond it the 
, ) : — . . + sorh 4 *\ +) Pye het so high de F ' tirst 1.4 7 J 
ot columns continues, though Giey ar eu sth aN VALE BIOL, ailG } 
| , . 
NeW 5 and vetweeh these colul 


the ambassadors 








iat 1% Was raised 


l 
dees of the knights ale patted ol t 
x . ri’ 4 } , 
there are three copper figures of serpents. Lbhey are twisted ike a rope, 
and they have three heads, with Opel mouths. It is said that these tigures 
: ! 


here, Oh accouiit Of an ehchahntiment wiiach Wis 





ot serpents were put 
effected. The e1by Used to be intested by any serpents, ana Other evil ea 


animals, which killed and poisoned men ; but an emperor performed an 





, : 4 ‘ ) 7 ys never ‘a , 
enchantment over these neyvures, anil ser) hts Leas Hever Qo uly harm 
te) the people ot the city, Stlice that tim 

The plain is very large, and is surrounded by steps, one rising aboy 

’ } } } seh e . " , >t. , ) , = 
the other to a Consiachrabie herht . ana tires SLE PIS AI lade fol Lilie 


people of the city ; and below them there are great houses, with doo 
opening on the plain, where the knights who are going to Joust are accus 
tomed to arm and disarm.” 

‘he Hippodrome is no longer circular or oval ; it is an open 
oblong, about 800 feet long, and 400 nem bounded on one 
side by the mosque of Ahmed, on the other by the dead wai! 
of a hospital. The column, with the Greek scription, which 
they could not read ‘ for the lateness of the hour,’ was an E eyp- 
tian obelisk, with undecyphered hie roglyphic - oad the imscriy- 
tion in Greek and Latin, was a mere intimation thet it had fall- 
en, and been raised to the site it then oceupied by the Empe- : 
ror Theodosius. ‘The other obelisk, dimly alluded to by ® 
Clavyyo, had been covered (the lower part at least) with z 
plates of brass, imbedded in the marble, with frames (so to 3 
speak ) li bas relief. but by tar the most interesting objcet 4 
le was privileged to see (and it is most provoking that 
he deseribes it so badly) was the brass pillar in the form of 
three serpents, with open jaws, twisting round each other, 
which was found in the teut of Mardonius, after the battle of 
Plataea, as a stand for the golden tripod, which, along with it, ; 
was presented to the shrine at Delphi. Its identity is lis- 
torically certain, What hands tormed it, whence it cane to 
the Persians, why it accompanied Mardonius on his march, are 
questions that excite and bafle conjecture. It was thrown 
down, and the heads broken off and earried away about the 
year 1700. Part probably may still be found zz situ, covered 
with earth and rubbish. Sultan Mahommed is said to have 
broken off the underjaw of one of the serpents with his lance. 

The description ot St. Sophia, less than 50 years before it fell 
into the hands of the .Moslems, is so curious and interesting, 
that we make no apology for the ‘length ot the extract 








“On the same d: ay the ambassadors went to see the church which is 
called St. Sophia, which is the largest, most honoured, and most privileged 
of all the churches in the e ity ; and it has canons who do duty as if it was 
a cathedral, and a patriarch, whom the Greeks cal] Marpollit. 
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In acourt, in front of the church, there are nine very large white marble 
, the lugest Lever beheld, and it is said that a great palaee used to 
tand on the top of them, where the patriarch and his ctergy held their 
meetings. In this same court, in front of the church, a wonde rfully high 
stone column stands, on the top of which there is a horse made of copper, 
of the size of four large horses put together ; and on its back there is the 
ficure of an armed knight, also of copper, with a great plume on his head, 
resembling the tail of a peacock. The horse has chains of iron round its 
body, secured to the column, to prevent it from falling, or being moved 
hy the wind. ‘This horse is very well made, and one fore and one hind leg 
is raised, as if it was in the act of prancing. The knight, on its back, has 
his right arm raised, with the hand open, while the reins are held with the 
leftarm. This column, horse, and knight, are so large and high, that it is 
wonderful to see them. This marvellous horse is said to have been placed 
here by the Emperor Justinian, who erected the column, and performed 
creat and notable deeds against the Turks, in his time. 

At the entrance to this chureh, under an arch, there is a small but very 
rich and beautiful chapel, raised upon four marble columns ; and opposite 
this chapel is the door of the church. It is very large and high, and 
eovered with brass, and in front of it there is a small court, containing 
some high terraces; beyond which there is another door covered with 
brass, like the first. Within this door there isa broad and lofty nave, with 
a ceiling of wood, and on the left hand there are very large and well built 
cloisters, adorned with slabs of marble and jasper of various colours. The 
body of the church contains five lofty doors, all covered with brass, aid 
the centre one is the largest. The body of the church is the lofliest, most 
rich, and most beautiful that can be seen in the whole world. It is sur 
rounded by three large and broad naves, which are joined to it, so that 
Inass may be heard in all parts of the church. The arches of the naves 
are of green jasper, and unite the roofs of the nave with that ef the body of 
the chureh; but the swnmit of the latter rises much hieher than that of 
the naves. It is dome shaped, and very high, so that a man must have 
goed eyes who looks up from beneath ; and the church is one hundred and 
live paces loug, by ninety-three broad ; and the dome is supported by four 
pillars, very large and thick, covered with flags of many coloured jaspers ; 
and from pillar to pillar there are arches of green jasper, which are very 
high and sustain the dome. In the arches there are four very large slabs, 
two on the right hand and two on the left, which are coloured with a 
substance made from a powder, artificially, and ealled porphyry. The dome 
is covered with very rich mosaic work, and, over the high altar, the image 
of God the Fathér, very large, is wrought in mosaics of many colours ; but 
it isso high wp, that it only looks about the size of a man, or a little larger, 
though really it is so large that it measures three pu/ros between the 
eves ; but to him who’ looks at it, it does not appear to be more nor less 
than a man, and that is owing to the very great height it is placed above 
the ground. 

On the floor, in the centre of the part under the dome, there is a pulpit 
placed on four eolumns of jasper ; and the sides of it are covered with, 
tlavs of jasper - and this pulpit 1s surmounted by a capital, raised on eight 
very large jasper columns ; and here they preach, and also say the gospel 


rillars 
{ 


On) feast a LVS. 
jasper, worked all over with ornaments, very beautiful to behold, The 
part between the arches, which supports the dome, was of very handsome 
white stone, on which many appropriate fivures were inlaid, and above 
that there was very rich mosaic. Jhe arched roofs of the uaves surrouud- 
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The walls and floor of the church are lined with flags of 
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, : : a ee, ee } 
ed the dome, except where the high altar stood, wl which was worth s: 
mie, The sil dl arched roots were ninety prurees ly road, anil four Hiusnacts eda 

prebere round, and they were beautifully inlaid with moseates. ty the 


ten 

wall, on the left hand side, there is a very large White slab, ony 
anione many other herures, Was drawn, vory naturally, Without any hay 1! 
artifice of sculpture or painting, the most sacred and blessed Virgin Ma 
with uw Lord Jesus Chlirist im her most holy arms, with his most ol OU 


orerunier. St. ar wae the Baptist, Or Oe ‘side. The ‘SC Mace 5, as | sad 
forerul . t : 
before, are not drawn, or painted with any colour, or inkud ; but the ston 
LNé lf rave birth to this preter swith its veins, Which Play be cles arly I , 
and they say that when this stone was cut, to be placed in this most ‘* ol\ 
place, thie workmen sw these tnost wonderful and fortumute nages on it. 
and, as this church was the most unportant one in tne city, that stone was 
deposited in it. The sant images appear as if they were in the clouds of 
heave Nh, and as if thie re Was & thin Ve il Lye fore thi Cui. 

Thits ap preay domost wonderful, as a thing which God himself had peaieyp 
ind at the foot of these imaves there is an alti Wr, an wba stall chapel, in 
whieh they say mass ; and in this church was shown the holy 8 ofa 
pri triareh., which was ontire, both tm bone and flesh. 

The ambassadors were also shown the gridiron on which the blessed St, 
Lawrence was roasted ; and in the church of St. Sophia there ave vault 
tnd cisterns, and subterranean chatubers, which are strange thines, wen 
derful to see. Near the ehurch there are many fallen editices, and doors 
leading to the chureh, closed and ruined. tn the church there is a very 
larve cistern under graund, capable of tloattug ten gatleys. All these 
works, and th} — others in thins church, were shown, s s >that they Ciblk 
neither be related nor written briefly ; and so great is the aditicn. and the 
wonderful works in the church are so numerous, that they take a long time 
tosee, The roofs ave all covered with lead. This church is privileged, 
ud any person, etther Greek or of any ether nation, who commits a crime, 
cither of robbery or murder, and takes refuge here, aay not be taken 
hi qi. . 

The statue, seen by Clavijo in front ef the church, was a 
bronze statue of Justinian on horseback, going forth in the 
armour of Achilles, to make war upon the Persians. — It 

} ray 

was melted down by the Turks, and cast into cannon ; a just 
retribution for Justimian’s having melted down the silver statue 
of ‘Pheodosius to help ino the decoration of the church of St. 
Sophia. What strange ssociations we sue ested by the 100 
pillars, which support its roof! Eight ef ereen marble came 
from the world-renowned tane of Diana at & phesus. Daul’s eve 
may have rested on them, Eight of por clive once upheld 
Aurehan’s temple of the San. W hen C lavijo saw them the y boro 
up the most sple ndid of Christian C hurches. Now they stand 
in their beauty in the most stately of Mussulman Mosques. Yet 
a little while, and © Kyrie, e lecison” shall avain cleave its Way 
through them to the upper air, 

[t must be confessed that this celebrated building has after all 
a heavy and clumsy effect, with its shabbiest of all entrances, 
and its mean hait domes. The great dome itselt) has but an 


elevation of 18 feet, and compared with the glorious ideal ef our 
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matchless Cathedrals, or the majestic and extuisite proportions 
of its more modern rival, St. Peter’s at Rome, the famous 
St. Sophia, as a work of art, is a heavy, tawdry, costly disap- 
pointment. 

Oddly enough the Turks are believed to have borrowed their 
national crescent from the crescent moon, sculptured on her 
pillars, the well known emblem of Diana. 

The main delicht of the ambassadors, however, was to sce 
relics; and they were gratified to their heart's content. In the 
Church of St. dohn, taken from a tower which was only opened 
by an order from the emperor, this is what they saw. The 
monks came forth in their robes, with lehted tapers, chauntine 
very mournful hymns, and with many incense bearers before 
them. They placed the relics on a high table, covered with 2 
silken cloth, in the body of the Church. Mach was in a gold 
casket, containing a crystal case. They saw the very piece of 
bread which Christ gave to Judas, the blood that flowed from 
his side, the hairs which the Jews plucked from his beard, the 
iron of the lance ef Longums with the blood as fresh as if it had 
been shed that morning, and the piece of sponge held up to 
himon the cross. They had already seen the wood of the true 
eross, Which was “¢ black,” and (alas for the claims of the holy coat 
of Treves !)— 

“In the same case with this board, there was the garment of Jesus 
Christ, for which the knights of Pilate cast lots. It was folded, and sealed, 
that people who came to see it might not cut bits off, as had been done be- 
jore, but one sleeve was left outside the seals. The garment was of a red 
dunity, ike muslin, and the sleeve was narrow, and it was doubled to the 
elbow. It had three little buttens, made like twisted cords, like the knots 
on a doublet, and the buttons, and the sleeve, and all that could be seen of 
the skirt, seemed to be of a dark rose colour ; and it did not look as if it 
had been woven, but as if it had been worked with a needle, for the strings 
looked twisted in network, and very tight. When the ambassadors went 
to see these relics, the people of the city, who kuew it, came also, and they 
all eried very loudly, and said their prayers. 

On the same day the ambassadors went to see a convent of old ladies, 
called Omnipoteis, and they were shown a stone of many colours in the 
chureh, on which it was said that our Lord was placed, when he was taken 
down from the cross. On it were the tears of the three Marys, and of St. 
John, which they wept when Jesus Christ, our God, was taken down ; and 
these tears looked fresh, as if they had just fallen.” 

Much more than all this they saw,—John the Baptist’s finger 
that pointed to the Lamb of God—his arm with that thumb 
bitten off which routed a dragon,—a picture of the Virgin painted 
by Luke—in short all the shameless apparatus of baptized ido- 
latry; and they believed so stupidly, that 1t is quite refreshing 
‘ ve) ‘ , ‘ > , ‘ mre » 7 g 
1. vet away out of the filthy scum out amongst the wild manly 

artars, 
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Ii Clavijo’s time, ¢ ‘onstantinople was 18 miles in circuit, and 
contained, as he supposed, 3,000 churches, many however in ruins 
‘The roof of the great cistern rested on 490 pillars, and by an 
Ominous coincidence it was even then known as the cistern of 
Mohammed ! ! Pera belonged to the Genoese. 

The embassy sailed for “’rebizond in November, but narrow- 
ly escaped shupwreck, and were driven back to Pera where 
they staid all the winter, On the 20th of March, 1404, they 
again weighed anchor, and, touching at Simope, reached Tre- 
hizond on. April ith. Clavijo supposes the distance to be 960 
intics. Ltis short of GOO. 

Trebizond had an iimperor of its own, tributary to Timur, 
Ile was called Manuel, and his son Alexis ; names, which Clavijo 
travesties into Germanoh aitd Quelex.  Ilere he favours us with 
his opinion of the leading errors of the Greek Chureh: one of 
the quecrest being, that, when a wicked fellow died, by eh: ungine 
his clothes, and giving him a new name, tlic de vil * did not 
know him,” and so he vot off. 

But we must hasten to ‘Timur, joining in the wild merciless 
eallop of the unfortunate Spaniards, ‘This was the order ot their 
mareh. 


“On Saturday, the 3rd of May, they set out a: sun, and reached a town 
where they were heasiad well, and civen food and fresh horses ; and at nisht 
they came to another town, where they were given plenty of food and 
horses, and everything they required. The custom of the country was 
that, at each town where they arrived, small carpets were brought from 
exch house, for them to sit upon, and afterwards they placed a abe of 
printed leather in front, on which they had their meals. The bread of 
these towns was ver y bad, and was made in this way :—they knead a little 
flour, and make very thin cakes, which they put on a pan, over the tire, 
and when they are hot, they take them out sand this is the bread which 
they bring on these pieces of leather. They also bring out plenty of meat, 
ana mulk, and cream, and eres, and honey. This is the best food the 
have, and they bring it from cach house ; and if the ambassadors had to 
remain, the people brought them plenty of meat, and all that they requir- 
ed. When the ambassadors came to ay place, an officer went on before, 
and the ee from Timour Be: ¢ ordered food, and horse Sy and men 
for them; : nad if they did not come, the people received such a number 
of b/ows if sith sticks aj nl whips, that a owes quite wonderful. Thus the 


people of these towns were so severely punished that they fled, when they 
wa Zagatay coming, 
noble lineage . 


At IXhoi they saw a giraffe. Here is its verbal photograph :— 


“When the ambassadors arrived in the city of Khoi, they found in it : 
Whom the Sultan of Babylon had sent to Timour Bei; wi 
had with him as many as twenty horses and fifteen ¢; umels, laden with pre 
Baby lon sent to Timour Be x. He also had SIX 


called jornyfa, which creature is made 
is that ol a horse, a very lene ne 
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than ihe hind ones. Its hoofs are like those of a bullock. From the nail 
of the hoof to the shoulders it me: astured sixteen podios 5 and when it wish- 
ed to stretch its head, it raised it so high th at it was wonderful : and its 
neck was slender, like that of a stag. The hind legs were so short, in com. 
wrison With the fore legs, that aman who had never seen it before, might 
well believe that it was seated, although it was standing up; and the but- 
tocks were worn, like those of a buffalo. The belly was white, and the bo ndy 
awas of a golden colour, surrounded by large white rings. The face was like 
“that of a stag, and on the forehe: id it h: ul & high sharp projection, the e yes 
were large and round, and the ears like those ‘of a horse. Near the ears it 
had two stuall round horns, covered with hair, which looked like those of 
a very young stag. The neck was long, and could be raised so high, that 
: could reach up to eat from the top of a very high wall ; and it could 
each of to eat the leaves from the top of a very lofty tree, Which it did 


i mnteously. 
To a man who had never seen such an animal before, it was a wonderful 


sight.” 


At Tabreez, then the 2nd city of Timuw’s Empire, they were 
honorably reecived by the Chicf Magistrate, who was called the 
Darogah. At Sultaniech they had an audience of Miran Mir- 
za, oldest son of ‘Timur and Governor of Persia. Miran Mirz i 
was about forty years of age, a large corpulent gouty man, 
and of late going altogether to the bad. He was civil to the am- 
bassadors, and gave them the usual present of dresses. 

At Teheran they had two days’ rest, and among other dain- 
tics, a horse roasted with his head on. ‘Teheran is in the land of 
Rei, the Rhages of the Apocrypha. At the next stage, the 
pace began to tell: the three ambassadors fell sick ; and seven 
of their. suite gave in and returucd to ‘Teheran, when two 
of them died of exhaustion. ‘The rest galloped on, sleeping 
usually in the open air, till they reached Damghan. — Here 
they saw the first monuments of Timur’s werkmanship— 
four towers of human heads, plastered together with mud. 
There were 60,000 heads. It was July, and the heat was terri- 
ble. They could not walk; they were more dead than alive 
and begeed but for a single might’s rest; but the ereat lord, 
whom Tiseus had sent to meet them, said one day’s delay was 
as much as his life was worth; all he could do was to give them 
pillows for their saddle bows ; and like poor Ienry Martin they 
were inexorably driven forward. 

Before they reached Nish: apore, Clavijo’s colleague (iomes de 

Salazar was dying. Ile was carricd on men’s shoulders into the 
city, and there breathed his last—never to see the face of Timur, 


or his own beloved Spain again. 
Ilere a message reached them from the celebrated Shah 


Rtokh, the youngest and the best of ‘Timur’s sons, inviting them 
fo visit him at Herat. But the order was imperative—to gal- 


lop forward to Timur. On July 30th, they reached Meshed, 
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On the 21st of August, they crossed the Oxus, called by Ci 

the Viadme. "one ot the rivers ot paradise, hua pate. ier 
foueht with Porus, king of India.” And about the end of 
Aneust they reached Kesh, Timur’s birth-place and patrimony, 
30 miles South from Samareand. 

Clavijo’s journey may be easily followed in any common map 
Alter leaving Meshed, they struck nearly due Kast through the 
desert of Khiva. The first large town they met with, one day's 
journey from Meshed, Clavijo calls Buelo3 it could only be 
‘Kelat.. From the lzth to the 14th of August, they rested at 
Anchoti (Andkhoo); and on the Is&th reae hed V acg (Balkh), 
then enclosed by three walls, and fast going to decay. ‘The 
outer wall was of earth, “0 feet broad, but breached in m: ny 
places ; and only the tuner division of all) was tolerably inh: ibit- 
ed. From Balkh they struck due North, crossing the Oxus to 
Termit (Termes) ona bridge of boats constructed by ‘Timur for 
the passage of his armies. On the 27th, one of their attendants 
died, another victim to this mereiless ride; on the 28th they 
reached Iesh, and the luxury of rest. The whole journey from 
the Court of Ilenry to the Court of Timur occupied a year and 
three mouths. 

‘They found Timur, with his houschold and court, living in 
eardens or rather beautiful parks outside the city: and tents 
were pitched for them in one of the loveliest spots in the world. 
The great prince was aman of noble presence, tall, stout and 
finely shaped, with a ruddy complexion, fair skin, and long white 
beard. Tis eyes had lost their piercing glance, and were now 
dim with age. 

This is an account of their first interview :—- 





» 


“Timour Beg was seated in a portal, in front of the entrance of a beaut: 
ful palace ; and he was sitting on the ground. Before him there was a 
fountain, which threw up the water very high, and in it there were some 
red apples. The lord Was SC ated CYOSS- le woe, Ol silke ne nibrok le re “l Car 





pets, amongst round pillows. He was dressed in a robe of silk, with a : 
hicde white hat on his head, on the top of which there was a spinal ruby, va 
With pearls and precious stones round it. Se 

As soon as the ambassadors saw the lord, they made a reverential bow, y 
placing the knee on the ground, and crossing the arms on the breast ; then 4 
they went forward and made another: and then a third, remaining with “4 


their Knees on the ground. The lord ordered them to rise and come for- 
ward ; and the knis gehts, who had held them until then, let them go. Three 
Meerzas, who stood before the lord, and were his most intimate councillors, 
muned Alodalmelee Mecrza, Borundo Meerza, and Noor Eddin Meerza, 
then came and took the ambassadors by the arms, and led them forward 

nutil they stood bos a ” fore the lord. This was done that the lord 
#' : j might see them bette: ; * his eyesig rht Was bad, bei We so old that the 

eyelids had fallen down e we Pe ly. He did not give them his hand to kiss, 
for it was not the custom for uuyv great lerd to kiss his hand ; but he asked 
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after the kine’, saying, “TIow 1s my son the kine fis he in rood health ?” 


When the ambassadors had answered, Thnour Bee turned to the knights 
who Were seated around hima, wlonest Whiokh were one of * the sons of 
Tokatmish, the fortuer emperor of Tartary, several chiefs of the blood of 
{]he late emperor ol Samiareana, ana others of the fanily of the lore hyivn- 
elf, and said,“ Behold ! here are the ambassadors sent Ly my son the king 
of Spain, whe is the greatest king of the Franks, and lives at the end of 
the world. ‘These Franks are truly a great people, and f will give naiy 
bene “lie tion to the king rof Spain, PAY SO, Lt. would have sutiiced if he hisacl 
sent you to me with the letter, and without the presents, so well satisfied 
am Eto hear of his health and prosperous state.’ 

The letter which the king had sent was held before the lord, in the hand 
of his grandson ; and the imaster of theology said, through his interpreter, 
that no one understood how to read the letter except himself, and that 
when his highness wished to hear it, lie would read it. The lord then took 
the letter from the hand of his grandson and opened it, saying that he 
would hear it presently, and that he would sent for the master, and see 
him in private, when he might read it, and say what he desired.” 


Now for a drawing room, where the great Khanum received 
the “cream of the eream” of Samareand : 


‘There were three hundred jars of wine placed before the lord, on the 
eround ; and there were also large skins full of cream, into which the at- 
tendants put loaves of sugar, and mixed it up; and this was what they 
drank on that day. When thre people were all arranged in order round the 
wall which encircled the pavilion, Cano, the chief wife of the lord, came 
forth to be present at the feast. She had on a robe of red silk, trimmed 
with gold lace, which was long and flowing, but without sleeves, or any 
opening, except one to admit the head, and two arm holes. It had no 
waist, and fifteen ladies held up the skirts of it, to enable her to walk. 
She had so much white lead on her face, that it looked like paper ; and 
this is put on to protect it from the sun, for when they travel in winter or 
summer, all great ladies put this on thei ir faces. She hada thin veil over 
her face, and a crested head dress of red cloth, which hung some way down 
the back. This crest was very high, and was covered with large pearls, 
rubies, emeralds, and other precious stoves, and it was e mbroidered with 
cold lage, on the top of which there was a cirelet of cole l, set with pe “urls, 
On the top « of all there was a little castle, on which were ‘three very large 

dd brilliant rubies, surmounted by a tall plume of white feathers, One of 
t) iese fe; thers hung down as low as the cyes, and they were secured by 
volden threads ; and, as she moved, the y waved to and fro, 

Her hair, which was ver y black, hung down over her shoulders, and they 
value blac k hair much more than any other colour. She was accompanie d 
by three hundred ladie s, and an awning was carried over Cano, supported 
by a lanee which was borne byaman. It was — of white silk, in the 
form of the top of a round tent, and held over her, to protect her from the 
sun. 

A number of eunuchs, who guard the women, walked before her, and in 
this way she came to the pavilion where the lord was, and sat down near 
him, with all her ladies, and three ladies held her head dress with their 
hands, that it might not fall on one side. 

AS soon as she was seated, another of the wives of the lord came out 
froin another enc losure, with many ladies, dressed in the same way, wd sat 
down in the pavilion, a little below Cano, She was the second wife, and 
Was called Quinehicany., Then, from another enclosure, came another wile, 
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cd sat down a little below the seeond ; and in this way hine wives cam 
mat, and sat round the lord, eight of them being his own, and one the wit 
of his grandson. 

The wives of the lord had the following names. The chief wife wa 
named Cano, which means “ queen” or “great lady,” and she was. thi 
daughter of a former emperor of Samareand, named Abinean, who also 
rei@ned over Persia and Damascus. They knew the mother of this elperor, 
but not his father ; and he was very brave in battle, and made many laws 
and ordinanees, which still reeulate the empire. The second wife was 
called Quinchicano, which means little lady, and she was a daughter of 
Tumanga, the king of a land called Andricoja. The names of the others 
were Dileoltagna, Cholpamalaga, Mundagasa, Vengaraga, Ropa-arbaraga, 
and Yauguraga, which means * queen of the heart,” and Timour Beg gave 


her that name last August.” 

All sitting down, shows, gymnastics, jugglers, and elephants 
(the spoils of India) were exhibited, and all, lords and ladies 
whke, made ready for the royal feast. 

“After the lord, and Ins women, had drunk a great deal, they began to 
eat many sheep and horses, roasted whole, which were served up on very 
large skins, like printed leather, which men carried round ; and there wa 
oo ounich that it took three hundred men and more to bring it, and there 
was a great noise when they brought it before the lord. They then put it 
into the basins, and served it up without bread, according to the eustom ; 
and all this time eartloads of meat did not cease to arrive, and camels 
with panniers full of meat, which was placed on the ground, in great 
heaps, ana eaten hy the rest of the people. Altterwards they brought 
many tables, without cloths, on which were dishes of meat cooked with 
rice, and bread made with sugar. As night came on they placed many 
livhted lanterns before the lord ; and they commenced eating and drink- 
ine again, as wel emenas the ladies, so that the feast lasted all night ; 
and during the might two relations of the lord were married. When the 
ambassadors saw that this wold last all the night, and they had had as 
much as they wanted, they returned to their lodgings, while the lord aud 
his ladies continued their revelry.” 


This was the fashion of the eating ; 

“They placed these sheep and horses on very large round pieces of 
stamped leather. When the lord called for meat, the people dragged it to 
him on these pieces of leather, SO creat Was its weight ; anal QS SOOLL US i 
was within twenty paces of him, the carvers came, who cut it up, kneeling 
on the leather, They cut it in pieces, and put the pieces in basins of gold 
and silver, earthenware and glass, and procelain, which is very scarce and 
precious, The most honorable piece was a huneh of the horse, with the 
lon, but without the lee, and they placed parts of it in ten cups of gold 
and silver. They also cut up the haunches of the sheep. They then put 
preees of the tripes of the horses, about the size of a man’s fist, into the 
cups, and entire sheep's heads, and in this way they made many dishes. 
When they had made sufticient, they placed them in rews. Then some 
men came with soup, and they sprinkled salt over it, and put a little inte 
each dish, as sauce; and they took some very thin cakes of corn, doubled 


. (eS ee } ‘ , B a‘ rae 
Lucm ivur times, rand pl iced one over each eup or basin of meat. 
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of gold! 


Horse tripes and whole sheep’s heads in cups 
The drinking—fermented mare’s milk, wine, and 
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eream sweetened with sugar—following such a feast speaks vo- 
lumes for the digestive organs of the Mongols. The great 
Khanuim was a right jovial old dame: though at this time fully 
past her ** 3 score years and 10.” 

“When the ladies have taken the CUPS, those who bring the wine, re 
main with the flat plates in their hands, and walk backwards, so as not to 
tiaurn them backs to the ladies. AS soo], aS they we ata little distance, they 
bend their Meht Knees ual, ana rena there. When the ladies have 
tinished drinking, the attendants vO before there, and the ladies place the 
cups on the plates which they hold. You must not think that this drink 
ing is of short duration, for it lasts a long time, without eating. Some 
limes, When these attendants are before the ladies, with their cups, the 
them to drink, and they kneel down, and drink all that is in 


hLaes order Lt 


he cups, turning then upside down, to shew that nothing is left ; and on 


ese occasions they describe their prowess in this respect, at which all the 


? 


ladies laugh. 

Cano, the wife of Timour Bee, eame to this feast, and sometimes the 
COMPAL drank wine, and at others they drank cream und sugar, After thi 
lrinking bad lasted a long time, Cano called the ambassadors before her 
unl TAVE them LO drink with hie OW) hicaracd, uid she Hapertuned Riry (ion 
dev for alone time. to make him drink, for she would not believe that he 
hever touched Wiliec, The drinking was such that some of the men fell 
lown drunk before her ; and this wes considered very jovial, for they think 
t there can be no pleasure without drunken men . 


Next followed a masquerade. ‘* On this occasion,” says Alt 
of Yezd, “© ‘Pimur caused all sorts of amusements to be en- 
‘joyed. An amphitheatre was covered with carpets, where there 
‘were masquerades. ‘The women were dressed like goats, others 
‘like sheep and fairies; and they ran after each other. The 

| ; ; 
‘skimners and butchers eppeared like lions and foxes, and all 
‘other tradesmen contributed specinens of their skill.” 

lu short, with an tron will, with first rate military genius, 
aid such power as is rarely given to man, Timur the Great was 
in truth a truculent, brutal barbarian, nothimeg differing in eruel- 
ty and coarseness from the fierce hordes he led. Next day after 
ul had gorged themselves to the utmost, and had slept off their 
drunken debauch, the tyrant ordered a great number of gallows 
to be set up, that it might be seen that he could be severe, as 
well as kind and merciful. ere are specimens of Timur’s jus- 
ce °-— 

“The first piece of justice was inflicted upon a chief magistrate, whom 
they call Dina. who was the greatest cfficer in all the land of Samarcand, 
Timour had left him in the city as his magistrate, when he departed, for 
Six years and eleven months, during which time this man had neglected 
his duties: so the lord ordered him to be hanged, and confiscated all his 
foods, The justice inflicted upow this great man, caused terror amongst the 
people ; and the same punishment was ordered to be inflicted upon anothers 
man, who had interceded for this magistrate. A councillor of the lord, 
named Burady Meerza, asked fer his pardon, if le paid a sum of four hur 
2M 
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a” dred thausand bezants of silver, each bezant being equal toa sitver rial. Th 
a4 lord approved of this, and when the man had given all he had, he wa 
| aa tormented to give more, aud as he had no more, he was hung up by the 
| ieee feet — he was dead 
' i iy Anot he r pied ‘eof justice Wiis inflicted Upon a creat man, who had beer i 
: 4: . left, in} ch arere of three thousand horses when the lord departed, because 
mt : he eould not produce them all. He was hang red, although he ple aded that 
A oa he would produce, not only three thousand, but six thousand horses, if the 
ora, | lord would give him time. In this, and other ways, the lord adininistered 
’ . justice 
.4 ag He also ordered justice to be executed upoli certain traders, who had 
eit, sold meat for more than it was worth, and upon shoemakers ; and othe: 
is pial traders were fined for selling their er at a high price. The custom is 
4 a . ek that, when a great man is put to death, he ib hanged ; but the meanen 
: ty * i ; sort are be hye aded ’ 
. i :, . . . 
| } During the feast, if the erowd chanced to press too near, his 
a Be ' euards shot them with arrows, or dashed them to the earth, with 
a maces. <All through their journey in every town and village, 
4 : i 78 
1 eo there was nothing but intolerable oppression, 
be ae 
ig 4 * When they arrived at any eity or village . the first thing which th 
¥, ig followers of the knights, who accompanied the ambassadors, did, was to 
; <i | ask for the r¢ 18 or chief of the place ; and they took the first man they 
4h an inet in the street, and, with many blows, forced him to show them thi 
M ue house of the revs. The people le who saw them coming, and knew the y were 
if he HE : troops of ‘Timour Beg, ran away asif the de vil Was after the mM, and those who 
if te, ; were behind their shops, selling mereahandize, shut them up, and fled int: 
bec. their houses; and they said ¢ one to another, * £7ehee.” which means ambas 
F i sador. and that, with the a sadors there would come a black day for 
bh: - th . “ty 
he: el 
iy wit “Vee victis !” is but too often the terrible war ery of the con- 
in aN queror; but ‘Timur’s wrath was indiseriminate and destructive 
he if | as the hurricane or the earthquake, and alike insensible to pity. 
. 3 it Not men alone, but grey iaaion, the sick, the lame, and the blind, 
ae tee women and helpless children helped to build up these accursed 
a Vi towers and pyramids of human heads, which rose up to heaven 
f flail q in dreadful testimony against him. There is something sublime : 
Ae Eh oie in the sentence which Ahmed Ben Arabshah puts into the lips be 
he ay of the spirit of winter; ‘If thou art a spirit of hell, so am I. He 
> See 4 . ey 
ate. | ‘Go on to peg ge mankind and make the e arth cold ! yet thou : 
eae ‘wilt find at last that my blasts are colder; and by the Al- ‘i 
Ae, ” ‘ a 
| han ‘mighty a, liveth, I will abate thee estdee. The allusion <y 
Fi ‘a is to the death of Timur in the winter (I ebruary) of 1405, at af 
oS: Otrar, on his way to China. 
7 It is pleasant to pass from such a theme to Clavijo’s descrip- Q 
| tion of the cclebrated city of Samarcand, which, though long, 1s i 
ahi well worth reading. : 
“The citv of Samare ind ys situated in a plain, and surrounded by at 4 
carthen wai it ise littl: larger than the city of Seville, but eutside the i 
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eity, there are & great number of houses, joined together in many parts 
so as to form suburbs. The city is surrounded on all sides by many gar 
dens and vineyards, which extend in some directions a league and a halt 

‘n others two leagues, the city being in the middle. In these houses and 
gardens there is a large population, and there are people selling bread, 
meat, and many other things ; so that the suburbs are much more thickly 
inhabited than the city within the walls. Amongst these gardens, which 
are outside the city, there are great and noble houses, and here the lord 
has several palaces. The nobles ot the city have their houses amongst these 
gardens, and they are so extensive that, when a man approaches the city, 
he sees nothing but a mass of very high trees. Many streams of water 
flow through the city, and through these gardens, and among these gardens 
there are many cotton plantations and melon grounds, and the melons of 
this land are good and plentiful ; at Christmas time there is a wonder 
ful quantity of melons and grapes. Every day so many camels come in 
laden with melons, that it 1s a wonder how the people can eat them all. 
They preserve them from year to year in the villages, in the same way as 
figs, taking off their skins, cutting them in large slices, and then drying 
them in the sun. 

Outside the city there are great planis, which are covered with populous 
villages, peopled by the captives which the lord caused to be taken from 
the countries which he conquered. The land is very plentiful in all things, 
as well bread as wine, fruit, meat, and birds ; and the sheep are very large, 
and have long tails, some weighing twenty pounds, and they are as much as 
a man can hold in his hand. These sheep are so abundant in the market 
that, even when the lord was there with all his host, a pair was worth only 
a dueat. Other things are so plentiful, that for a mert, which is half a rial, 
they sell a fanega and a half of barley, and the quantity of bread and rice is 
infinite, 

The city is so large, and so abundantly supplied, that it is wonderful ; 
ind the name of Samarcand or Cimes-quinte is derived from the two words 
crmes great, and quinte a town. The supplies of this city do not consist of 
food alone, but of silks, satins, gauzes, tafetas, velvets, and other things. 
The lord had so strong a desire to ennoble this city, that he brought cap 
tives to increase its population, from every land which he conquered, 
especially all those who were skilful in any art. From Damascus he brought 
weavers of silk, aud men who made bows, glass, and earthenware, so that, 
of those articles, Samarcand produces the best in the world. From Turkey 
lhe brought archers, masons, and silversmiths. He also brought men skilled 
in making engines of war: and he sowed hemp and flax, which had never 
before been seen in the land. 

There was so great a number of people brought to this city from all 
parts, both men and women, that they are said to have amounted to one 
hundred and fifty thousand persons, of many nations, Turks, Arabs, anc 
Moors, Christian Armenians, Greek Catholics, and Jacobites, and those 
who baptize with fire in the face, who are Christians with peculiar opinions, 
There was such a multitude of these people that the city was not large 
enough to hold them, and it was wonderful what a number lived under 
trees, and in caves outside. ; 

The city is also very rich in merchandize which comes from other parts. 
Russia and Tartary send linen and skins ; China sends silks, which are the 
best in the world, (more especially the satins), and musk, which is found 
in no other part of the world, rubies and ‘diamonds, pearls and rhubarb, 
ind many other things. The merchandize which comes from China is the 
best and most precious which comes to this city, and they say that the , 
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people ot China ale thre Ost kiltul workmen ii! the world. {bie \ 
themselves th it thr \ hy: ,¢* t Va) CVE . Lhe Franks Ole, ana thisat thre Moo 





are bodinacl, so that they ir LV thir advantage oft every other Patou ws thie E- 
world Krom Priclia come spices, uch aus nutmeecs, cloves, mace. en wHRATTE) i 
singer. and many others which do not reach Alexandria 
| In the CIty there are many open price in Which {ties sell meat cou ! 
ill nanny Waves, fowls and othe: birds ve rs hicels dressed ; ata t) eV are al 
Waly: selling, day ane nieht, in these places. ‘There are also Pal plaice . 
for killing neat, fowls, pleasant Be anil partridves. At hie eh of the city 
there Isa castle, which Is defended ol, one sacle by a stream flowing throu rl) 
aa ‘ep ravine, and is very strong. ‘Phe lord kept Dis treasure in that eastle 
nd no man entered it except the magistrate and hits officers. Tu this easth 
the Jord dad a many as a thiousiaticl ¢ iptives, who were skilful workinen. 
bad laboured all thie Ve tt round cul making head prlece anid bow and 
rows,” 

We conclude with an architectural achievement of ‘Tunur, 
thoroughly characteristic of the man :-- 

“In this city of Samarcand there is much merchandize, which com 
every year from Catt lV, Lracdis, Tart ry, Ariel THanY oth preen ict 
there is not oa place for the orderly anil res vhour display of the merehan 
dize for sale, the lord ordered that ai street should be made in the cits 
with shops for the sale of merchandize. This street was commenced at 
one end of the city, and wert through to the other. dle entrusted this 
work to two of hus Meerzas, anil let thei know that if they did not us 
all diligence to complete it. working day and nicht, their heads should 
answer for it. These Meerzas began to work, by pulling down such houses 
‘us stood 1h the line by Wile h thie lord desired thie street to ru. sic as thre 
houses came down, their masters tled with their clothes and all they had 
then. as the houses came down in tront. the work went on behind. The 
made the street verv broad, and covered it with a vaulted roof, having wil 
dows at intervals to let in the leht. 

As soon as the shops were dl hed, people were Inacde to OCCUPY thei 
and sell their goods; and at itervels in this street there were fountains 
A great number of workmen came mto the city, and those who worked it 
tie daytine, Were reli \i dl 1) ( thre \’> Who worked all ih hit some pull af 
down houses, others levelled the cround, and others built the street died 
day and night they lade such a noise, that they seemed to be like so many 
cl Vis, ; 

This great work was finished in twenty days, which was very wonderful 
The owners of the houses which were pulled down went to certain Cay 
Mis, who Were friends of the lord, and one lay. \\ hen they were play Ing at 
chess with the lord, they said that, as hie had caused those houses to be 
ilestroyved, he ought to make some amends to the owners. Upon this he 
got inte a rage, and said, “This city is mime, and | bought it with my mo 
ney, and possess the letters for it, which | will show you to-morrow ; and 4 
if at as right, | will pury the peopl . as you desire.” When he had spoken, ee 


the Cayris were afraid, and they were surprised that he did not order them 

to be killed, or punished for havine thus spoken ; and they replicd that 
° } ' . 

all thiat thr lord aia Wil imi hit. tliat thruat all his colmlnands ouelit to be 


oly ved a 


We need not wonder that Samareand is now said to be filled 
with ruins 
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We must now part with our grave and pleasant companion 
Ruy (ionzalez de © lavijo, and wring this somewhat cossipping 
article to a close. Clavijo’s faults are obvious ; ever credulity 
and over reticence; for he permits himself no remarks or re- 
flections on the io eae or actions of those whom he meets, 
and says not a word of the objects or suecess of his embassy. 
But every line of his own bears the impress of earefully sought 
strict veracity ; aud as a picture of Central Asia in the beginning 
of the 15th century, accurate, lifelike, and full of strange and 
novel incident. it is invaluable. = It furnishes also valuable econ- 
femporary materials for our proposed sketch of the lite and con- 
quests of Timur, and of the Nipchak, dete, Indian, Persian and 
Turkish emptres, whieh he overthrew. So we hope to meet 
the ambassador again, assured that he will do us good service. 
It only remains to add that Clavijo left Samareand on the 21st 
November 1404, three months before Timur’s death; and, after 
many perils, (for all went to ruin as soon as ‘Timur died,) came 
safely back to the Court of King THeury on the 24th of March 
1406, Tle died at Madrid Ap vil: 2nd, 1- 112. 
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‘SO ALCUTTA IN) IS6O 


Arr. ViI.—General Report of the Commissioners for the in. 
provement of the Town of Caleutta jor the Year U859. Cal 
eutta, Military Orphan L’ress. V86O. 


Tue Richt Hon'ble James Wilson, among various financia! 
measures, brought forward a bill imposing a duty on personal 
incomes. ‘Though the bill has undergone considerable modi- 
fications from what it was in its original state, still its object 
is, to levy a duty of three per cent. on all incomes above two 
hundred Rupees per annum, and where such annual income 
reaches a sum of Rupees five hundred and upwards, an ad- 
ditional duty of one per cent. will be charged. The modifi. 
cations since introduced chiefly refer to military officers hold 
ing a rank below that of a Captain, and to Zemindars, whose 


estimated annual income is to be computed upon a more liberal 


principle. As our readers are aware, the revenue expected 
to be derived from the 3 per cent. duty, is to be apphed towards 
the exigencies of the State, whilst the net proceeds of the one 
per cent. duty is to be appropriated towards imperial reproduc- 
tive works. 

It does not come within our province to express an opinion 
on the merits of the bill itself, beyond our firm conviction that 
it isa measure fully justified by a due consideration of our finan- 
eial position, and to which no one can object who has the real 
welfare of this country and the prosperity of its inhabitants se- 
riously at heart. Our object is rather to dwell upon thie addi- 
tional resourees, which the one per cent. duty may make avail- 
able for such a city as Caleutta, and the manner in which such 
might be expended with real and lasting advantaves to the 
residents of this Metropolis and to trade in general. — Be 
fore entering more fully imto the subject, it may not be ans: 
to take a glance at the present condition of the city of VPa- 
laces. 

It cannot be denied, and we are grieved to say so, that among 
all the large cities of Murope and America, there is perhaps 
none that has so little kept pace with those Metropolitan aud 
other local improvements which, wherever introduced, have prov- 
ed of incalculable benefit, as the British Metropolis in the East. 
Considering that it has now been in our possession for more 
than a century and a half, Calcutta, with regard to internal and 
external improvements, is actually half a century behind the 
spirit and requirements of the age. Whilst Constantinople, 
Alexandria, Cairo, and other cities under Mahomedan rulers 
are gradually assumine the character of modern European 
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(owns, the city of Palaces, the seat ofa Christian Government, 
forms an exception to the general advance of civilization. ‘The 
native part of the town, with trifling exceptions, retains Its 
rimitive oriental character, with the usual appurtenances of nar- 
row filthy streets and crooked lanes: whilst the European quar- 
cer has been forced into existence by the remoyal of the former 
monopoly of trade, but totally regardless of any considerations 
for the health and real comfort of its residents; and yet, if we 
consider the political, financial and commercial importance of 
this city, it must be obvious that it ought to be in the interest 
of all parties, the governing and the governed, to metamorphose 
Caleutia as rapidly as possible into a town, which through 
the amelioration of ifs sanitary condition, would render the 
health and life of European settlers more secure, and by the 
introduction of measures for facilitating commerce be the most 
infallible means of largely developing not only the trade of the 
city, but that of Bengal, the city of Palaces being the great ex- 
port and import mart of this Province. 

The fault of this anomaly, is, as usual, ascribed to Govern- 
ment. Private enterprise can hardly be said to exist in India, 
and in the absence of such, Government is expected to do every- 
thing. ‘The statistical records of the town fully corroborate our 
assertion. We have a number of public buildings such as the 
Town Hall, the Fever Hospital, the Native Girl’s School, the Free 
Church Institution, the Iee louse, the Benevolent Institution, 
and Metcalfe Hall, but none of them owe their existence 
to private enterprise ; they have been erected entirely upon the 
strength of private contributions: and nine-tenths of the capital 
required for their construction have been either subscribed for 
by Europeans, or directly or indirectly contributed by Govern- 
ment, Yet however desirable all these institutions may be for 
the spiritual and temporal wants of the Christian community, it 
is Clear that none of them bears the least reference to those re- 
quirements of the town, which by conducing to the extension 
ol commerce and the spread of general prosperity, would ensure 
large contributions on the part of an European floating popula- 
tion, towards objects of public utility. 

The only building in the town, which can be classed in the 
category of private enterprise, is the Bonded Warchouse. <A 
relerence to the list of original shareholders, shows that the 
Promoters of the undertaking were, with trifling exceptions, 
Luropean merchants. ‘The Martiniere is the legacy of a philan- 
thropic Frenchman; and thus almost every public building in 
Calcutta, owes its origin to European capital, voluntarily sub- 
scribed for, and contributed to by Government. The natives 
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have done absolutely nothing for their own city, and indeed th 
very lew lnprovene nts whic ‘hh have taken place of late, thous 
hh; ardly worth mentioning, are the result of compulsory i Ws Ta 
ther than of voluntary nt a akines, 

Dut in orde r tO form aw correct view of the matter, we Thuis; 
take into due consideration the reiative position of Muropeans 
and natives. “Phe object of the former in coming out to India, 
is to toil hard and devote all his bodily and mental ener 21es 
at the risk of life and at the almost certain sacrifice of consti- 
tution, towards the realization of acompetency, which will enable 
him eventually to retire to lis mother country. — Tle cannot 
therefore, in the ordinary course of nature, be expected to take 

any very lively interest in undertakings, which can only be ear- 
shad out by a subsequent generation, and from which therefore 
he individually would derive no benefits. Lis primary object 
is to be off as soon as he can, and he must therefore, to 
use a common phrase, look twice at a Rupee betore parting 
with it. Times moreover have wondertully changed. — ‘Thie 
climate is no longer the great buebear which deterred Eu- 
ropeans from coming to India; colossal fortunes are not so eas sily 
realised now-a-days; competition is powerful in all trades and 
professions ; the overland communication and telegraph have 
brought us within short reach of the mother country, and tend 
to koep up that lively recollection of the Ifome of our youth, 
which proves a power (ul stimulant to that exertion and ee onomy, 
which alone can secure the prospect of carly retirement from the 
scene of our labours. With such views and prospects, it is but 
natural, that the temporary luropean resident in India must 
feel reluctant to contribute towards prospective improvements, 
which hold out no hopes of any return whatever to himsell: 

[t is very different with natives, They are the permanent re- 
sidents of the town, and therefore cither themselves or their 
children are sure to benefit by works of public ae A sand yet 
may we ask whi at have they done within the last 25 years to- 
wards the attainment of such objec ts? Nothing, —absolute ‘ly 
nothing, ven those institutions, which have been established 
tor the special benefit of the native youth, have been created hy 
donations on the part of Government and by private subs scrip 
tions, the latter of which have in a creat measure been contri- 
buied by Europeans. Witness the Medical C olleee, the Mud- 
rissa, the Hindoo College, that most exc ellent institution, the 
Chandney Choke — with all its branches, the Medical 
Colleve Hospital, and Mr. Bethune’s Native Girls’ School. It is 
true that mavniticent donations towards these objects have been 
made by the late Baboo Dwarkanath Tagore, and Rajah Per- 
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taub Chund Sing, but these form solitary exceptions, and we 
may ask, what do the wealthy natives of this city how contri- 
bute towards the maintenance of all those excellent institutions ? 
—Nothing. ' 

‘There is a singular aversion on the part of native capitalists 
to embark in any enterprise which does not yield an immediate 
return; hence, whatever is undertaken, owes its origin to Hu- 
ropean capital. The Strand steam flour mills, the ort Gloster 
Cotton Mills, the Dockyards and several other establishments 
of that description, are the results of Kuropean enterprise and 
capital, and no greater proof can be adduced of the total absence 
of anything approaching a disposition te encourage public un- 
dertakings from which the town or the country may derive the 
vreatest benefits, than the Railways now in course of construc- 
tion, the whole capital for which, with trifling exceptions, has 
been subscribed fur at home and by Europeans in this country. 

The reasons for this particular aversion to invest money 1a 
great undertakings are twofold. here is no doubt that past 
experience has taught the necessity of caution. Schemes were 
brought forward which, to use a mild term, bore the stamp of 
eccentricity upon the very face of their program ; speculations 
on a gigantic scale were undertaken entirely with the aid of 
native capital, borrowed at a high rate of interest, but resulting 
in loss to both the lender and the borrower; and when at last 
a Joint Stock Company was got up which held out any pros- 
pect of a fair return to the shareholder, and did yield handsome 
profits, 1t was brought to a stand still through mere mismanage- 
ment, entailing rum upon many a poor widow and orphan. 
We do not hesitate in stating that our remarks refer to the late 
L mon Bank of Caleutta, though we believe, that on the whole, 
gies have suffered by it to a much larger extent than na- 
ives, 

i et it is somewhat remarkable, that the history of the past 
atfords an undeniable proof of natives always breaking down, 
Waen attempting to carry out any undertaking of public benefit, 
uuless wided by Kuropean management. One case will be suf- 
ficient to prove the correctness of this assertion. Some years 
430, a Vigorous attempt was made to establish a Metropolitan 
College, Lhe scheme originated with some wealthy natives, 
and lacked not for support, but it required unanimity of pur- 
pose, Phat unanimity however could not be attained, and af- 
ter its chief promoters spent nearly two lakhs of Rupees towards 
realization of the object in view, the whole feil to the ground. 
huis was the result of purely native management. ‘Lhe jea- 
busy which exists between dillerent classes will always preyent 
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that cordial and disinterested support, which is so essential in 
carrying out any undertaking of public utility, and hence it will 
for some time to come, be very difficult to Impress upon the na- 
tive mind the necessity of that unity of action, and unity of 
purpose, without whic h, not withstanding all the means that im: LV 
be available, all projects must invariably break down. 

In thus recording our views about the absence of public enter- 
prise on the part of the natives, we wish to be understocd, that 
our remarks apply to them as a nation. There is no doubt, that 
there are severai men amoung the more enlightened classes quite 

capable and ready to form more liberal views , and indeed we 
could name several native ventlemen, whose ideas are the most 
liberal that could possibly be conceived, yet their number is too 
small to overreach the opposition ol the orthodox party, who, 
under the influence of tr: uditiouary customs, which form the 
eroundwork of their moral and soc ial laws and are « sarefully nurs- 
ed by their priesteraft, present a most formidable obstacle to the 
clear perception of the advantages, Which must result trom weil 
directed enterprise. It therefore follows, that the ideas ot 
wealthy natives about undertakings of public utility are gen- 
erally ‘confined to the construction of evhats and temples oe 
the excavation of tanks, and the large number of the two for- 
mer, which line the Hooghly river up to the Ganges, most of 
which have been constructed at the expense of private indivi- 
duals, will give an idea of the immense amount of money which 
has been expended for those purposes. Charity is one of the 
wreat precepts of ILindooism, but its real meaning is not under- 
stood. A wealthy native would not hesitate a moment to give 
Rupees 10,000 tor the construction of a chat, or the excavation ola 
tauk, because he can understand that to enable the poorer classes 
to pertorm thetr ablutions in the sacred river, or to place water 
for domestic purposes within their reach, is a benefit to his coun- 
trymen: but he would be reluctant to contribute a farthing to- 
wards the cutting of a navigable canal, or the construction ot 
a railroad, because it is bey ond his conception that such auxili- 
aries of trade and communication are the surest promoters of 
general prosperity. 

We have endeavoured to show the obstacles which exist, and 
which preventboth Ruropeans and Natives from taking a personal 
Interest in works of public utility ; and we stronely” ‘apprehend 
that such will contiaue, until the lsuropean settlers will find it 
their interest to make India their permanent home, or until their 
greater influx and the diffusion of education among the natives 
will lead to a clear pore and appreciation of the advan- 
tages aud benctits of public works, which, thoueh perhaps not 
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yielding an immediate pecuniary return, open a new field of 
enterprise, and place within the reach of our successors, if not 
within our own, resources, the development of which is the high- 
road to prosperity. India is only in her infancy ; and Caleutta, 
the great emporium of her trade, must strive hard to give every 
impulse to such trade ; in fact, Calcutta ought to be to the last, 
what London is with regard to the commerce of the world. 

It is therefore clear, that we ought to strive hard to work in 
anticipation of the events which cast their shadows betore us. 
It is also nothing but just, that where no private aid or co-ope- 
ration can be expected, the residents ef the town should be made 
to contribute towards its requirements, whether such be of im- 
mediate or prespective benefit. This principle seems to have been 
recognised by the Legislature when passing the Municipal acts 
which came into force on the Ist of January 1857. The inhabi- 
tants were made to pay alighting rate for the purpose of introduc- 
ing a better system of illuminating the town by gas and by oil, 
long before a single gas post or bracket could be indented for 
fron England. ‘The House assessment rate was increased 
from 6} to 7} per cent. for the avowed object of devoting there- 
of an annual sum of Rs. 150,000 — and Ks. 30,000 respectively 
towards a new system of drainage and sewerage of the town, and 
for a supply of water. Two years and a half had elapsed be- 
fore any system of drainage and sewerage could be decided 
upon, and though it will take many years before the whole 
of the works can be completed, yet the present residents are 
made to contribute towards their cost. ‘The question of water 
supply is still far from its ‘solution, but it must eventually be 
‘arried out. The same principle appears to have been acted 
upon by the Right Honourable James Wilson in imposing 
an income duty of one per cent. specially applicable to Pub- 
lic Works. Whatever his plans may be, it is clear that 
the residents will have to pay for prospective improvements, 
which can enly be worked out in the course of time ; and it is 
evident that Mr. Wilson is not only fully aware of the many 
improvements of which our cities in the Mast are susceptible, 
but moreover that he is alive to the importance of carrying 
them into effect. 

With a prospective annual income derivable from the one per 
cent. duty, the question arises about the most advantageous 
manner in which such might be appropriated towards the im- 
provement of this Metropolis, and we believe that we are acting 
in the interests of our fellow citizens when we point out several 
Improvements of which the town is in absolute need, but which 
ne Municipal Commissioners have hitherto been unable to 
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carry out, because the conservancy of the town, as well as the 
current expenditure tor road repairs, &c. absorb so large 
a1 portion of the general income, that they are preclud- 
ed from undertaking any improvement which would prove 
of great and permanent public utility, It is true that 
since the passing of acts NI “ AAV. and AXNVIII. ot 
1856, the municipal revenue has increased by fully three lakhs 
of Rupees, but at the same time it must be considered, that 
out of such increase not less than Rs. 1,20,000 are specially 
appropriated towards the illumination of the town by gas and 
by oil; that Rs. 1,50,000 have annually to be set aside for the 
new dr: inage works ; that iis. 30,000 are to be devoted towards 
a more diffused supply of water; so that in fact, notwithstanding 
the increased rate of Jlouse-assessment, the imposition of the 
lighting rate and of the carriage and house tax, the actual! 
municipal income available for conservancy purposes and local 
unprovements, remains pretty much the same as it was belore the 
passing of the Municipal aets above adverted to; and indecd, 
were it not for a total revision of the valuation and assessment 
of the town, which Mir. Vos is so successtully carrying out, we 
doubt whether the Commissioners would have been in a position 
to meet the increased rate for stone, khoa, cattle, provender, 
and general wages and labour. Mr. Wilson’s one per cent. 
duty comes therefore like a regular “ godsend,” and we are 
desirous to see it applied towards purposes which will benefit 
every class of residents in this Metropolis. 

lt appears to us, that in correctly estimating the requirements 
of a city, the same must be regarded in three distinet points of 
view, viz., sanitary, commercial, and political. In the Presi- 
dencies moreover, which form the three great ports of British 
India, due consideration must be given to the mixed character 
of the population, and therefore the interests of Kuropeans and 
natives ought to be weighed separately. ‘To fuse both into one 
category is absolutely impossible. In a sanitary point they 
will never be identical;—in commerce and trade European 
enterprise and capital will maintain their supremacy ;—in po- 
lities, the lead must be retained by Government, for we are yet 
far behind that stage of enlightenment, which would allow, with 
safety to the state and with due regard for the interests of the 
country, natives to take an active part in the management ot 
the atlairs of this Empire. On the basis of such views we shall 
now proceed to notice the principal requirementsofthe Metropolis 
of the Last. 


SANITARY. 
Free ventilation, cleanliness of streets and lanes, and an am 
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ple supply of water, are every where considered the principal! 
elements of public health ;—in Kastern towns they are the ele- 
ments of life. The drainage works now in progress, and the 
contemplated water supply, which must follow, will tend towards 
the attainment of two of the aforementioned requirements, but the 
third, or rather the first, viz. free ventilation can ouly be ettect- 
ed in the process of time. To comprehend the claims ol the 
town in this latter respect, the Southern or European and the 
Northern or Native Divisions of the city must be considered 
separately. 

As far as the [European quarter is concerned, it may be said 
that the whole portion of it, which extends trom alone Park- 
street to the Southern boundary of the town, enjoys already 
free ventilation, and the only further improvement of any im- 
portance of which it is susceptible is the clearance of a number 
of bustees or plots of ground covered by clusters of native huts, 
and inhabited by people who apparently delight im filth and dirt. 
The clearance of such bustees will have the eifect of removing a 
number of miserable huts and their inhabitants, from the localities 
through which they are dispersed all over Chowringhee, and thus 
not only be the means of purifying the quarter, but also afford 
numerous building sites for private residences, and thereby render 
that portion of the ‘Town strictly European. The Municipal 
Commissioners have already made a commencement, and from 
their report it appears, that the clearance of these bustees has 
been effected by them at a mere nominal cost. 

Krom Park street towards Lall Bazar, which forms the boun- 
dary between the Southern and Northern Division, the 
character of the Town gradually changes. The stable three- 
storied buildings with spacious verandahs and large compounds 
disappear by degrees, and smaller buildings, on narrow plots 
of ground and in greater proximity to each other line the streets, 
until at last they form an almost uninterrupted range of all des- 
cription of houses and huts, inhabited by a mixed Christian and 
native population. Still they are intersected by a number of 
wide streets and lanes, which would afiord ample means of ven- 
tilation could the native portion of the residents be induced 
to adopt habits of cleanliness. ‘There are a number of clusters 
of huts dispersed over that particular area of ground, the inmates 
of which are totally indifferent to any extent of accumulation 
of filth, and indeed were it not for the fines which the Police 
authorities constantly levy upon those who neglect to conform 
to municipal regulations, many alane would scarcely be passable. 
Still many of these clusters of huts are not accessible to conser- 
yaney carts, and hence they become nuisances, creating malaria 
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and sickness. We are happy to hear, that arrangements are now 
in progress, by which these evils will shortly be remedied. 

It is however in the native part of the town, where ventila- 
thon can hardly be said to exist. Lf it be considered that the whole 


area of the Northern Division extends over 7,619 beegahs ot 


eround; that a portion of it ts taken up by Tlindoo temples, pub- 
lic and private tanks,and numbe rless lanes of the narrowest dimen- 
sions; aud that within the remainder 9,525 masonry buildings 
and 41,917 huts are huddled together, it will be easily conceiy- 
ed that much ventilation cannot exist there. It is true the 
majority of the residents seem to care very little about free ven- 
tilation and pure air, but that is no suthcient reason why im- 
provements should not be carried out, by which a larve number 
of fellow creatures will most undoubtedly benefit, though at pre- 
sent they may not be able to appreciate the real value of such 
iunprovements. 

A glance at the map ot Calcutta will show that we are not 
exaggerating the evils compiaimned of. Though the Northern 
division extending trom the line of Bow Bazar and Lall Bazar 
Streets to the Chitpore canal covers an area of more same dou- 
ble that oceapied by the Southern division, there are actually 
only two great thorouchfares in it, besides the sna Road, 
which forms its Hastern boundary. One of these thoroughfares, 

-Chitpore road—is the prince ipal channel for the trathc in goods 
and passengers. lt is narrow, irregular, and may be said to be 
the emporium of dirt and filth. The other is Cornwallis street, 
running tn astraight line trom Bow Bazar to the Clitpore canal, 
and traversing the Eastern portion of the native town. Itisa 
wide road, tolerably clean, but comparatively made little use 
of for traffic, being at a somewhat inconvenient distance. There 
is a third wide street, viz. Amherst street, but it extends only 
one-half the length of the Northern division, namely from Bow 
Bazar to Rajah (;ooroodass “street. 

It is not less surprising, that the above thoroughfares, though 
extending on a length of nearly three miles, are traversed trom 
Kast to West by only two straiahet avenues, namely Colvotollah 
and Machooa Bazar streets. ‘The rest is intersected by a num- 
ber of narrow irregular streets, and crooked lanes, many of the 
latter being hardly passable for even native vehicles, and some 
~ them scarcely accessible to conservancy carts. ‘To this must 

be added the fact, that within the whole of the Northern divi- 
sion there are only two public squares, and by a singular coin- 
cidence, both are situated along the same line of road. They 
are in Cornwallis and © ollege streets, the former being only it 
mtinuation of the latter Each of thes se squares contains a 
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large tank, which forms the principal means of water supply to 
the residents of the neighbourhood. There is a large number 
of smaller tanks seattered all over the Native division. but 
chiefly belonging to private individuals, and although thrown 
open tothe public, they afford but a scanty supply, and even that 
not of pure water. Reviewing then the condition of the Native 
town, we find that there is an immense mass of buildings and 
huts packed together as closely as possible ; tlrat there are only 
two leading thoroughfares traversed by two avenues ; that there 
are enly two public squares; and that for the wants of the 
residents only two large public tanks are available. But 
to understand the real magnitude of the evil, it 1s necessary 
to consider the singular notions, which the generality of natives 
entertain about cleanliness, pure air, and free ventilation. Chit- 
pore road will afford a suflicient criterion thereof. Considering 
that it is the leading thoroughfare of the native town from 
North to South, and that many highly respectable [lindoos and 
Mussulmen reside in it, one would suppose, that the practice of 
people bathing in the open street, of cleansing their cooking 
utensils alongside the aqueduct, and of washing clothes, horses and 
carriages in the open road, would call forth loud and strong re- 
monstrances; but such is not the case. There are several state- 
ly edifices in that road, which have to their South large private 
drains, wafting an almost unbearable stench into all the other 
dwellings within immmediate reach, and yet there is not a sin- 
gle voice of complaint. There are also a large number of native 
livery stable keepers, whose establishments line the greater por- 
tion of Chitpore road from Lall Bazar to Colootollah Street. 
From thence there is an almost uninterrupted succession of 
sweetmeats, bakers, shoemakers, bookbinders and other trades, 
which do not add to the salubrity of the street. The effluvia of 
these stables and shops running into the public drains, and the 
filth deposited on the street, are as much beyond conception as 
they appear to be bevond the control of the conservancy depart- 

ment; and yet in spite of all the stench and malaria created 
thereby, it will be seen, that the servants attached to these 

identical livery stables and to several of the shops, place their 

charpoys or beds right across the drain, through which the 

offensive efiluvia is expected to pass. We use the word “ ex- 

pected” advisedly, because however defective the public drains 

may be, their action is often impeded by the practice of throwing 

filthintothem. That this sort of nuisance is more extensive than 

at first sight may appear, is proved by para. 108 of the Muni- 

cipal Commissioners’ Report of Calcutta for the past year, in 

Which it is stated that not less than sir hundred and twenty-nine 

Persons were convicted of and fined for the above offences. 
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larming as those evils may be, their eflect upon the health of 
tlie residents of the native town and their extent, will be better 
understood, when we say that Chitpore road is a mere miniature 
of the state of less frequented streets and lanes. ‘Phe Munici- 
pal Commissioners in the report for 1859, tell us that 13,942 
natives had died within the precincts of the jurisdiction of the 
town, and we regret that we have not the means of as scertalning 
how many of these have {; allen vic tims to diseases created by the 
filthy condition, to which the native part of the town is reduced. 
It would be unfair to lay the blame for such a state of things 
upon the Commissioners, for whilst the y candidly admit the exis- 
tence ot the evil, they ple ‘ad poverty, and they show beyond 
doubt, that the least liprovement in that quarter of the town, 
ecnannot be CALLL d Out rc r less than halt il lak lh of Rupees. My. 
Wilson’s one per cent, duty comes therelore most “propos, 
and before its ultimate apprepriation is decided upon, we may 
fairly urge the claims of the native division of the town to a fair 
share of it. 

We have in a previous para. stated, that free ventilation, 
cleanliness of streets and an ample supply of water constitute 
the elements of life in an astern city. Let us now consider, 
how they can he effected at the lowest possible cost. As 


cleansing of er falls strictly within the legitimate duties of 


the Conservancy a jepartne nt, and must be attended to even at 
the sacrifice of public improvements, we have only to deal with 
the other two items, for which the present means of the Mun- 
cipality are decidedly inadequate, and we shall treat them under 
scparace heads. 

[It is clear that the surest, and in fact the only means of se- 
curing to the Native ‘Town proper ventilation, Is, to construct 
a number of public squares, and to open new and widen exist- 
ing thoroughfares. This course however is in Calcutta attend- 
ed with much ereater difficulties, than our readers may be aware 
of By a singular omission in’ the ee “ee of Act XLV. o 
1856, generally known as the Municipal Act, the Commissioners 
have not the power to force the sale of = property which it 
; might be nex ‘essary to remove in order to allow of the construc: 
tion of a public square 5 in fact their power seems to be limited 
to the mere making of new streets, widening, enlarging and im- 
proving existing ones , provided that * compensation be m: ade 
to the owners tor any damage which may be done thereby to 
any adjoining land or buik lings of such owner,” the extent of 
compensation to ids such owners m: ay be entitled being de- 
termined by arbitration. The Commissioners in their report. of 


the year 1857 have show h the hex avy expense W hich this Clr- 
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cumlocutory legislation involves. The value of a pareel of 
eround and the dwelling standing thereupon, which stood in the 
way of completing a new thoroughfare, was scttled by arbitra- 
tion at Rs, 5,000. The cost of such arbitration toeether with 
the legal expenses incurred, amounted to Rs. 7,000, and a simi- 
lar result may be expected, where no principle is laid down for 
ascertaining the exact value of property. ‘The natives complain 
about the high valuation put upon buildings in the native part 
of the town, and yet if any such building were required for 
public purposes, and had to be bought up, not one of the owners 
would be willing to receive for it the price of if computed upon 
the strength of the rate at which it is assessed, and yet, we con- 
ceive that such would be the only fair means of ascertaining its 
real value, 

But leaving these difficulties alone, there are other obstacles 
in the way. In constructing public squares in Muropean cities, 
the result invariably is a considerable increase in the value of 
all property within their immediate vicinity, because people can 
fully understand the advantages thereby obtained. Not so in 
India, unless it be in the Muropean quarter of the town, where 
upon the strength of such improvement, the rent will imme- 
diately be raised 50 per cent. Dunkin bBustee and Camac 
Street afford undoubted proof of our assertion. Natives, as 
far as their own comfort is concerned, are totally indifferent 
in that respect, and we are able to quote a case in_ point. 
About two years ago, a native gentleman of high respecta- 
bility proposed to the Municipal Commissioners the open- 
ing of a new square and the construction of a tank, offering 
to contribute towards its eost the sum of Rs. 20,000, and 
to take all the spare ground that may be available at a fair price. 
The expense of this undertaking was estimated at Rs, 130,000— 
and the Commissioners at once agreed to contribute towards 
such desirable improvement Rs. 50,000, provided the residents of 
the immediate neighbourhood, who would so largely benefit 
thereby, were willing to subscribe the remaining sum. ‘The 
proposal, as might be expected, fell to the ground, the residents 
feeling too reluctant to part with a single Rupee. It is there- 
fore clear, that in opening a new square, no help whatever can 
be expected from those who derive immediate benefit therefrom, 
and the whole cost must be borne by the town itself. 

Considering the proximity in which native houses are built, 
the value which the residents put upon family dwellings, and the 
peculiar provisions of the law under which the property must be 
purchased, it is very evident, that the opening of a square in 
such parts of the native town where not only masonry buildings 
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must be purchased, but the ground itself bears a very fii. oh y: ult it 


i next to o> gh not even the prospective resources of th: 


Munic ipality could effect: such an improvement, But there ar 

ther localities within the Northern division, where this great 
desideratum might be carried out at a reasonable cost. There are 
a large number ot bustees or clusters of huts dispersed all over 
the native town, and their clearance would at once enable us to 
yealize the object in view, and at a moderate outlay. 

Bustees are generally large spots of crounds, belonging toa 
articular individual, and let out in sm: all portions to the poorest 
eae the native community. The tenants build their own 

huts, and pay only ground rent to the owner of the k reality, 
Che particular spot on which the hut is erected, 1s generally taken 
on a lease of twelve months, at the expiration of which the lease 
may be renewed, or the tenant is at liberty to remove his hut, 
1 rovided he has paid the ground rent due by him. In the ma- 
jority of cases the tenant 1s in arrears, and his miserable hut is 
forfeited to the landowner. No difficulty ought to exist in clear- 
ine such bustees for the special purpose of opening new squares, 
and it is in such localities where the much needed improvements 
might be carried out at a very moderate e xpense. The value ot 
the land is easily computed hy the return it yields; there are no 
masonry buildings to be pure thased by arbitration, and no com- 
pensation could be claimed for losses of rent, because the owner 
of the ground indemnifies himself by the seizure of the huts, which 
being removeable, must represent a certain value. The obvious 
plan therefore is, to purchase one of the largest bustees, and alter 
clearing it from all the huts thereon form it into a square, leav- 
ing sufficient spare ground en each side, which might be resold 
tor the express purpose of building mas sonry houses, shops, Xe. 
Thus ina tew years a return would be obtained in the sh: ape ol 
assessment rate, suficient to keep the square and its roads in 
good condition. On a rough calculation we find that a mode- 
rately sized square might be opened at an outlay of about Rs. 
IO.000, 

With regard to opening new, or widening existing streets the 
expense would be very heavy y. When Government lately ap- 
pointed a Committee to take into consideration the practic abi- 
lity and cost of laying down a tramway from the contemplated 
Sealdah Railway termini to the Caleutta Custom house, one 
distinct lines were under consideration. The first consisted in 
opening 2 new narrow street through a number of clusters of 
hute. and its cost was estimated at Rupees 268,507. The second 
imvolved the partial widening of Colootollah and Parsee Chureh 
streets, and thence opening ao new thoroughfare to eackson s 
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‘ahat street, thereby forming a straight direct line from Sealdah 
to the river bank. The estunated expense such an undertaking 
would involve, amounted to Rs. §, 13,: 333. The third pro; weal 
was to widen Bow Bazar by 20 feet foe its whole length, the cost 
of which was calculated at Rs. 485,888. It will thus be seen that 
the very cheapest improvement, pam which atter all wouldonly be 
of a sutlicient width to allow of the construction of a tramway, 

would absorb Rs, 2,68,507, being more than the total annualincome 
derived trom the house assessment rate of the Northern division. 
Still, squares must be ope med, streets must be widened, and as 
the current Municipal income will not allow of such improve- 

ments, the inhabitants of the Northern Division have a tair 
right to expect, that at all events a portion of the revenue de- 
rived from Mr. Wilson’s one per cent. duty will be appropriated 
towards these desirable objects. 

The next point to which we would draw attention, is the state 
of our public roads. They are getting worse from year to year; 
but from what the Munie pal Commissioners state in their an- 
nual report for the past year, it would appear, that we are only 
on the eve of a greater evil to come. They plead two very strony 
reasons for this unsatisfactory state of things, viz. inadequi Ly 
of funds, and searcity of stone metal. On the strength of the 
explanations given by the Commissioners we admit the validity 
of both reasons. The increased price of khoah, and the en- 
hanced rate charged for stone broken at the [louse of Correc- 
tion, together with the general rise in the cost of labour, tell 
most seriously, where only a fixed annual sum can be devoted 
to a particular purpose. It Is clear that in proportion as the 
cost of road-making material increases, the extent of roads made 
or repaired must fall equally short, because there is only a fixed 
sum available for such purpose all no more. In addition te 
this, scarcity of stone metal is complained of. ‘The importation 
of stone bailast from China has ceased altogether ; from Mauri- 
tius it has fallen off by one-half, whilst the demand for the sub- 
urban roads, and from provincial municipalities along the river 
have caused a considerable encroachment upon the supply te 
Which the town was primarily entitled. Moreover a consider- 
able quantity of stone metal will be required to restore the 
roads, which at present are unmercilully cut up in connection 
with the new drain: we works in progress, But the town ought 
not to suffer on that account, and ee must be proc ured any 
how, whether an ade ‘quate supply be obtained from some rock 
mM the Motussil within res ach ot wala by water, or whe-~ 
ther it be secured by holding out inducements to linporters from 

road, is a se ondary consideration ; but we maintain that if the 
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Municipal funds cannot bear the additional burthen, we may 
fairly look for support to the revenue derived from the one per 
cent. duty. 

We now come to the most important requirement of the town 

an ample ets diffused system of water supply. Its necessity 
is recognized by the Legislature itself, whic hy by section 29 of 
Act NAVI. of 1856 enjoins the Municipal Commissioners to 
set apart an annual sum of not less than Rupees 380,000—tfor 
the special object of repaying with interest, all monies that micht 
be borrowed upon the security of the town rates for the pur- 
pose of carrying out works which will secure to the town a pro- 
per supp ly of good and wholesome water for drinking and do- 
mestic purposes. That the Legislature had no conception ot 
the real requirements of the town in that respect, is evident 
from the fact that they limit the annual sum to be set apart to 
Rs. 30,000—which at a rate of interest of five per cent., would 
only represent a capital of five lakhs of Rupees, without having 
2 sinking fund to provide for its ultimate liquidation. This is 
the more surprising, as at that time three distinct schemes ot 
supplying the town with water were before the public, the 
cheapest. of which involved on outlay of Rs. 14,00,000—whilst 
at the same time an attempt to construct a public tank in the 
Northern Division fell to the ground, because it was found that 
it could not be carried out for less than Rs. 150,000. 

Since Act NAVITL of 1856 came into force, additional 
crounds have been shown for the necessity of an ample and dil- 
fused supply of water. ‘The Committee appointed by Govern- 
ment to enquire and report upon Mr. Clark’s scheme of drainage 
and sewerage of the town, in para. II. of section NIL. of their 
report record their unanimous opinion, that ‘they consider a 

‘copious and diffused water supply ever the city to be absolute- 

‘ly essential to its efficient drainage.” Messrs. Rendel, to whom 
the Drainage Committee’s report was referred for their opinion 
remark, that ** to construct sewers without at the same time pro- 
‘viding an ample supply of water to keep them clear of deposits, 
‘would be a worse than uscless ex cpenditure of money.” Mr. 
Clark, the Engineer to the Municipal Commissioners expresse= 
himself as follows: ** To expect the efficient action of sewers 

‘without ditiedeed: would, to use a vulgar parlance, be like 
‘putting shot into a gun without powder ; but at the same time 
‘To am of a that asupply of pure and wholesome water 
‘would yield a certain annu: ’ return on the part of those who 
choose to ay: ‘il themselves of it, whilst water pumped up from 
‘the river for the mere purpose "uf providing flush for the sewers 
will be a permanent charge upon the Munic ipal funds.” The 
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actual necessity of water supply is thus admitted on all hands, and 
‘it only remains to ascertain the guadéty of water, which may be 
required to answer all and every purpose, ‘Yo enable us to 
arrive at a proper conclusion, It Is necessary to review first the 
existing means of water supply. 

On examination we find, that at present, the supply is obtained 
from three different sources, viz., the river, tanks, and aqueducts. 
In the Northern division, the first is resorted to entirely by na- 


tives within its vicinity, and by such of the better classes of 


Hindoos, as can afford to pay for the cost of having the sacred 
river water carried to their houses, Tanks are twailed of by a 
large portion of the native population living at some distance 
from the river, whilst open aqueducts aflord a supply to such as 
care very little about quality of water. Some of the tanks 
are filled from the river by means of aqueducts, but the majo- 
rity depend for their supply upon the periodical rains, and upon 
the water which, during occasional showers, runs into them from 
the surface drains of the town. It is therefore clear that many 
of the tanks which are depending upon the rains, become dur- 
ing the hot season almost dry, and it is at that time more parti- 
cularly that the native population experience great hardship. 

In the Muropean quarter the supply of water is almost entire- 
ly obtained from tanks, some of which are filled from the river, 
but the majority being dependent upon the periodical rains. 
Though there are a number of aqueducts, no [european uses 
their water knowingly, because all the vigilance of the police 
cannot prevent natives from fouling the water, by washing in it 
clothes and cooking utensils. Iiven tanks do not escape con- 
tamination; and indeed if it were possible to put a complete stop 
to the practice of bathing in them, the fact of the bheesties or 
Water carriers steeping their feet into the water whilst filling 
their leather bags, is not likely to add to its purity. Compar- 
ing then the existing means of water supply available in cach 
Division, we find that whilst the southern has an abundant sup- 
ply of comparatively wholesome water, the Northern or Native 
(vision is labouring under a double disadvantage, viz. scarcity 
of supply—and of such supply consisting of water, the greater 
poruon of which, Huropeans would consider unfit for drinking 
purposes, 

As already stated a different supply of water will become ab- 
solutely necessary in connection with the drainage works now in 
Progress, and therefore we have to consider what syste'n of sup- 
Ply will be best adapted to the general requirements of the town 
With due revard for the various interests involved in it. It is 
clear, that, as far as the drainage is concerned, it is perfectly im- 
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maternal whether the water which is to flush the drains. be pure 
or impure, salt or sweet. In reference to natives, their opinion of 
pure water totally differs from: ours, Water from the river. 
which swarms with dead bodies, in which thousands perforn 
thes "ur cls uly aly| lutions, into me I) Ht portion of {! ie 4H ilt hy ot ie town 
© ither flows or Is emptie “al, Ss, 5, according to thei aig vie Ws, Hot con- 
sidered objectionab le. pytess water conveyed into tanks by 
aqueducts, in Which a number of people wash their clothes, 
cleanse their cooking utensils and not unfrequently bathe, is 
appare mnitly considered fit for every domestic and even for drink 
ine purpost — but if { th ie same water were conve V C d into ti inks 
hy means of a leather hose, it would remain untoue ‘hed, because 
such means ot CONVEY Ine water 1s looked upon is opposed to the 
religious notions of the people. Menand women will not hesitate 
lor a moment to allow epeee afflicted with contagious diseases 
to bathe in the same tank with them, and yet a dog sWilming 
across the tank would be considered a contamination of the 
water. ‘True, itis only the low class of natives which exhibit such 
peculiar indifference as to the quality of water, but they form 
the majority; and what guarantee have the better classes for 
their own domestic servants not supplying them with wate 
trom such contaminated tanks? The Muropean on the other 
hand puts a value on pure and wholesome water, being entirely 
indiflerent as to the manner in which it can be brought within 
his reach. 

We have thus four distinct claims upon a supply of water. 
One, namely the dri unage of the town, tot: uly indifferent as to 
quality ; the second consisting of orthodox Hindoos, avowedly 
partial to river water even of the worst dese ‘ription, as long as 
it is not distributed by means against religious prejudices ; the 
third satisfied with water of any kind whatsoever, as long as 
it costs nothing; and the fourth, being Muropeans, demanding 
pure drinking water, but indifferent as to the means by which 
it is conveyed to their houses. ‘The first three can easily be sup- 
plied from the river by pumps worked by steam power, whilst 
om fourth can only obtain pure and wholesome water through 
an underground supply, drawn from some locality above the 
river. ‘The first plan will necessitate the erection of another 
Steam Engine at Nimtollah Ghat, and the construction of se- 
veral miles of aqueducts, the cost of which is estimated at u- 
pees 3,090,000; whilst the expense of the latter mode of water 
supply ean even at this moment hardly be correctly as scertain- 
ed. Mr. Sim’s scheme involved an outlay of 67 lakhs of Ru- 


pees: Captain Young and Mr. Hawkesly calculated the cost 


their scheme at 16 lakhs: the Drainage Committee’s was 
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12 Jakhs, whilst Mr. Rendell’s estimate amounted to 28 lakhs of 
Rupees. 

In undertaking works of such magnitude, the outlay they 
involve must be weighed by the return they yield, either in a 
pecumary view, or by the benefits they secure, No private 
company could engage in the construction of such works, unless 
a fair return was in prospect for the capital invested; but a 
Municipality may be perfectly justified in doing so, even at an 
annual sacrifice, provided it was absolutely necessary for the 
health and comfort of the inhabitants of the town. Now as far 
as return is concerned, it could in the first instance only be 
looked for from Europeans, who, we have no doubt would 
be willing to pay for pure and wholesome water, but this would 
amount to a mere fraction ; nor could the drainage of the town 
be charged beyond what it would cost to pump up river water for 
flushing purposes, whilst no law could make it compulsory upon 
natives to take and pay for water, which they may be either 
precluded from using by religious prejudices, or for the purity of 
which they do not care. It is for these reasons that the imposi- 
tion of a water rate, is entirely out of question. 

Krom what we have stated, it is evident that water pumped 
up from the river at low tides, and copiously distributed over 
the town could answer every requirement of the native division, 
whilst at the same time it would render a supply of water, though 
not quite pure, more plentiful in the Southern Division, and 
therefore we have only to consider the mode in which it 1s to be 
distributed. Only two ways of doing so are available, viz. open 
aqueducts, or underground pipes. ‘The first ts congenial to the 
people themselves, but objectionable on public grounds. Leaving 
out the question of low natives resorting to them for the pur- 
pose of washing clothes, cooking utensils, &c., there can be 
no doubt, that in the native part of the town they prove 
considerable obstructions to public thoroughtares. Any body 
passing through Colootollah or Chitpore road will convince 
himself of the fact. In these streets bathing along the aqueducts 
appears to be allowed, for we have never seen the chowkeedars 
in attendance attempt to prevent people from doing so. The 
disgusting exposure of persons bathing in open streets would not 
be tolerated in any other city under a Christian Government ; 
hut besides this so much space is taken up by aqueducts and the 
people bathing and washing along them, as seriously to inter- 
tere with the trattic of these identical streets, not to mention the 
filthy state to which the thoroughfare itself isreduced. An 
underground water supply, with cisterns at convenient distances, 
would at once remove all those evils, and certainly prevent the 
water being constantly fouled as at present. 
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Assuming then, that a supply of water, distributed as aboye 
stated, would meet the eveneral requirements of the town, the cost 
of carrying it into effect demands our next consideration, — [j 
appears that the Municipal Commissioners had it for some time 
under consideration to make arrangements for relieving the e¢ ry. 
ing wants of the imbabitants of the Northern Divis sion, by 
erecting another steam engine at Nimtollah Ghat, for pumping 
up river water and ee: a Si it by means of underground 
pes, through Baug Bazar, Cornwallis street, Sham Bazar, 
Purria Pooker Street, Chitpore Road, Nombooliatollah Lane, 
Sukea’s Street, BDarranossey Ghose’s Street and Machooa Bazar 


Road, which arrangement would have the further advantave of 


allowing all tanks within reach of the above streets to be filled 
with water from the river, at the very time, that they gener ally 
become almost dry. The expense of this arrangement was es- 
timated at Rupees 1,50,667, exclusive of the cost of the engine, 
pumps and buildings, and subject to a permanent annual ch: aree 
upon the town for the working of the engine. Now if it becon- 
sidered, that in order to ensure real benefits to the inhabitants 
and to provide for the regular action of the sewers, the supply 
of water must be ample ‘and diffused all over the town, and 
moreover that the above named streets form only asmall portion 
of the area over which the supply of water must be spread, it 
is evident that to carry out the se heme to a re: ally useful extent, 
the total outlay will not fall short of 12 lakhs of ‘Rupe es, This 
arrangement would answer every requirement of the native po- 
pulation 31 will supply the Southern Division with ample water 
for culinary purposes, it will afford asmuch flush for the sewers 
as may be desired, but the outlay will bring no monetary return 
whatever, and after all not supply to I suropeans the ereatl dlesi- 
deratum, viz. pure and wholesome drinking water. 

The next thing to consider is, the annual expense which the 
undertaking it ¢ arried out would involve. ‘Taking as our basis 
the cost of working the Chandpaul Ghat Engine, which during 
the rains, or say thre ‘ec months out of twelve is stopped, we shall 


arrive at the following results : Rs. 
Cost of working the C handpaul Ghat Engine, ... =10,000 
Do. ot proposed engine at Nimtollah Gh: at, we. =. 0,000 
Add the time of the rains, three months, ... ~— 6.660 
Actual cost ae : we) ~=626 660 
Interest on block and stock 12 ‘arm at 5 per cent., 60,000 


Wear and lear, re Di airs, and superinte ndence 10 per 


cent., eee Qee eee eee eee eee eer 


6.000 


Total outlay, -_ we .. 92,666 
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an annual expense, the greater portion of which, according to 

all authorities that appear to have been consulted on the sub- 

ject, will have to be incurred, to ensure the efliciency of the 

drainage works. To meet this permanent charge, we have the 

following resources : 

Rs. 
Set apart under legislative enactment for water sup- 

ly, ‘oe _ ves ose see we. = =—3 0,000 
Present cost of working the Chandpaul Ghat Engine, 10,000 
Expense of clearing drains, &e., Rs, 50,000 of which 

one-half will be saved when the drainage works come 

into operation, ... eee ioe eee «-- 25,000 


-_-——— —- 





Total, ... nee eee =65,000 
So that there is an annual deficiency of Rs. 27,666, which will 
have to be provided for by the Municipality. 

It now remains to ascertain what the additional expense would 
be for supplying the town with pure wholesome drinking water, 
instead of that which the above outlay would secure. All the 
schemes that have been laid before the public agree in one point, 
viz., that the supply must in the first instance be drawn off the 
river Ilooghly at some point near Pultah Ghat, by means of 
pumping engines, and after passing through subsiding and filter- 
ing reservoirs, be conveyed to the suburbs of Caloutta, to be 
thence distributed by steam power over the city. The esti- 
mates of the several schemes vary according to the extent of the 
distribution of water, but we will, for the sake of calculation, 
assume the highest average which is 30 lakhs of Rupees. Sup- 
posing the above capital being borrowed at a rate of interest of 
five per cent. per annum, the annual charge to be met would be :-— 

Interest on 30 lakhs of Rupees at five per cent. Rupees 
1,50,000 to which would have to be added the cost of working the 
Engines and that of Superintendence ; against which we have 
to set off the sum of Rupees 92,666—which will have to be ex- 
pended annually under any circumstances, and the revenue that 
may be derived from Europeans willing to pay for pure and 
Wholesome drinking water. 

But in addition to this, we have two other sources to look to, 
which might be made productive of considerable revenue. ‘There 
8 no doubt that without a proper supply of drinking water 
the contemplated Mutlah town will prove a complete disappoint- 
ment. The only source whence a supply can be obtained is Cal- 
cutta; but such would only give water for culinary purposes, 
pumped up from the river at low tides. Even such water would, 
however, have to be paid fur, and hence we should thus obtain 
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another contribution towards the annual out.ay 
prove a valuable aid, and might be the means of carrving 
the far more important scheme of procurine drinkine Wf 
from Pultah. Moreover by a sheht change in the plan the n: 
tive Division would eet water free of cost, whilst the Euro 
would be supplied with pare driaking water at a mock 
charge. As already stated the various sche 

fore the public, agreed in the necessity of drawing the sup 
of water off the river, at some locality to the North of ( hitpore, 
and that Pultah seemed to have | 
suitable place. There the water was to be pumped up into 
settling and filtering reservoirs, whence it would be conveyed 


nes, Which came bh 


iy 


as the most 


to Calcutta, either by pipes or cover 
filtering reservoirs were constructed at Calcutta imstead of at 
Pultah, we should then have two distinet kinds of reservoirs, 


‘ed aqueducts. Now if the 


. ° } = 4 LN ES } . Fo } 
namely settline reservoirs, whenee water would he supplied to 
the Northern Division, and filterine reservoirs, distributing 7 
water to the europe an quarter ol the town. PDUs AS SOON a: 
the native population would be Wiking to pay ior pure water, 
it could be supplied With it at onee, and the time is sure to come 
° 1 ee : ae } } a - oe 7 . ? 

when the value of such a commodity will be dulv appreciated, 

’ } . } » . } 7 . ‘ 4 

The cost ot the works for procurme a supply of Water from 
Pultah and proviaine tor ifs COPIOUS (distribution over the town, 
is estimated at 30° lakhs of Rupees, entailing an annual chare 

i 
of Rs. 120.000 for work and superintendence ; and sup} 
rm | = . . one } . ¢ | ° {* — 7 y* " a4 

that the money were borrowed at the rate OL ive per Cent. pr 
Pe } Poe, s , | ‘ me 1] ° 
annum, the totai expe ~- TO ve met. WOULd Ve 
Rs. 150,00 
Lm. Ns, 


Cost of working and superintendence, oe. ose 1 20,000 


Interest on 35O lakhs at 5 per cent., ..- 


\vainst this we have the expense which will have to be 1n- 
eurred under any circumstances, as we have already shown; 
the revenue derived trom the European quarter, the contri- 
bution from Mutlah, and the probability of natives eventual- 
ly availing themselves of pure water. (fo ascertain the pro- 
bable income that may be expected from the European quarter, 
We must take into considerat 
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ion the number of houses. ‘Dhere 
are in the Southern Division 
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on an average three Rs. a month or 36 Rs. per annum ior a fall 


suppy of pure drinkine water, we should obiain Ks. 127404 
which, toretner W ith the CNP nse that ust hea 

pauid, Vi ") sali oes eee eve ‘9% 9? O66 

would Vive Us, Rs. 2,220,070 

avast the above outlay of Rs. 2.70000. So threat only Rs. 50.000 


more Wouid be requ d Lu de aot ly the total eee buen ul CXPCHSe, 
The merits of the schemes before us resolve themselves into 
two questions :—are we to expend 12 lakhs of Rs., contingent 

’ *)1 nel »} “> y*cy ’ " Ve q}*? HO hicl rill ri} rye ly rey j* 
Upon an chiadai daa ( Lid OG ol AXSe «/ me UU VW Lit i} Wii e L1V¢ Ol y \W ate) 
for culluarv purposes, and without any monetary return, or, is 1 
better to lav out OO lakhs ot iLupees tor an undertakine, whieh 
Wili piace atl the Gi |) sil of the mnhaolants of Calcutta pure ana 


Leteslitesek “ar : gunk bale an : 
wholesome drinking water, and holds out an almost immediate 


P * oF) » odpsd Vi p ~ : } *) ’ , t 
return of Rs. 220,000 towards the annual expense of Ks, 
270.000 which will have to be ineurred tor interest and work- 
inv charees % ‘Lhe latter will be no doubt the more useful one, 


‘ 


, ; F 47 ° - a | f os ; 
aud we have no doubt. that in the end it will be found the more 
economical to boot. he natives will gradually learn to appre- 


Cidie The Valtte OL pure Waters the Mutlhih must procure a sufli- 
5 awn wher far #] ! rite h: Lore 1a VY ‘Os . 
CUChHt Supply fol ine iocal wants 5 so that there 1s every prospec t 


of the undertaking becoming withina short time sell-support- 
inv, and until then the deficiency between annual outlay and 
ould be defrayed out of the one per cent. duty. 


COMMERCIAL. 

With respect to commercial requirements, which have every- 
Where been the means of facilitating and developing trade, ¢ ‘al- 
CULLG MvLy he Said to he Mai its Very jniancy. It Is true, the 
COMMMCTCe ol t} is city his Wi bln Lilie last twelly years nearly 
irebled, but such is not owing to any particular facilities secured 
by private enterprise, or to any eucouragement held out by Go- 
vernment, but it has been forced into existence b y that agency, 
Which induces wealth and ene rey continually to see k new fields 
for thi ir practical aukes ment. As {; lr as Government is COl- 
cerned, there is certainly nothing to show that the least stimulus 
Was CLV, n to trade ;1n deed 3 in several cases the suggestions anid 
advice of practical men had to vicld to the dictates of public 
Officers, who had not the least conception of the elements and 
true pr Lhic pole s ot COMmmMmMeEerec li i policy, and who generally owed 
the position the y held, not to any parti ular qui alitication for the 
Dost, but 10 that promotion, to which by virtue of seniority ol 
service they became entitled. ‘The total absence of all private 
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ise is moreover. for reasons already shewn, hardly to be 
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wondered at. The erection of the Bonded Warhouse, and the 
establishment of two Inland River Steam Navigation Companies, 
are all the past half century has to boast of; the Railway can 
hardly vet be classed in the category of commercial facilities, 
though when completed even as far as Rajmahal, it will prove a 
Inost important agent in the promotion of the commerce of Ben- 


val and the development of the resources of the country. 


If we compare Calcutta with some of the great seaports of 
Kxurope and America, we must be struck by the total absence of 


all those useful appendages, which everywhere facilitate and 
promote trade, No quays, no wharves, no jetties, no wet docks, 
no warchouses, no tramways,—in fact, with the exception of a 
better deseription of cargo boats and a couple of cranes, every- 
thing bears the stamp of primitiveness. In the interior of the 
country it is the same. ‘The want of suflicient and proper means 
of communication and transport have almost everywhere operat- 
ed as a powerful check upon local enterprise, and indeed there is 
no country under Christian rule, in which so little change is 
perceptible within a whole century as in India. The mode of 
conveying merchandise is with regard to the bulk of trade the 
same as it wasa century ago; agricultural and manufacturing 
implements are of the same description as they were before we 
had possession of this vast empire ; the process of agriculture and 
manufactures has not undergone the least change; the people 
themselves have, whether mentally or physically, but little im- 
proved ; their manulactures, and even works of art, do not show 
the least progress, and thus it is, that with a country capable of 
producing almost every commercial commodity, we are depen- 
dent upon importation from abroad, for what we ought to be 
in a position not only to supply for local consumption, but in 
fact for export. The great resources of the country have re- 
mained undeveloped, because no true principles of commercial 
policy existed; the system and object of protective duties was 
misunderstood, and the periodical revision of the custom house 
tariff itself betrayed a singular absence of those broad principles, 
by which it ought to have been regulated, so as to forma 
powerful stimulus to the import and export trade of this coun- 
try. No attempts have been made to introduce and establish 
a firm footing in foreign markets of such indigenous productions 
as have to compete with those of other countries, whilst the 
very local resources of this vast Empire have been allowed to 
remain dormant for the apparent benefit of the foreign producer 
and manufacturer. lad a system of expansive and liberal 
commercial policy been acted upon, India by this time ought 
to be a formidable rival of the United States with regard 
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to cotton,—of China with respect to tea,—and of Russia in re- 
ference to fibrous productions. We have expended large sums 
of money upon experiments, and a much better resuit might 
have been attained at the same expense, had we applied it in 
a different manner. No stronger proof can be adduced of the 
want of proper development of the resources within our reach, 
than the fact, that with a mineral wealth, the real extent ot 
which is hardly known, but the existence of which is corroborated 
by the numerous specimens of rich ores forwarded to the London 
and Paris Exhibition, we have, at a time when there is a certain 
prospect of the whole of India eventually forming one great 
network of Railways, to import from abroad iron rails, and 
convey them to the very localities where they ought to be manu- 
factured on the spot. 

With regard to the trade of this country, Calcutta stands in 
the same position, as London with reference to the commerce 
of the world. It is the centre from which all enterprise eradi- 
ates; it is the dial of the Indian money market; it is the regu- 
lator of rates of exchanges; and with the great handmaid ef 
commerce—the electric telegraph—it exercises a sort of control 
over the price of all commodities both at the place of production 
and that of consumption. ‘This trade is now to be taxed by 
the Imposition of a duty on profits, and it must therefore be our 
obvious policy to devise means by which such profits can be 
increased, for the greater the profits, the greater will be the 
revenue obtained from the proposed duty. These means consist 
in a number of facilities which the trade of this port requires, 
and which will save time and money, for to save one is so much 
saving of the other. Native prejudices and customs must be 
made to give way to the spirit and requirements of the age ; 
the dilatory mode of transacting business through lazy sircars, 
must be superseded by European Agency, and we must intro- 
duce local improvements which will facilitate trade, expedite 
business, diminish the chances of risk, and thereby prove a con- 
siderable saving of expense. 

The principal commercial requirements of the city, are quays, 
whiarves, jetties, tramways, warehouses and wet docks. The first, 
We apprehend, will never be carried out, because they would 
require a very large outlay, and their real utility in the Hoogh- 
ly is susceptible of considerable doubt, as the alluvial process 
tends continually to form new shoals and banks along the most 
linportant part of the town, so that ships after all could not 
anchor within sufficient reach of such quays. This fact is prov- 
ed by several of the ehats in the Northern Division, which at 
low tides are net accessible te any boats whatever. But no such 
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means oO8 boats would be to ily aval \ (I. 
h. The risk of Insurance offices would be ereatly diminished. 
e The chance of breakage of articles of a fragile nature 
would be reduced from two to « 
d. Ships could receive or discharge theu cargoes almost with- 


in a week, 
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The risk of loss or damage to goods or luggage in tran- 
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save a orcatl portion of port charges. 
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tally avoided. 
If thus, by the construction of wharves anc jetties, we attain 
. 1 . . ’ . . . . } : . ' . ‘ ’ F 
one of the principal facilities required by trade for shipping 
, 


and landing merehandize. the next object ought to be to Hnprove 


the. means and speed of transport on shore.  lverybody wall 
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admit, that the hackery is no longer suited to the wants of the 

, ey Pe ci mae Oe vy shia hints the drivers 
ave. Considering its snail like motion, the habits ol the arivers, 
the clumsiness of construction. and the total inefheicucy of the 
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cattle by which drawn, it is clear that, where time Is neces- 
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eary the hackery is one ot the most ¢ pot lvVé modes ol trans- 
porting eoods. Besides, these hacker are regular } iblic nui- 
sances, for being apparently under no control of any public 
authority whatever, the y ¢ formidable obstruction in the 
streets and thoroughfares; indecd we have often seen parts 
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ing bills of exchange at a favorable rate, have not unirequent- 
ly been the consequences of the dilatory progress of hackeries, 
whose drivers have not i. en tau: ht ye, that . wind and tide 
wait for nobody.” 

It appears to us therefore that we have more than ordinary 
reason to foll vv the example set to Us by mast commercial 
towns of urope and America, and to introduce a series of tram- 
Ways through the most important thoroughlares ot the com- 
mercial town, adapted for jight house draught. The advan- 
tages of tramways with vans suited for the transport of mer- 
Chandise cannot admit of any doubt, whilst that independent 
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veyed at a cheaper rate than by hackeries, we are in a position 
to prove. Our readers are probably aware, that Government 
recently ap pointed a Committee to take into consideration the 
practi ability of constructing a tramway adapted for the convey 
ance of passengers and parcels, and for connecting the proposed 
termini of the Eastern and Mutlah Railway Companies at Seal- 
dah with the Custom House. The Committee after a careful 
investigation of the subject have come to the conclusion, that 
hy lay ing downa tramway through the entire length of Bow 
Bazar and Lall Bazar, passengers could be conveyed for the 
whole distance from Sealdah to the Caleutta Custom House at 
an average fare of nine pie, which, after allowing for working 
charges and depreciation of stock, would yield a return of 38} 
per cent. on the capital expended for its construction. The 
above rate is less than one-half what native passengers now pay 
to karranchies. ‘The Committee moreover very significantly 
add ‘‘assuming the tramway as proposed to prove successtul, we 
‘would regard it only as the first link of a chain of similar lines 
‘that would ultimately include all the main thoroughtares of 
‘the city for which such accommodation would be desirable, 
‘and we do not ourselves doubt, that the same general princi- 
‘ples which have led us to recommend facilities for the trans- 
‘port, within the city, of passengers and parcels, will in time be 
‘recognised as equally applicable to that of heavy merchandise.” 
That time, we conceive to have arrived, and the sooner the 
views of the Committee are generally carried out, the better it 
will be for the mercantile interests of this city. The growing 
political and commercial importance of the British Metropolis 
in the Kast, renders it necessary, that our efforts in effecting 
improvements should not only be based upon the immediate re- 
quirements of the times, but in fact in antic ipation of that exten- 
sion of trade and enterprise, to which the growing influx of luro- 
peans and European capital must ev entually lead. 

Having thus explained the advantages that must accrue from 
the construction of floating wharves, jetties and tramways, We 
have to consider the manner in which these desirable improve- 
ments can be eflected, and the m: inagement and control under 
which they ought to be placed. It appears to us, that the for- 
mer two fall within the legitimate duties of the conservator of the 
port of Caleutta, and could be best managed by that officer. 
The sc heme would he truly self- -supporting, be considering 
the great saving of ex xpense and of risk, which must accrue to 
all parties, no objection would be raised : against levying a mo- 
derate charge for the use of such wharves and jetties. Our 
suggestion is, that whilst passengers and their lusgage be allow- 
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ed to land free, merchandize of every des scription should be sub- 
ject to a small charge fixed by special tariff. Thus we should 
derive a revenue, a portion of which would be required for the 
repairs, maintenance % and establishments connected with the un- 
dertakine, whilst the surplus might be applied towards the re- 

payment of the sums, which will have to be borrowed for con- 
structing the works dmacives. 

We believe the Chamber of Commerce had some time ago 
prepared an estimate of the cost which the identical underta king r 
would involve. We ourselves have seen several ocher estimates 
for the like purpose, the heaviest of which amounted to five lakhs 
of Rupees,—a sum almost equal to what at present is expended 
for the hire of boats conveying goods and passengers between 
the shore and ships. The undertaking therefore, when complet- 
ed, must undoubtedly pay, but whilst in the course of construc- 
tion, will yield no return. but at the same time the interest 
on the money borrowed for the construction of the works must 
be paid, and we maintain, that such ought to be provided for 
out of the revenue derived from the one per cent. duty, which is 
levied for the avowed purpose of local improvements. [very 
class of inhabitants which contribute towards that revenuc, has 
aright to expect that its requirements, as far as possible, will be 
taken into due consideration; and we therefore hold, that the 
merchants of this city, who are compelled to disgorge a portion 
of their annual profits, are entitled to see the one per cent. duty 
at all events, which they have to pay, applied to purposes “~ 
facilities, of which the commerce of this city is so greatly 1 
need, 

With regard to tramways, we tully endorse the opinion of 
the Committee, above referred to, who in para. Lb of their report 
express themselves as follows: * In thus anticipating the growth 
‘ot the system, we consider it very expe dient that it should be 
placed under a man: wement interested in the convenience of the 
; community, and it appears to us that the general control of 
‘the executive and working of the scheme could 1 best be intrust- 
ed to the Municipal Commissioners of the city, of whose pre- 
sent duties it seems to be a natural and legitimate extension. 
‘It appears to us inadvisable to introduce any separate or inde- 

* pe ndent administration for the communications in the tow n, 
‘and we think that harmony and vigor would be best secured 
by the agency of officers, whose spec ial duties connect them 
80 closely with the progress of improvements generally in Cal- 
cutta.” ‘These arguments bear out our opimon about wharves 
and jetties being pi: wed under the management and control of 
the Conservator of the port of Caleutta. 
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But the question of tramways gains considerable importance, 


if we consider that Chitpore is to be the great emporium of one, 


if not of two of the railw: ays now in course ot construc tion. The 
inconvenience to shi} s obli ved to procecc dso igh up the river 
for the purpose of discharging and recelvine their CaArGOCS, will 
be considerable . whilst some doubts appear to e ‘Xist as to the 
number of vessels that may be anchored there with safety, con- 
side ring o that the loc rality is SO ores tly ex posed to the creat tidal 
Wave ; nor are we quite sure that i it is accessible for large vessels 
at all seasons of the year. , Under most favorable circumstances 
therefore the necessity of establishing a Branch Custom {louse 
at Chitpore will become indispens sable, and this we look upon 
as Oppos sed to the interests of the commercial community, whose 
object it must be to concentrate as near as practicable the export 
and import trade within the mercantile part of the town. The 
construction of a tramway alone the Strand bank from Chitpore 
to the Custom Ifouse can be no matter of difficulty, and 
it would be attended with the immense advantage of clearing the 
Strand from those numerous hay, straw, and timber depots 
which at present are allowed to exist there in defiance of the 
open danger to the inhabitants within their immediate vicinity. 
Asfar as wet docks and warehouses are concerned, they must 
be lett to private enterprise, but if the facilities we advocate be 
viven to trade, we have no doubt that these useful appendages 
of commerce must soon spring forth into existence, especially it 
Giovernment is disposed to hold out the least encouragement. 
The Strand bank, trom the Mint to the Burra Bazar attords an 
admirable site for wet docks, and this, we submit, ought to be 
given at a moderate price to any company willing to engage in 
the undertaki ine, and prepared: to carry it out. Ware -house: 


bridge 


will then follow as a matter of nee essity, and Calcutta, with re- 
eard to the requirements of trade, will then be, what it ought 
to have been m: my years ago. Times have changed, and the 
require ments of trade must be met, or its tide is forced into ano- 
ther channel. Our true policy must be to work in antic pation 
of the demands of a growing commerce, and to provide those 
facilities, which eive a new impetus to enterprise, and carry 
with them gene ral prosperity. 


POLITICAL. 


The Lieht Hon'ble James Wilson, in his memorable speech 
in the Legislative Council India on the 18th of February 
last, declared that it was the inte ntion of [ler M: ajesty s Indian 
Government, to enc ourace to the utmost extent 1D uropean set- 
thers in this country. Whatever the parucular vocation be in 
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which Europeans may be induced to come out to India, it is 
clear that the majority will consist of commercial men, and of 
these the P residency will get a fair proportion. We have then 
before us a growing commerce, and an increasing influx of [uro- 
peans, and it behoves us to provide for the accommodation and 
requirements of both, In this city, (this is a matter of impor- 
tance, which demands due consideration,) Ilotels are crowded ; 
private lodging establishments are literally crammed ; and al- 
though the rent of dw elling houses within the last three years 
has gone up by fully 80 per cent., no sooner is One empty “than 
there are numbers of pe ople ready to take it at almost fabulous 
rates of rent, especially since Government has proved a formi- 
dable competitor, many ‘of the best houses in Chowringhee bei ing 
hired for public offices. But this increase of rental has reference 
to every description of dwelling-house both in the [European 
and the Native Division of the Town, thus affording an undenia- 
ble proof of the extraordinary demand that exists, and which 
can only be ascribed to an increase of population and expansion 
of trade. 

With such facts before us, there can be no doubt that in order to 
afford accommodation for the growing requirements of trade, inany 
of the dwelling-houses within the commercial part of the town, 
must be converted into mere offices and warehouses, and that 
their occupants will be obliged to migrate. To provide for 
them, as well as for new-comers, new houses must be built, and 
an expansion of the town necessarily follow. “This expansion 
is only practicable to the South and to the Kast of the City. 
‘The former presents some obstacles, owing to the presence of 
the old Mahomedan burial ground, whic h, for some unaccounta- 
ble reason, is still allowed to remain an eyesore to the residents 
Within its vicinity, and to the passer bye. Then comes Bally- 
cunge, where there is ample room for building sites, and which 
ean be considerably improved in salubrity, if the jungle to the 
South East be cleared. There is also plenty of spare land for 
building purposes along Circular Road, but unfortunately the 
New Park Street burial cround extends along a portion of that 
main road, and it is not likely that people will “build houses in its 
Vicinity, as the chances of obtaining [uropean tenants would 
be ver y doubtful. Sealdah and E ntally, which are to be the ter- 
mini of two Railways now in course of construction, will no 
doubt grow rapidly into towns, and in that direc tion therefore 
as well as Ballygunge, the expansion of the town is likely to take 
place. But in “order to secure benefits to the residents it will 
be ne ‘essary to bring those localities under Municipal con- 


trol, and in order to provide funds for the improvements that 
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will have to be earried out, they ought to be brought within 
the jurisdiction of the Municipal C ommissioners. Now is the 
time when Municipal control would be valuable, because wide 
and regular thoroughfares could now be laid out at a tri. 
fling cost, whereas, when houses are once built, such a measure 
would be as difficult as expensive. It is our policy to eneour- 
ave European settlers, but we can only doso by taking measures 
which will provide for their accommodation. 

The necessity of making aeery arrangements for straight 
and wide roads will become mor apparent, if we take a glance 
at the mapof this Me ‘tropolis and its environs. It will be obsery- 
ed, that with two important military stations, Darrackpore 
and Dum-Dum, to the North and North East, and with Fort 
William at the South West of the town, there is actually only 
one great military thoroughfare through the Northern Division 
of the towns. Only on this road exist open squares with large 
tanks: in no other part of the native town are any large squares. 


It is true there is Circular Road. but that is on the outskirts of 


the town, and cannot properly be called a thoroughfare. That 
portion of the Native Lown which intervenes between Cornwallis 
Street and the river, extending over a length of three miles and 
of an average breadth of two , tiles » has, from Chitpore bridge 
to Lall Bazar, only one thoroughfare, viz. Chitpore road, which 
in fact does not deserve the name of road ; the rest is intersected 
by streets and lanes of various shapes and widths, and totally 
deficient in ventilation. Yet Chitpore road is the street, which 
for the sake of trade as well as for political considerations ought 
to be widened into one of the largest thoroughfares of the 
town. The same reasons ought to le ad to the opening of several 
squares in the same street. In the report of the Municipal 
Commissioners for the past year a suggestion is made, by which 
the former object may partially be attained. The one per cent. 
duty on incomes might facilitate that object to a still greater 
extent, and surely it would be a legitimate appropriation of a 
portion of such duty towards an improvement, which would 
combine increased ventilation with fac ility to traffic, and at the 
sume time realise a political object. 

But the interests of political economy likewise necessitate a 
due consideration of those facilities required by trade, which we 
have pointed out. The ditheulties and i delays which constantly 
occur in landing and embarking troops, shipping or landing of 
Commissariat, Orda: ance and general military stores, are chiefly 
attributable to the absence of the very identical facilities which 
the trade re quire x. The importance of this matter will be bet- 
ter understood. if it be considered that. during nine months out 
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of twelve, exposure to the rain or sun benefits neither men 
nor goods, whilst the landing or shipping of both must be regu- 
lated by the state of tides) Moreover the expense. risk and 
loss of time at present incurred in landing and shipping troops 
and stores are in themselves strong reasons in favor of our re- 
commendations. Floating wharves and jetties, we maintain, 
would prove an enormous saving to the state, of both time and 
money. How many lakhs of Rupees and how many lives might 
have been saved, if we had had such facilities in 1857 and 
1858! 

Another reason, which urges the adoption of such improve- 
ments on political grounds, is the fact, that within a short time 
we shall have a railroad with a station at Barrackpore, a branch 
line to Dum- Dum, and a tramway from the Sealdah terminus 
to the Custom House, so that whilst in a position to move re- 
ciments and ordnance within an hour from the above stations 
io the river side, we will require days to put them on board of 
vessels or steamers; and the same delay will take place in the 
disembarkation of men and in landing of stores. If in addition to 
this we give one moment’s thought to past occurrences, when Bri- 
tish soldiers were allowed to hover amidst the notorious grog shops 
of the town during the hotest hours of the day, it must become 
evident that the more expeditious the mode of moving regi- 
ments either arriving at, or leaving this port, the greater will be 
the saving to the state in every respect. 

Reviewing then all the improvements, which on sanitary, 
commercial and political considerations, appear to us to be ab- 
solutely required, and towards which the income derived from 
the one per cent. duty on personal incomes might justly be ap- 
propriated, we would recommend to the attention of Govern- 
ment the following more prominently :— 

Ventilation of densely populated parts of the native town. 

Construction of public squares in the Northern Division. 

Opening of new and widening of existing thoroughfares in the 

native part of the town. 

Diffused supply of water. 

(Quays, wharves and jetties ; and 

The opening of a great military road. 

By the above improvements every class of inhabitants would 
benetit, and perhaps if people knew of the exact manner in 
which it was intended to appropriate the special one per cent. du- 
ty, less objection would be shown against its introduction. We 
have to apologize for the len&th to which these remarks have been 
spun out, but the subject is one in which not only the residents 
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them to ve heard, Were insullicient to procure a remedy for what 
af * 


was one of the most active causes in undermining the discipline 
of the Army ; now that the officers are left without an army, it Is 
ULIVersi uly allowed tuat one among the many Causes which pro- 
duced the catastrophe, w s, that forso many years the army had 


been left without its officers, and that the system pursued for 
supplying the Indian Staff had rendered regimental life distaste- 
ful, and regimental duties irksome. Not only were otlicers with- 
l 
) 


drawn in such numbers that sutlcient were ! 


, 


left forthe proper 
Gischarge of the duties of the r rimenhts, Dut Those lett behind 

re made to fecl that their position was In every way luferior 
cup: int of the 


aut °° stall app lntment gagommy overseers work 


to that of their more fortunate comrades. ‘Lhe 
on the roads, or serving with a half drilled local battahon in 
some obscure district, was hi ld to be socially ina better p sitl it 
thau the mere regimental officers, upon whose eflicieney depend- 
ed the stability of the empire. Add to this that from the cen- 
tralisation which was esta! lished d, officers had become mere cy- 
phers in their regiments, that commanding officers were liable to 
be removed at any momeut to give place to a junior, and that, 
generally, every regulation established of late years tended to 
slacken the bond of discipline, and it must be admitted that the 
army had lost all the elements which make military life attrac- 
tive. And, accordingly, no one who mixed with the army in its 
latter days will deny, that esp rit de corps, In the sense m which it 
Is usually un lerstood, had Ceas d to exist. No man {¢ lt proud 
of his regiment, many in their hearts felt ashamed. 

Piiat army has heen swept away, and it 1s universally aamutted 
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that in re-establishing another in its place, it is absolute! IV ne- 
cessary to provide against the occurrence of similar defects. Ay 
army must be organised, which though small shall be eflicient. 
and with which officers may be willing and even desirous to 
serve, and it will be our object in the following pages to shew 
how this end may be attained in one important respect, viz, that 


of providing satisfactorily for the demands of the service for staff 
oflicers of all kinds, without unduly depressing the position of 


regimental officers, or interfering with the discipline of regi- 
ments. 

The present time is a favourable one for discussing the question, 
since while reorganisation of some kind or other is in every one’s 
thovehts, it seems tolerably certain that no definite conclusion 
has yet been arrived at by the Government upon thus particular 
branch of it. Questions of this kind, however large and ge 
tant they may be, are after all only questions of detail i 
comp: trison with the still more momentous one of the resis 
tion of the Indian army, and must stand over for settlement 
until the general organisation of the army is determined. The 
latter is an imperial question, the solution of which will 
be arrived at before these pages are printed; but whatever 
form that solution may take, it seems most probable that a 
purely local question, such as the relation of the staff to the 
army, will have to be settled ou the spot, or at any rate that a 
definite scheme, complete in all its details, and adapted to the 
peculiar requirements of the country, must at any rate be first 
prepared by the Indian Government, to enable the English m- 
HIStry to take action in that matter. Although, therefore, thie 
reorganisation of the army may have becu already finally de- 
termined as a whole, there must still be a vast number of ques: 
tions in subordination to it, the settlement of which will occupy 
many months, i not years, and many of which are almost uu- 
broken ground for discussion. We believe therefore that our re- 
marks will afford interest to the majority of our readers, and we 
ho; ¢ that the suggestions whic ‘ho we are about to offer will be of 
iaehievebie assistance in forming the opinion of the public, and 
of those with whom the decision of the question rests, to a proper 
way of dealing with the requirements of the Indian Army Staff. 

We have remarked that our subject presents unbroken ground 
to work on, and it is indeed somewhat remarkable that while 
the evils of the present system have been for a long time unl. 
versally admitted, we never remember to have heard (with the 
exception of one instance to be noticed presently,) of a single 
scheme beimg put forward which possessed the least chance of 
bemg worked with The plan adopted by the Court 
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of Dircetors Bese practically, to inerease the strength of each 
regimeut as the demands for the Staff imereased ; and in this way 
a sixth C ah in was added to each regunent im 1845, andagaina 

venth Captain and eleventh Lieutenant in 1856 ; but these aug- 
mentations uifortunately came im each ease too late to save the 
ellicicncy ol reeiments, and except that so ma ny additional ofli- 
cers were added to the strength of the army, thee ils of the system 
were in no way duninished. Regimental duties continued to be 
a thing to be escaped from as much as ever, while the aungmen- 
tation to the lower grades of regiments had of course a ten- 
deney to retard the promotion of all future comers. Morcover, 
from the int ere of absentees from each regiment beimg limited 
by regulation, it followed, that to supply all the requirements 
of the service, an average number of men had to be withdrawn 
from every regiment, and thus the ficld of selection was un- 
duly limited. A man’s chance of Staff employ came to depend, 
not upon his personal efficiency, but upon whether or not his 
regiment already supplied seven absentces on the Staff. On the 
other hand, the Government was obliged to take almost the 
full number of oliicers allowed from cach regiment to supply 
their wants, although esch regiment might not contain the full 
number of properly qualified men, 

‘This then was the method practically adopted to mect the 
difficulty; it was admitted to be a temporary expedicut, and 
that some other pli must sooncr or later be hit on. And the 
plan generativ talked and written about, and which it is under- 
stood has been received with favour in high quarters, has been 
that of drafting all Stail employes into a separate Stall Corps, 
and tilling up their places in the regiumeuts they have quitted. We 
believe this plan, though practicable, to be eminently unsuited 
to the Indian Army, as we think the following considerations 
wil convincingly shew. 

The number of oflicers on the Staff in the Bengal Army, using 
the word in the same sense as we have all along done, to embrace 
every kind of detached, as distinguished from regimental em- 
ployment, amounted in 1851, to about 600. We select this year, 
lor reasous which we shall give presently; the present uum- 
ber is v¢ ry much larger, but ths state of things is excep- 
tional, A Staff Corps, therefore, to fulfil its purpose, must 
consist of 600 or more oflicers, and these it is proposed, as we 
nnccerstand the advoeates to wish, to form imto one enormous 
regiment, throughout which promotion should run by semiority. 
The corps would have either a fixed establishment of officers of 

ach , probably in the same proportion as pre ‘vails In regi- 
ments of the line; or promotion would be made to depend on 
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leneth of service, 10 or 12 years giving promotion to Captian 
20 or 22 vears to Major, and so on, 

[t must be pretty evident that except in so far as the revi- 
ments of the army would be reheved trom the mass of non-effer 
tive officers now borne on their rolls, which advantage this plan 


would share in Common with every one that may be proposed, 
there is no advantage whatever to be gamed by thus clubbing 
together all the Departments, Civil and Military of the country, 


which have in most eases no sort of connection with each other. 
There is no precedent for such a step, since the Staff Corps oi 
continental Armics, however numerically large they may be, 
consist entirely of men on the actual military staff of the army, 
who are all engaged upon the same description of duty. Such 
a corps as this may, or may not be, a desirable form for the or- 
ganisation of the Melctary staff of this army ; this is a question 
with which we have here nothing to do, we need only remark 
that such a scheme would only affect about fifty or SIXLY officers 
altogether, and would leave the main point, which ts, the pre 
sent incfiiciency of regiments, altogether untouched. — [t would 
he equally impracticable to provide a measure which should em- 


brace all military stall appointments, and take no aecouit of 


civil appomtments, or which should have a converse aim, since 
hoth require so many officers that any plan would be imcom- 
plete which should provide for one class and not the other. 

If then there is to be a Staff Corps at all, it must be a corps 
Which shall include every officer detached trom regimental duty. 
As we have already observed, there is nothing in iisclf attractive 
im such an idea, nor could we expect to find much esprié de cor 
me sucha body of ollicers, scattered over the face of the country 
upon every variety of duties, and bound together by no proies- 
sional ties or professional associations. But the disadvautages 
would not stop here. Supposing that the establishment of each 
grade of officers was fixed, their promotion going of course by 
seniority and without reference to Departments, it might possi- 
bly happen that at any time almost all the field officers of the 
corps, might come to belong to one departinent, say to the Com- 
missariat. On the other hand, the Adjutant General or the 
Quatermaster General might often be only a Captain. Now in- 
equalities of this kind should be prevented as far as possible. 
Under the present system we frequently see young men whose 
talents and opportunity have raised them to positions 1m the army 
much in advance of their positions as regards regimental rank, 
and it is an excellent thing for the army that there should be 
such cases. But we generally see that the want of higher rank 
stands im the way of these oflicers, and that they would be 
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stili more eflicient if they stood high m the army, as well as in 
their departments, and this defect in the present system IS not one 
to be purposely copied. Besides, the present mequalities 
are less felt than they would be if men were all in the same 
eviment, like this Staff Corps. Further, the other anomaly 
ot an oilicer high im the service holding a subordinate appoint- 
ment Is prevented now by the rule which makes the vacation 
of every appointment ain on attaining a cert ain grade. 
Bat if a reewar Staff Corps is once formed, this outlet for the 
old officers by drafting them back to command regiments 
will no longer CXIst. 

Again, promotion in departments would have to go by seniori- 
ty very much more than at present, which would be plaity 
objectionable. Under existing arrangements, there is) some 
opening for passing over an incflicient man, for the members 
of a department being chosen from different regiments, 
the supersession in such eases is only departmental. But 
men would feel supersession by the officers of their own regi 
ments much more keenly than if it came from the officers 
of other regiments, and if it became habitual or frequent, 
military discipline would soon be at an end. 

If on the other hand, to prevent great mequalities from occur- 
ring in the standing of the oflicers of different departments, the 
plan were adopted whieh has been sometimes proposed, and has 
already been mentioned, of giving promotion for length of 
service, some of the evils we have pointed ont would be pre- 
vented. Under such a system the heads of departments would 
undoubtedly, as a general rule, be all men tole rably well placed 
as regards regimental rank. Dut another evil arises; the 
number of cflieers in each grade will plainly be lable to constant 
alteration, and the cost of the corps to the State will be as 
constantly fluetuating, This variation of cost may even ex- 
tend to such a degree as to derange scriously the military 
financial system. Mloreover, the very certamty of promotion 
at fixed times which such a system would ensure is very far 
from being desirable. Under either system, there can be no 
such thing as a lucky officer, as far as promotion goes, and 
lucky officers are the seeds from which all great Generals 
have sprung, 

Again, under whatever system 1s established, provision must 
he made for a portion of the Staff appointments of the country 
being filled by officers from regiments of the line. No arrange- 
ment would be complete im which this was lost sieht of. Now 
Inmany line officers will enter on Stall employ as Captains, and 
even as ficld officers, and cannot therefore be transferred to 
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such a Staff Corps as is here supposed without tajurion 
affecting promotion im it; while if they remain ia them oy 
cesaments they will have superior and therefore unfair chone 
in respecting promotion. Bos ules, the line regiments are fa 
following the local ones ino having them offieers drained « 
for Staff employ, onc thie tendeney to we ake MM thie if’ ¢ ibe Liven 
in this way has equally to be guarded agaist m their ea 
in that of the loeal foree. In counection with which point 
of view we may go still further, and assert that such a eor 
would not be sufficient to stop the drain on regiments for off) 
cers, It mieht be sufficient at first, but he has rend Ind: 
history to little purpose who does not foresce that the require- 
ments of the country for more Muropeau oficiats will mere: 
year by vear, The effect of such extended demands will be ot 
course to strain the Staft Corps at first as far as it will wo, and 
then, while the usual hagehng for an imerease ts draveie its 
slow length between Caleutta and the fndia Jlouse, the un 
fortynate regiments will be only an foo Convenient resource for 
supplving the want temporarily; and im due course of time 


we shall ie vitably COMEe romna aera to the fofeus aoiuo of 


M857. ‘Phe plan of supplying the ever increasing demand 
for more officers by augmentations to the whole eflective 
strength of the CPT Is, mn short, not sudiimently clastic for the 
varied wants of Jndian service, | 

Lastly, which is the vravest objection of all, and suflicrent 
mm atsell to eondemn the scheme, the arMy would be divided 
lito two great classes separated by an impassable gulf, the staf 
and the regimental, the lucky and nae nin the one drawing 
all the prizes, and obtaimme everythine whieh makes fudian 
service attractive, the other with nothing to make their present 
life desirable, and nothine to hope for im the future ; for the 
purely military commands which confer emolument and 
tinction are too few compared with the number of aspirants, to 
create any appreciable effeet in the way of emulation ; and even 
these would have to be shared with their luckier brethren. 
The selections from regiments for the Staff C orps would necesst ule 
ly be made from the junior oflicers, and an unsuccessful candi- 
date, re jected perhaps from want of interest or of luck, or from 
deficiency im some non-essential test, according as the mo vde of 
selection might be established, would be confined to re ‘imental 
duty for the remainder of his life, Deprived even of hope, the 
consolation of the unfortunate, we cannot eonceive a more 
melancholy position than the regimental oflicers of the army 
would hold under sucha system, which, so far from im provi ng 


the present state of lungs, would thus reuder the status of thie 
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majority. of the army infinitely worse than it has ever been be- 
fore. 

Having, therefore, briefly discussed the numerous and grave 
objections to a separate Staff 
there romnains to consider some piaus which would meet the 
requirements of the country, and be free from these defects. 
And to do this. it may be as well to state first of all what are the 
conditions to be sought, and whieh must therefore be satistied 
by any scheme deserving of serious consideration, Without, 
then, atte mypting any formal proo fof what we are about to assert, 
for which the space allowed us would beinsuflicient, weshall mere- 
ly lay down what we conceive to be the necessary requirements 
of any scheme, and which we think are sulliciently obvious to 
command general assent. First and foremost, then, whatever 
plan be adopted, it must be framed with a view to providing for 
the thorough cflicieney of regimental economy under all eircum- 
stances of the varying and usually imercasing demands upon 
li stating this 
to be necessary, we are not pretending to compare the relative 
unportance of amilitary duty, 
political auty. This Is a subject altogether beside the present 
question, which is not whether military men are well adapted 
to fill other positions, more or less important, but whether they 
ean be so employed without injury to their own service, It is 


the army to fill up appomtments of all kinds. 


as compared with that of civil or 


1 hold to such employment 
must be based on the fact af tts heine possible to draw upon 
it without doing it an injury, and il this be impossible, then in 
a military point of view it would be better to Sup) yply the demand 
ot the COURLEYV in some other wi iV, even though that Way be 
less eflective as regards the appoin tine nts rege 

If we have earricd our readers so far with us, they will also, 
we believe, agree that the way to secure this end of making 
regimental economy thoroughly eflicient, is to keep up under 
all circumstances a fixed establishment of dies officers in 
every regiment, of such streneth as may be considered necessary, 
aud that the prizes of the service should be so apportioned as 
to give purely regimental service its p roper share of them ; so 
that a de finite ec arcer, With its chanee of hcnour and emolument 
may be offered to eaas whom choice or il fortune may retain 
With their regiments; a earcer which no one will mamtain exists 
at present. Secondly, the ficld of selection must not be limited 
to the young men who are just entering the service, but should 
embrace all classes and ranks of the army. An officer’s charae- 
ter and qualifications cannot always be determined early in life ; 
Many au excellent oflicer has given but small promise as au lad 


plain that the only cham the army ca 


Corps on the continental pattern, 
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of beine worth much, (we do not of course mean that the eon. 
verse is ever true, ) and sinee there must always bea $OOU deal 
of choice in makine selections, it would be hard if a man whe 
failed to be chosen on first enterme the service, should never he 
allowed a aval. Thirdly, some outlet mist be found 
for Stall officers who prove me Goctine. or become so from age, 
other ie the present one of remanding them to ruin the disei- 
pline of their regiments, and to disgust the regimental officers 
whom they supersede. Lastly, whatever plan is proposed must 
meet the financial requirements of the country, and be cconomical 
iiats working, 

Now all these conditions ean be satisfied by adapting to the 
fidian Army the system which has obtained for many years on 
the Roval Ordnance ial and which has been found to ans 
pe rfeetly with them, enabling the demands of the State a extra 
oflicers to be met without at all injuring regimental eflicicney., 
We allude of course to what is termed the Seconding system, 
by which an ofhieer _ from lis regiment for or 

nployment is made Superntunerary, and his place filled 
promotion, The system is so elastic in its working, and would be 
so completely adapted to the circumstances of the Indian Anny, 
thatit is surprise to find, not only that it has never est: ablished, 
but that it seems never to have been even officially brought for- 
ward, So obviously practicable a plan has of course been dis- 


re, 


cussed in private cireles, though even there the impossible * Stail 


(- orps’ Is more COTE rally talked of; but, if we except Lord Met 
calte’s plau, we never reeolleet to have met with any for haan 
mg the Seconding system in India, out of the dozens which have 
heen put forward from time to time. Lord Metcalfe’s scheme, 
proposed m 829, when the mischievous effect of withdrawing 
oflicers from regiments for the Staff was first beginning to be 
felt seriously, anticipates in some measure the Seconding system 
as established in the Royal Artillery and Engincers ; we cannot 
do better than give it in his own words. 

‘An intended remedy for the evil felt has latterly been devised, by limit 
ing the number of otheers to be withdrawn from corps for employment else- 
where, 

but this limitation, by the restraint which it imMposes on the Government 


its Its selection of ot} 


; 
t} 


for other duties, must frequently be injurious to 
i that part of the regulation which compels officers, 
on promotion to the rank of Captain, to relinquish whatever situation they 
may hold away Irom thew regnnent, if two Captains be alre: ady absent, ap- 
pears "SO Ene tO Operate very hardly on the officers so 1 treated, as well as 


le p ublic SeTVice 


injuriously on the public service, * * * * * *  T conceive therefore that 
it would be much better to adopt seme plan by which the Government 
utht be at liberty to command and retain the services of any officer re- 
quired tor thy tall or ciyal Hiplovinent Without iatlect by the ether 1s ol 
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And this object, 1t appears to due, buigut be aecompiisned by a very sim 

e arrangement i— . 

In the first place, let the complement of officers requisite for actual duty 
vith a regiment be fixed, without reference to the numbers that may be 
lrawn away for eral Stat? duty, or Civil employment, or any other exi 
eency of the pu jlic service. 

It is of essential colbseq Wenee that the Government shonld have the 
power of calling UWity from regiments ay othicer Whose services may he re- 
quired elsewhere, without any limit as to number. 

lt Is, at the same time, of vreal Ln pork tnee that thus power s shoul | be 
sercised without injury to the efficiency of the Army. 

And it is also very desirable that ati prteun designed to secure that object 
hould not interfere with the constitution of the Army, or the system by 
Which prot notion bs regulated, 

- , . . 

Without presumune to offer any oOplliion as to the number of officers that 

wv the sake of explanation, sup- 


be requisite with a regiment, Lb will, 
the complement to be as at present. 
" * * * 
- it be supposed that several of these officers, no matter what number, 
equired by the Government for public service el pclae: and with- 

drawn from the regument. 

| have now to ; suggest the arrangement which sects to me advisable Ih 
rider to supply the places of those withdrawn, 

The general prine iples of my proposal are, that officers withdrawn from 
resaments should cease to draw any pay or allowances as belonging to re 

nents, anil siould bye vista remunerated ly suitable wlowances at 
ached to the offices to which they inay be appointed, and chargeable t 
be departinent to Which these othees May belone ; and if, i COHSeGUeNnce 
of their being officers of the Army, it be necessary that a portion of their 
allowances be drawn under the denomination of military pay, that such por 
tion should form: a part of the remuneration tixed for the duties assigned to 
lem, and not be in addition therenute, and should not be chargeable to 

er recuuents, Which should bye relies ad frou all CAPClse On their account . 
Linaat they route nevertheless, retain their regunental rank, and rise, with 
regard to protmotion, precisely as if they were present with their regiments ; 
that the regimental pay and allowances which they would draw if present 

ith their regiments should be received by those who may perform their 
utiles im consequence of their removal ; and that the vacancies caused in 
regiments by the withdrawal of officers for other duties should be sup plied 
bY supernumerary officer 

For example, let it be sup posed that the Lieutenant Colonel be appoint- 
ed to some situation on the general statl, or to some civil office. 

According to the principles before stated, he would be paid entirely by 
© allowances of the office to which he might be : ap pointe “ll. lnsuch a 
case the M, yor of the regiment would have to pe rform the duties of Lieute- 
nant Col i onel | shoul | propose, ulso, that he be allowed to receive the 

and allowanees of that rank, as acting Lieutenant Colonel of the 
regunent ; retaining however the designation and Army rank of Major 


; 


the senior Captain might draw the pay and allowances of the regimental 
Major, whose duties he would have to perform, retaining only the designa 
“on an A Arm rank of Captain. 

The senior Lieutenant might be promoted to the duties, pay, and allow- 


ances of Captain, and the senior Ensign to those of the Licutenant, cach 
Aili PRIS vuwll rank 1h) the Arms 
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Th mncv caused by the removal ef one o r from th 
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Supposing the Lieut Colonel to ito recliuen 
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any other regiment where there luignt be a Vacancy. 
’ ' +.) . | ’ ‘ ; , ' . : ~ 
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tary servant 

The above plan, would, it is clear, provide for the difficulty of 
keeping regiments full, and at the same time supplying the staff, 
but it would do so at a trehtiul saerifice ot promotion; each 
man would have to pass seven or cight additional years as an 
ausien., And the condition of these Supernumerary Itnsigns, 
belonging to no regiment, but shifted about as they might be 
required, would be traly deplorable. They would be like the 


a home either in the house or on the 


dhobee’s dog, without! 
ghat. 

The plan, however, pursued with the Royal Artillery and En- 
cineers is free from all objections that weean think of, By 
this system all officers employed on detached duties are made Su- 
pernumerary after six months’ absence from regimental duty, and 
lay continue so for ten vears, thew position anid promotion in thie 
regiment remaining wnallected. At the expiration of that time 
they must either returu to regimental duty, or else retire from 
the army, Ther are ceertam technical potuts connected with 
the allowances such oflicers can elaim trom the Civil Depart- 
ments they serve under on retirement, which are not applicable 
I may be meterest- 


to Tndia, and need not be mentioned here. 
ing to know that the system, which was established in 1836 to 
provide oflicers for purely civil employ, has gradually been ex- 
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tended to include the officers in the manufacturing and eduea- 
tional departments, and that there were in the beginning of the 
present year 27 and 38 officers thus seconded in the Royal 
Artillery and Royal Inngineers respectively. 

This is the plan thevefare, which, with certain limitations and 
modifications to be mentioned pre sently, we should wish to see 
introduced into the Indian Army. Thus, instead of the holder 
of an appointment stopping promotion, keeping the working 
man out of his proper place, and perhaps returning to supersede 
the latter at the end of his service, the regiment would gain a 
step by the appointment, just as muc h as if the holder had died 
or retired, his own promotion meanwhile going on as before. 
Of course in this ease the regiment docs not get the step over 
again by the promotion or death of the Supernumerary ofhcer. 

li arranging the particulars of the scheme we must first de- 
termine what class of appointments are to Second, or make the 
holders Supernumerary. We would include in the list, then, every 
description of appointment, whether military or eivil, which with- 
draws aman from regimental duty, with the exception of the 
regular army staff, that is, of the Adjutant and Quarter Master 
General's Departments, and the Brigade Staff, ‘Phese, which 
constitute the separate Staff Corps of most continental armies, 
we would specially except from our so-called Staff system. 
We would leave these appointments to be the perquisites of the 
regimental officers, who would thus have at any rate one ad- 
vantage on their side, to set against the many possessed by 
their more fortunate brethren, while the number of the posts to 
be filled in these departments is not large enough, or sufliciently 
liable to inerease, to make any appreciable drain on the ar my. 
All other appointments would make the holders Supernumerary. 
fn the Artillery the same rule should hold good. For the Knei- 
neers there must be some modification, since but a fraction of the 
oflicers of that corps are employe «don regimental duty. The 
great majority are engaged in the Public Works De :partme nt, 
and this should there fore be considered their regimental duty ; 
but appointments to the Mint, educational ones, ‘and those con- 
nected with the Railways should be considered staff appoint- 
ments. 

If such a measure as this be adopted, the first question that 
naturally arises, is whether a man should always remain on the 
staf, when once appointed to it, or whether he should be liable 
to return to regular military duty, or be at liberty to do so, at 
any peniod of his service. Against a prohibitory rule of this 
kind there is of course to be urged that the military services 
of first rate soldiers, who have been led during time of peace to 
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take civil or quasi eivil, employ, would be lost for ever to ¢! 
State. With such arale prevailiag in 1857, we should not haye 
to mourn and to glory in the death of Nieholson; and tried 
soldiers hke Edwardes, Lake, Mackenzie, Taylor, and others now 
in civilemploy would not be available m times of difficulty, Ba: 
if it be an advantage that the State can draw forth such men jn 
time of war from all departments of the service, on the other hand 
how many good men have been spoilt by the depressing etivets 
of the system upon them?’ We cannot have everything, If a 
man’s peculiar fituess for military command is to make him avail. 
able to be chosen for it without any regard for vested intcrests, 
we should in reason go beyond the civil staf? of the army and 
pick out all the dashing civilians who have shewn a capacity for 
warfare, and there are many such; men hke Mr. J.C. Wilson, 
who is a General by nature. No one however would recommend 
this seriously; the injury done to others would outweigh the 
eood, And we think the same principle should be maintained 
as regards the army itself, and that the military prizes should be 
reserved strictly for the regimental officers. Some good soldier 
would undoubtedly be thus lost to the State, but the loss would 
be more than counterbalanced by the better spirit that would be 
infused into the remainder. Let regimental service be elevated 
by making it one of promisc, and there will never be wanting 
able men in the rank of the regiments for every emergency. 
We would therefore propose a modified plan of that adopted 
in the Koval Ordnance Corps, and require that every man on 
the Stati (that is of course, the civil staff or eivil employ) should 
be required after a certain period, say from seveu to ten years, 
to elect between returning to his regiment and remaining Su- 
pernumerary. In the former case, he would of course be Super- 
himerary in the regiment until a vacaney occurred above lim, 
which he would then fill up; but as somebody else would be 
made Supernumerary to fill his place on the Stalf, tle general 
promotion of the army would be unaffected. If on the other 
hand he chose the latter course, he would then eontinue on the 
Stall, im some capacity, for the remainder of his service. In such 


case, his allowances should be determined entirely by his Staff 


employment, but his promotion would be still dependent on the 
course of promotion in his regiment, the promotion of an efiee- 
tive oflicer giving promotion to all Supernumerary officers senior 
to him. ‘Thus if the senior Captain of a regiment were Super- 
numerary, the second Captain who would be the senior effective, 
would get the promotion to Major on a vacancy occurring, and 
the former would also be promoted, and become Supernumerary 
Major ; and so for all other vrades. 
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Mee aa ‘ 
dently be that the senior regimental oflicer would be generally 
much younger, and the Stati oflicers much older men than at 
present, and to equalize the average length of service in the two 
branches. At present, almost all Staif situations are held by 
comparative ly young men, while none but veterans command re- 
eunents ; simce Be ‘rules provide fur the vacation of every ap- 
pointment by a Staff oflicer on reaching a certain erade, when 
he goes back to ‘ie regiment to take the command trom his 
junior, who has been domg his work during his absence. Thus 
while the regimental officers are deprived of all incentives to 
efliciency, and promotion staguates in the regiments, the promo- 
tion of the diilerent departments 1s of Course kept constantly 
moving, by this foreed withdrawal of the men at the top; aud ac. 
r rdingly, while the Indian army contaims on the average the 


oldest set of officers in the world, im spite of the elanate, in noe 


4 


The t of suelk a measure as is here proposed would evi- 


cwimv is there so young a stati In every department the majo- 
rity of the officers are young men. fn the Quarter Master Ge- 
ieral’s department the two Senor Assistants, who in conti- 
nental armics would undoubtedly be field officers, were until 
the other day both of them Subalterns. So in the Comimis- 
sariat departments, Subalterms have worked their way through 
three-fourths of the grades, and there is net such a thing as 

old Dovuty eludge Advocate General or an old Paymaster 
in the serviee. So also in eivil employ, the rale which requires 
a man to vacate a Deputy Comumssionership on becoming 
Licutcnant Colonel tends to keep up a constant supply of young 
evil ofheers. The veason for the rule bemeg established was to 
secure a sutlicient number of field ofheers beimg always avail- 
able for the command of regiments; the ellect has been as des- 
cribed, to make the ‘ Company’s Colonels’ proverbial for senility. 

Now we have no objection to raise against the ranks of the 
‘uarter Master General’s department being filled by young and 
active officers ; on the contrary we rejoice that there is any out- 
let available to bring forth the qualiti es of good men, lke 
Linnsden and Allgoou, and others who might be named; and we 
nave already explained that we propose to except this and the 
other purely military departments from the provisions of our 
scheme, and to icave them just as they are at present. But 
We maintain that it is neither necessary nor desirable that the 
Majority of civil employés should be young, aud that it is bet- 
ter to have old men for them than ior regimental commands, 


Lhe qualities required from a pension paymaster, for instance, 


are muinly a capacity for sitting in a chair and signing his name. 


‘La man can do this, and retains the possession of his mental 
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faculties, his age has nothing to do with his efliciency, and a 
man may be as good a paymaster at sixty as at thirty. So too, 
aman may be a first rate Comm issariat Officer, or Judge Adyo- 
cate General or Clothing Agent, yet he guiltless of ever mounting 
a horse, and as a general rule, the longe r he serves in either of 
those capacities the more experienced and usetul will he become. 
Qn the other hand every one will admit that the command of a 
regiment, to be really efliciently conducted, requires that a mau 
should be in the prime’of lite, and in full possession of his phy- 
sical as well as his mental powers. 

If therefore, it be a uccessary part of our military economy 
that a certain number of old and inactive officers should always 
remain on the list, we maintain it to be obviously better that 
they should be allowed to hold on in their departments, than 
that they should be sent back to the regimental duty for which 
both by ‘habit and age they have become unfit. ‘The best way 
to secure efficiency on the staff’ as well as in regiments in this 
respect, is, toestablish a system of forced retirenicnt alter a cer- 
tain period of service. Lf it be reasonable to assume that the 
efliciency of the civil service renders it necessary to remove 
every man from the list after thirty-five years of service, such a 
rule must be still more required for the army, and it should be 
established accordingly, the Government retaiming the privilege 
of suspending its ae tion in exceptional cases 

If our scheme as above explamed, or any sevdificntion of 1 
be adopted, the etlect will plainly be to m: ike the purely reg 
mental career a much more hopetul one that it is now, cars ii- 
deed to attach such advantages to it as will render it with many 
minds a more attractive career than that offered by stati em- 
ployment. And this we should effect without any increase ol 
regimental pay and allowances, but simply by distributing the 
prizes of the service more equally, and withholding from the 
staff some of the untair advantages which they now possess. 
Under present rules & man gives up nothing whatever by 
going on the Staff, and has everything to gain.  tiamunity from 
halt batta, and from the ruinous expenses of reliefs, a comlorta- 
ble station and more pay, with very often no more work ; all 
this a man gets by a Statf appointment. And alter enjoying 
all these adva autages for fifteen or twenty years, he goes bac k 
to his regiment to cut out the unfortunate regimental ofliver 
trom the command, and very often to spoil its efliciency:. 
but under the propos ed sy stem there will be much ereater 
fairness in the allotment of rewards. A man who 3} 
offered a paymastership, for imstanee, will have to set the 
present advantage of getting more than double pay agaimet 
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the prospective one of commanding a regiment or a brigade. 


For an indolent man, or am: arried man with a large family, the 
yesent increase of income and the settled life w ill doubtless be 
sufficient inducement to leave the effective strength of the army ; 
but those who can afford to wait, or who look to the army as 
their profession, will prefer the more regular military career 
with its chances of excitement and distinction. At present, 

one ever thinks of refusing a stall ap ypointinent, no matter what 
it be; there ise ‘very thing to gain, and nothing to lose, and ac- 


cordingly we see men leaving their regiments “and brother off- 


cers to waste their lives with some savage levy in the wilds of 


Assam or Sumbhulpore, and dragoons in the prime of life, quit- 
ting the saddle, to serve out pay and pensions, or to superintendent 
the making up of sepoys’ trowsers.* ‘These are melancholy 
spectacles to our minds, and if the army is ever to be made efti- 
cient they must be puta stop to. For while protesting acainst 
the op probrious term refuse as applied to any body of oflicers, 
which is altogether inapplicable as signifying the remainder alter 


selection, 1t ecannet be denied that as lone as the staffs better 


pad Gall more comfortably placed, and is not required to relin- 
quish any purely military ‘advantages, so long either the best offi- 
cers will as a rule be selected for the Staff, or else the patron: ee 
of the Indian Government is corruptly bestowed. We believe 
that no unprejudiced man will assent to the latter hypothesis, 
and if not, it follows that the former must be true, And this 
being so the main object of reform should be to alter the state 
of things which produces it. 

As regards the mode of selection, opinions may be divided. 
There will be the old school, which de ‘sires to leave it as at pre- 
sent, and the new school which goes in for a staff college, open 
competition and so forth; and perhaps a third party who would 
preter that patronage should continue to have its way, but 
would limit its power to some extent by insisting on a certain 
minimum standard of qualification. This last view is probably 
the best. A staff college and competition may be well adapted 
jor a large army with tew appointments and in a time of peace, 
Where there is no means of ascertaining men’s qualifications 
otherwise than by book tests, and where unrestricted selection 
inevitably results in favoritism. But no one will seriously 
imaintain that a book test is the best, or that it 1s anything more 
than an indifferent substitute for a way of ascertaining a man’s 
really useful qualities. Itis therefore wholly inapplicable to In- 
ia, where the demands of the service are so many and so varied, 


* The clothing ageney in the Royal service ts appropriately filled by a gallant 
Who by the loss of both legs is incapacitated fur apy active duty, 
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that constant opportunity is afforded for bringing out the 
indi vidual character and e¢ apabilitie sot every man. Until the 
spirit of pedi untry has run quite mad, therefore, we are not like- 
ly to substitute a mere cram test in the selection cf political agents 
or adjutants of irre ‘ular eavalry, for the intinitely better one 
which a man’s character afiords.™ ‘The patronage of the Indian 
Government has hitherto been on the whole very fairly bestow- 
ed, and there is no reason to apprehe ‘nd a change for the worse, 


’ 


Finally, we may observe that with the comparative equality that 


will be established between the military and civil hes anches of 


.* 


the army, it does not appear likely that the number of candi- 
y 5 H } 
sy 


dates for detached employment Will be Very much in €xXcess ot 


the situations to be filled. If therefore a lg knowledge 
of the native aay 
iL reo nent ber 


ss, and a service of tour or five years with 
y ts] od on, We shall prol yeni bly have all thie 
requirements that are desirable or practicable. Vo which how- 


ua 
’ 
{| 


ever it oucht to be added as an essential condition, that every ean- 
didate for employment of any kind should be well recomme ‘aad 
} 
| 


“wget a See Hi this] ian 
by his commanding oficer, if this be made a sine gud non, an 


not allowed to devenerate mto a mere form, 1t wiil do un re to 


support the authoriiy of commanding officers, and to make the 

i e.% ‘ 7 Ps } . . x | Hs } he 
voung regimental officers zealous in the discharee of their duties 
th: an any thine we have proposed, 


Besides tests tor admus-1on to the Staff, it may be necessary 
log . al sian eae 7 Ease 
TO have some outiet for the disposal OL men W ho bas be found 


to discharge their duties inefliciently, since reeiments are no 


loneer to be turned into penal settlements for those who are too 
idle or too worthless for stall employ, but vet who cannot be 
brought under the lash of a court martial. ‘Chis will @enerally 
be allorded by the great rane of appointments scattered through 
the country, some of which have disadvantages in_ point 
of climate, and inaccessibility attached to them which, with most 
men, will more than counterbalance the value of the slight addition 


to regimental pay which they confer. When the so-called St: att 


embraces eve ry detached duty, from the Age ‘ney of Centr al In- 
dia to the Adjuta ney of the Kamroop L evy, (whatever that may 
be) it will not be difficult to punish aman pretty effectually 
by removal trom one situation to another, to say nothing © if the 
penalty involved in “ ne sent to one of the m: ny Indian Sibe- 

Yias, even without any forteiture of pay or position. For the very 
bad Cases, Which wi ill fini be very few under aw ell organized 


4 ‘ wy 11) } ‘ . ? wor ) ° } , 1h. 

We would be understood however as by no means wishing to deery the esta 
Hsiment of proper means of tastruction for 
{ 111 ' ] t } 1 } ‘ 7 +} } . ’ lay rant 
he scundal eaused by wAssistant Adjyutui's 


Paarl rraasters (acne ral rmrnorant ofthe first 


regular military stat? of the army. 
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system, the establishment of an unattached list on reduced pay 
to which a man may be temporarily transferred, atter the manner 
proposed by the Punjaub Committee in their report on the re- 
organization of the Army, will probably be found an efiicient 
remedy. 

All our remarks have hitherto been made with reference to 
the Indian Army, but as it is obvious that a considerable share 
of appointment will henceforth, and very properly, be held by 
oiticers from the line, our paper would be incomplete if it did 
not include some mention of them. We propose, therefore, that all 
such should also be Seconded made Supernumerary in their 
regiments, since the drain upon line regiments from this cause 
is increasing rapidly, and threatens to become a serious evil. 
There will be some diftic ulty in dealing with their ease, since, as 
their regiments Will leave India pe riodic: ally, as ‘y cannot con- 
tinue to rise in them by seniority as the Indian officers would 
do, and the purchase system interferes a good deal with the 
question. Probably the most practicable solution of it would 
be to require that these officers should either leave their reei- 
ments altogether after a certain period of service or else return 
to regimental duty, when some special rules would have to be 
framed for the subsequent promotion of those who chose the 
former course. Possibly the difliculty would be got over by 
allowing their promotion to go on as if they were on the unat- 
tached list of the line. We presume too that those who had not 
completed the whole period of staff service which necessitates 
retirements, before their regiments were relieved, would be re- 
quired either to vacate their appointment or to exchange. These 
however are properly Horse Guards questions. But one point 
must be definitely settled by the Indian Government in justice 
- the Indian Army, and that is, the proportion of appointment 

» be held by the two services. What that proportion should 
be is a somewhat complex question which the limits of our space 
will not admit of discussion here; we will just remeck that as 
the line has advantages, which are not possessed by Indian offi- 
cers, of a choice between service here and in Europe, of a free 
passage both ways, and others which will readily suggest them- 
selves to our readers, a distribution which should be ‘fixe d inthe 
proportion of officers of the two services employed in the coun- 
try would not be a fair one. ‘The Indian oflicers should evident- 
ly have a larger share than such a distribution would give, to 
compensate them for their exile, and deprivation from the “chance 
of distinction on European ground. 

In laying down our scheme, and the general rules which 
should guide it, we have left the discussion of one exceptional! 
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re riments, [hese are a larce body, ana while thei numb: rre 
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quires that they should be made Supernumerary in their own re- 


giments, to prevent the regimental economy from beine upset 
by their removal, it is plain that as their duties are purely 
military it would be out of the question to make them alto. 
vether non-eflective, as we propose to do those who join the 
civil staff and civilian appointments. It is easy however to 
provide for them without breaking through the principles of 
our system. Irregular officers should be seconded on apoint- 
ment to irregular corps, and should remain so as long as they 
miclit serve with them, but they should be elicible for all uy) 
pointments on the Staflof the Army, and be at liberty to return 
at any time to their proper regunents, either at their own choice, 
or when required to do so by the exigencies of the service. Atthe 
same time, the compulsory rule which requires an officer to 
vacate the command of an irregular regiment on reaching a 
a 
unnecessary, since the command of an irreguiar regiment is 
every Whit as important as that of aregular regiment. itis very 
often worse than unnecessary, since what can be more preposter- 
ous than to require a man who has passed his life with a regi. 
ment of irregular cavalry to return to, perhaps, a regiment of 
Muropean infantry, for which his previous habits and experience 
have quite unfitted him. We would therefore leave transiers 
of this kind to a man’s own choice, which in most cases will not 
ly insisting on them when rendered neces- 


r 


eortain grade of the service should be abolished. ie rule is 


Jead him astray : on 
sary by the requirements of the public service, as for instance 
where it may be desired to keep the command of a regular 
regiment from an olicer known to be ineflicicnt, Dut to make 
the transfer optional it will be necessary to readjust the seale 
of pay of irregular regiments, since, while the allowances attach- 
ed to them are consolidated, and independent of rank, it will 
be for the interest of a regimental field officer to return to the 
regular service on reaching that grade. There is no reason 
why the system should not be changed. A young man who 
obtains the command of an irregular regiment will usually think 
himself sutliciently well off in having the command itself, with- 
out reference to the allowances, and, as far as they are coneerned, 
be satisfied with six or seven hundred Rupees a month. But as 
&% man grows older his wants increase, and the present consoll- 
dated salary of one thousand Rupees a month is not adequate 
remuneration for an old officer who has filled a responsible place 
lor many years, <All the world over, pay is held to be as much 
a reward for work done as for work doing, and this principle 
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mieht be introduced with advantage into the pay code of irre- 
gular regiments. It this be done, and a st: alt salary, in addition 
to the military pay and allowances of a man’s rank, be attached 
to irregulai commands, there would no longer be an inducement 
to resion these commands, and promotion in the regular revi- 





F ments would not be impeded. 
; But there are no grounds for making a similar exception in 
favour of appointments in the police; these should come strictly 
4 under the operation of the general rules Jaid down, it being 
| most desirable in our view to establish a broad line of distine- 
tion between them and the purely military service. ‘The police 
battalions have at present, it is true, acertain amount of military 
organisation, but it will be much for the advantage of the State 
this element be diminished, and we trust that before lone 
these police establishments will become Ove assimilated to the 
veneral conception of what a police ought to be. When this 
takes place, the police appointments will still have sufficient 
| attraction for eandidates in tolerable pay, a comfortable settled 
‘. life, and considerable independence, with a fair chance of eivil 
employ ; on the other hand they will aflord no proper training 
for military command. We think it unquestionable therefore 
that these employments should involve retirement, after the 
manner already proposed, from the eflective strength of the 
army. 

We have now comple ted our sketch of the reforms we advo- 
eate. In framing it we have been guided primarily by a desire 
to elevate the purely regiment al life of the Indian officer from 
' the degraded state into which it has been suffered to fall. Un- 
less this ean be effected, all reorganisation and reform will be 
Incomplete and unsatisfactory. So far from late events and 
the toreshadowed changes tending to render such reforms as 
we propose obsolete, they will now be more necessary than 


ever. With the universal dislike and contempt for sepoys that is 
: now everywhere expressed, it will be hopeless to expect that a 
body of officers will be obtained to carry on the regimental 
duti 3 oO f the army in nm contente vd spur it, (to Say nothing of pro- 
fessional pri le.) unless some stron@ measures are adopted to 
give them distinct and tangible advantages within their regi- 
MNents. And unless the — army can be reorganised on su th 
a footing as will render an object of ambition to a man of 
; soldierlike feeling to veiled to its ranks, it will be far better 
F ‘ not to reorganise it at all, An army that is despised is worse 
than no army atall. We doubt if our proposals contain more 
: than enough to effect the object in view ; an dif the threatened 


plan be a lopted of dissociating the I uropean part of the Indian 
Ty NE 1860. ps ‘y 
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army from the native, we fear that even these will be insufi 
cient to prevent the latter from being considered an inter’ 


iV] j 
service. 
“e now proceed to consider the actual details that will b : 
ned essary in ¢ arrT’y 5 VTi y out our sc ‘he ne. an 1 j lik SO dou 4 we shal] q 
kee ) the same COnG litions In view as we have hit he: rto done: 4 
Dame ly, that the scheme should be e prs ibie of introduction « rith- 
out violent changes, or violation of existing interests, and that it 
should not be attended with any unnecessary cost. And to 
simplify matters, and avoid tediousness, we shall confine our- 
se ive s to the Bengal Presidency, with the circumstances of 
which we are most familiar; the extension of the application to 
the rest of the army is a matter which any one may easily effect 
for himscli. When we speak of de ‘tails, however, we must bi ; 
understood to use the work with some qualification, since it is 3 
evident that the actual application of any such scheme as this ¢ 
must depend on the torm at which the Indian army may finally 
arvive. All that is practicable now is, to assume one of the 
many different forms which reorganisation is likely to take as the ep 


one to be actually adopted, and to apply our scheme to it. The 
principles o: action being pointed out in the one ease, it will not 
he diticult to coneeive a similar mode of treatment for the organ- 
isation of the Staff under any other form which the decision ot 
Parliament may order. 

Without noticing all the different proposals that has been 
made, we may observe es ally that that three main courses 
have been mee “l for the dis sposal of the Indian Army, one ot 
whi hh will jt obably be at lopted., \* inst, the re is the plan pro- 
posed by the Duke of ¢ ‘aaalietd lve. The army as ia as the offli- 
cers is coneerncd, 1s to be gradually e ‘xtineuishe: The Luro- 
poau regiments and the Artillery are to bee ‘ome at once porti Ons 
of the Royal Army, ali future ap pointinents both for ofticers and 
men being made for general service, though the regiments are ; 
not to be called on to serve out of India while any of the pre- 
sent generation of officers remain in them. A portion of the 
infantry officers to be absorbed by appointment to the additional 
\) atti LIONS ol the line Lo be rs aised for Indi: an servic Cc. and the 
remainder to be thrown into one general list, from which they 
would be appointed to Staff appointments or to native inf: antry 
regune nts, and the surplus would be attached as supernumer uries 
to the different line re ciments serving in the country. The 
following extracts are t: ke ‘n from the wellonc ‘eof H. R. Highness 
before the Organisation Committee. 
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line, and af the present number of battalions of the Army of the line 
should not be sulficiently numerous to furnish the corps serving in India 
and the colonies with adequate reliefs, any additional Europe an corps to 
he formed, to be otheered by the off icers of the late C ompauriy’s service, 
by which means a considerable number might and would be absorbed, 
* * * * Of late great complaunts have been made as to the want of officers 
f regiments in India, consequent on the change established some years 
wo, When one Subalteri per Company in all regiments in India was reduc 
- ages a certum nurober of Supernumerary Subalterns, say tour or 

xX per r v1 Lent, might be added to each COPps 5 these to be all taken from 
the Seigianed Subalterus of the late Bengal Army. By allowing these 
Supernumerary officers to retinuan on the general army list, to which 1 
shall allude hereafter, their promotion by seniority would go on irrespec 
tivel\ of the reecunent to which they nigh t be tempor: irily attached, and 
thus their rights and privileges would bh maintained 


And as regards the Native Army: 


“TT would at once place the officers composing it upon one general list of 
seniority, fixing the number of each grade, and allow ing ‘them to go up from 
the Ensign to the Colonel in one regular and unbroken seniority. *  * 
From this list the selections should be made for otlicers to the recular 
native infantry regiments, the stati, both civil and imuilitary, the police 
corps, in short, for all the various employments which have bitherto been 
open to the offeers of the Undian Army. L do not toean to confine rn} 
selections for irregular or special duties to this general scrvice list, oflicers 
will equally have to be selected from the European corps for these various 
staff duties, but a considerable proportion of them would as a matter of 
course, devolve to the officers of the purely local and native service, and 
these would all be selected from the list above referred to. It is in this 
list that IT would equally place the Supernumerary ollicers of the late Com- 
pany’s Ariny, for whom at present no employment can be fouad, and whom 
[| propose to attach to the European regiments of the line. ‘Their promo- 
tions would thus be ensured, and they would rise in regular gradation with 
the rest of their brethren.” 

As the Duke of Cambridge further recommends that the of- 
ficers of European regiments on Staff employ should be se conded d, 
this scheme provides at any rate for the efhcient officcring of : 
regiments, both uropean and native, and if it ts carried es 
scheme will have been anticipated in its main points. We may 
remark that it 1s not likely to be received with favour by the 
House of Commons, and certainly not by the army. ‘Po talk 
of maintaining the existing rights and privileges of a body of 
officers who are to be turned over to spend the rest of their di; Lys 
as supernumeraries of line regiments scems to be a bitter mocke ry 
of the terms. Few oflicers, we imagine, would learn to regard 
such a fate as one of the privileges of astern service. 

A more likely issue than this is the one sugested of trans- 
ferring the E luropean regiments of the Indian army to the line, 
a3 additional regiments, ‘and also placing the Art illery and En- 
cineers under the Horse Guards, though still maintaining their 
local character and organisation, the native army being left as a 
separate force under the control of the [ndiarGoyernment. Some 
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such arrangement as tis appears to be in favour with th MiMISEYy 
} - , \ “ | 3 ’ : - 
It will be a bad day for the status of the native army it il ls Car- 
‘ 4 ‘ s . ‘ , i 
rieud Outs; or at aby rate some such scheme as We here propose 


. } } * ’ 7 . ] as P i - 
will ere absolutely Necessadly, il ibis not to sink into an Leroy 


Service. * 
. ‘ a Ge i Dcsemereninns inet * has “7 } 
‘Phe third main proposition put forward, and which is evidently 
} { ek, 


in most favour with the [louse of Commons, is that of retainine 
the local character ot the w hole Indian army, under a Croverne- 


. , , } } ' , 
ment distinet from that of the Lliorse Guards, 2nd augmenting 
- 4 | i aoe sate ‘ fc x ee 
considerably the bUropecan Porelois Oi At. bails anveomenCanon 
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, | ‘ aes | : ae : oJ Pa 
Wouid absorb a2 Consideravie HNumMmvoer OL The oicers ot the dls- 


banded hative rvevlmcnts, the Yrelhulhacr Weidd be LHTOWR 1te 
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One Lebherat List, aNd elaploy ed on detached duties, or be retail. 
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Cu lh St parate cadres, as ut present, ior convenlence of jp POulo- 
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tion, ‘Lhis solution of the question is, we fear, almost too hap- 
py a one to be realised. As we must assume however that the 
reorganisation will take one or other of these forms, we will 
take this one, which will render the application of the principles 
we have laid down more simple and easily understood than either 
ot the other two. 

Let us suppose therefore that the Bengal army has to be 
dealt with by a redistribution, without amaleamation with any 


—_, 
« 


other se rvice, ol its present strength, cousisuing Ol tiie regiment 
of Arullery, the corps of tuugineers, five regiments of European 
cavalry, SIX regiments of Muropean infantry, fittecn regiments 
of regular native infantry, and filty-three cadres of otticers of 


disbanded corps. The number of officers, excluding the Colo- 


’ 2 *. 1 a j > we . {’ : P 
nels, Who may be considered non-eileetive. Is as foliows: 


Artillery, 12 battalions of 28 oflicers. ce ke 926 
[negineers, © Battalions ot 26 do., aia - 130 
Cavalry, v lteviments of 44. do., cats abi 2?) 
1 
MULropean } ; n — ; 
but x j () Regiments ol a) ao.. eee ‘ios uu 
Native t 15 Revimenta of 23 : 225 
Infantry j J ALCOUMCTITS OL Lv dvu., ae saat : 
Cadres of) 
disbanded od Reeiments of 25 do., ian see ©=1,v20 
Regiments, \ 
Total otlicers of the Bengal Army, | 2 686 


r eee cee 
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excluding Colonels, J 
We have first to consider what will be the probable number 0! 
absentees from this force, on detached employment with irregulat 
regiments, &c., and how many will be available for regimental : 
duty and the Army Stafl. This is not very easy to determine ; : 
the circumstances ‘of the country have altered so largely simce 
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the army was last on a regular footiny that calculations made 
from the statistics of 1857 would probably be inadequate, while 
onthe other hand the present number of Staffappointments, with 
the host of temporary levies included, will be in excess of the 
final demand. If we take the year 1857 tor our guide, we 
find that the number of absentees (not counting the Engineer 
Corps) was 495. This however was plunly an exceptional 
year, even for those times, there being then the much lareer 
proportion of 440 and 304 absentees from the Madras and 
Bombay Armies respectively. But 1857 appears to have been 
an exceptional year, since we find that in 1501, when the Bengal 
Army was considerably smaller, there were O81 absentees, 
Since 1857, again, the number has largely increased, from the 
establishment of the Military police, and numerous irregular 
regiments ofall sorts. As regards furloughs, the absentees from 
this cause for the whole Indian Army were 68S in the year 
1851. Since that date the Army has been increased by 768 
oflicers, so that assuming that the new furlough regulations have 
no effect in increasing the number of furloughs, which however 
is scarcely a fair supposition, there should be on the average 
#50 men on furlough from the whole Indian Army, of which 
about 370 would belong to the Bengal establishment. 

The following is the actual number of absentees from the 
Bengal Army, taken from the latest available returns. We may 
observe that we have not included in it any oflicers serving on 
the Army Staff} or as Aide-de-Camps to general oflicers and 
governors, because, as already explained, we propose to fill these 
appointments from the effective regimental officers ; also that 
sick furloughs are included as well as those on private affairs. 

| On detached On furlough. 
lumploy. 


Artillery, 65 4Y 
engineers, 25 18 
Cavalry, 2) 43 
Muropean Regiments, 77 50 
N. I. Regiments, 659 234 
Total, 846 394 
* The numbers of officers of the three armies, excluding Colonels, is— 
eT ngral, a 2 OS6 
Madras, . —_ 1,900 
Bombay, 1,159 
Total, 5,745 


thus it appears the popular idea that Bengai was more highly tavoured than the 
Sister presidencies ip respect of Staff appointments was a complete mistake. The 
uck, it it can be called such, was entirely the other way. 
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Thus there has been a very large increase in the umber of 
Stall appon ntments since ISo7, as might have been expected 
This number will probably be considerab ly decreased by the 


recduetion ot le VIC 3 whic h IN): Ly be so “d to t: ak . }) lace sooner 


or later. On the other hand the demands of Government for 
europe an agency in all depar tments of the State will i Increase 
year by year, and we shall be not far wrong if we sct down the 
future number of absentees at 800. It will be observed that the 
number of officers on furlough, 394, approaches nearly to the 
number, 370, which we obtained by calculation. But it must 
be remembered that the army is, by some hundreds of Officers, 
helow. its proper streneth, and that a laree proportion of the 
Subaiterns are very young. As time wears on many more than these 
will be entitled to take furlough. On the other hand there has 
been lately a general rush home after the mutinies. On the whole, it 
is pro! bable that the number of absentees on furlough will increase, 

Hlowever we have mainly to do with the Staff shen ‘ntees, the num- 
her of which as above explained we shall assume to be 800, 

We have now to determine the number of effective offieers 
required with their regiments, to do which we must consider 
each branch of the service separate ‘ly. And first, as regards the 
Artillery, we will assume that the present number of officers is 
suflicient tor the strength of the regiment, as it now stands, and 
that when the additional companies are raised to supply the 
piace of the disbanded native ones, a corresponding 1 increase will 
be made to the ollicers. ‘Phe necessity for doing this has been 
admitted in the highest places, and need not be argued here. 
Next with respect to the European iafantry. The present com- 
plement of each regiment consists of two Lieutenant Colonels, 
two Majors, fourteen Captains, twenty-two Lieutenants and ten 
Mnsigns, altowether hity ofheers, besides the Colopel. Were 
all these effective, they would be considerably more than ne- 
cessary for the proper discipline of 10 Companies ; but, as is 
well known, only a small fraction is ever present with the co- 
lours, indeed the Kuropean regiments have usually been more 
drained of officers than any branch of the service. As to the 
number that should be effective, we have the example of the 
regiments of the line, and may fairly assume that what has been 
fixed as proper for them atter ‘the experience of many years, will 
not be too much to allow for the local regiments. We have 
indeed the authority oft the Dal Ke of Cambridge, that the re- 
duction made by Lord Hardinge when Commander-in-Chief, of 
one Subaltern per Company in each regiment serving in faiia 
has reduced their cor npleme ut too much, and that an increase of 
Sebslterne is much wanted. Taking this minimum however as 
sufficient, ther every Luropean regiment of infantry s hould 
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e four field officers, twelve Captains and twenty six Subal- 
terns to be ellicient. We propose ot tweive C: iptains, to eive ten 
wr the Companies at head quarters, and two for the depdt Com- 
namics LO he treat d of hereafter. This number of ollie. rs would 
he the smatlest that would adit of the rewind if being eth- 
ciently offieered, and allow for absentees on private and sick 
furlouch Is, for those ofhiel iting in Stat appointme nf, and youny 
officers learning their duty. One or more ofticers would pro- 
bably be also drawn for the Military Staff’ ap pointments of the 
army, and it would therefore be pe hi aps de ih able to have four 
or five additional Subalterns be ‘yond the number of two per com- 
pany set down above, to insure there bein iv always two oflicers 
per company prese nt with the regiment. Assuming however 
the effeetives to be fixed as above at forty, this number should 
be invariable, and all in addition appointed permanently to de- 
tached employ ment should be made Supernumerary, and their 
places filled up. 

The cavalry would of course be dealt with in the same w ay. 
The stren: eth of a regiment having “aa fixed at eight troops, 
on precis sely the same seale as those of ar yal reviment, if we 
add a de spot tror Op which the latter pOssesses, the comple ment 
of ofieers should also be the same, and we would fix it at three 
field officers, nine Captains, and twenty Subalterns; the fourth 
field officer which dragoon regiments have now, being inour view 
as unnecessary expense to the State, might be abolished, 

Native [nfantry. Respecting the requirements of this branch 
of the service we cannot do better than quote from the Court of 
Directors’ Despatch of September 1856 upon this subject :- 

“We take this opportunity of expressing our opiiion that the Native 
Regime uts of the line should always Lau por ib With them for revilna ital 
duty in tine of peace- 

1 Otficer for Commins 


1)  ehvible for Command of Companies 
2 - = Regimental Stat, 
Total 13 oflicers 


besides the young ensigns who are traiming for ther duties. And that in 


tine of war every available offic er detach: | from the Re rine nts for Staff 


employment, should forthwith rejoin it.” 


In the same despatch, the Court quoted the opinion of Sir 
Charles Napier, ** that neither the native officers nor the sepoys 
‘look with either respect or affection upon a set of young Kuro- 
pean officers,” adding their own view, * that the mere appoint- 
‘iment of one or more officers to the rank of [nsign in addition 
‘to those at present on the establishments of a regiment of Na- 
‘tive Infantry would not be the remedy required to meet effec- 
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‘tually the present exigencies of the Indian army, for owing 
‘to their youth, inexperience and want of rank, such additional! 
‘officers would not form an ade quate substitute for the older and 
‘ experienced oflicers who have been withdrawn trom recimental 
‘duty. The most useful, and therefore most influential officers, 
‘are. the field oflicers, captains, and senior subalterns, ial 
‘have obtained experience of native character. It must be our 
‘aim to augment those ranks upon which calls for detached 
‘employment are most freque tly made: so that ultini: ately those 
‘calls may be met, without risking the discipline of our recular 
: regime nts.” 

l{ is evident fy a8 this that the Court’s idea of effective 
oflicers did not COMPTIse all the olfheers pres nt with their 
colours, but only those who had gained some training and ex- 
perience ; and that in addition to the number prescribed by the 
Court, an allowance must be made for youne officers and for 
absentees, on furlough, and employed to officiate in the place of 
Staff officers on leave. ‘Taking these into pe yi et we 
shall not go beyond the mark in allowing two field offi J and 
two officers per Company, which with two for regiment: ad Stal 
will give a total of twenty otficers for a regiment of eight Com- 
panies. We assume « ieht as the number of companies that will 
eventually be fixed for every regiment, since ten 1s a prepos- 
terous number for battalions only 700 strong. 

Having arrived at the conclusion, then, that 42 effective 
officers are required for every European regiment, and 20 for 
every native one to ensure a proper number being always 
available for duty, Wwe proceed to apply it to the present condl- 
tion of the Bengal Army. Of the 68 cadres of native infantry 
officers, 15 are attached to regular regiments, seven or eight 
officers My ‘ing actually present with each. To each of these we 
would at onee attach one of the rem: uning - eadres of oflicers, 
which would bring up the nominal streneth of each regiment 


bs 
to 50 officers. Of these unattached cadres the officers are of : 
course all scattered over the country, on different employme nts, 
some pert nanently appointed to the Sst; alt, others merely di ine 
duty with line and loc al regiments until their fate be dec ided. 
These last would } join their new regiments at once, which wo wld 
thus on an average have double their prese nt complement of 
officers, and would not be tar short of the re quir dl numbe Ts in a 
few cases there might even be an excess. To brine them all to 
the regular standard laid down, the } procedure a lopted would be 
to Second, or make Supernumerary, all permanent Staff employes. 
It the remainder was less than twe nty, appointments would be ; 


made to the reviment until that number was complete ; if it was 
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more than twenty, no appointments would be made to the 
regiment until by casualties or appointments to the Stafl the 
effective officers beeame reduced to twenty, after which eve ry 
vacancy among the effectives would be filled up in due course. 
So with ree: ard to the number of officers that might be establigh- 
ed for each grade; the surplus would be reduced by stop ping 
promotion in that grade antl it was absorbed. It is searce ly 
necessary to observe that the promotion in these regiments would 
run in wings, aecording to the established practice in such cases, 
until the left wine was disposed of, 

by the above arrangement we have accounted for 30 of the 
68 native infantry c: adres. ‘There remain 38 to provide for, Of 
these one cadre. might be attached as a third wing to each of 
the newly raised European regiments, the fourth, fifth, and sixth, 
and which are all lamentably in want of regimental officers. 
They would then have each a gross number of 75 officers below 
the rank of Colonel, but there “would be scarce * more than the 
required number of 42 effectives. Tlaving thus augmented the 
strength of these regiments, we would treat them as we proposed 
to do the native infantry, seconding all men on the Staff, and 
filling up the vacancics ‘until the full number of eflectives was 
reached. ‘This done, there would remain 35 cadres for dispo- 
sal. Some of these would probably be required to officer some 
hew corps of native infantry, there being only fifteen regiments 
now. We are aware of the gencral prejudic ec against any na- 
tive troops, but we are satisfied that the feeling is transitory, 
aud that there will be a revulsion. We are no supporters of the 
policy of retaining an overgrown native force, but we feel, with 
every sensible : and unpre judiced person, that a small native army 
is absolute ly necessary, and that such a force, properly oflicere “il 
and disciplined, would have but small resemblance to the old 
hative army, and would be a most valuable element of our 
military strength, The popular fee ‘ing is just now undoubted- 
ly in favour of irre gular in pre ference to regular troops, but 
the advocates for the former have only to consider the matter, 
to see that an army of irregul: ar troops is prac tie ably lu possil le. 
Where a regiment only has three, or at the most four officers, 
it is plainly necessary ‘that there should be a large reserve 
of officers conversant with native troops, to fill up vacancies 
at once; since with so few, the loss of one man affects the morale 
of the regiment, particularly 1 n action. If the whole native 
army be officered in this way, it is plain that there will be no 
such reserve, nor have we to ever heard of any plan which would 
supply its place. The last campaigns aflord a strong illustration 
of our views. At Delhi the Simoor Battalion and the Guides 
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lost each three sets of oflicers, and others sullered almost as badly 
had there not been a large reserve of unemployed oflicers to til! 
up their places as they fell, these regiments could not haye 
been kept before the enemy, and the campaion would have been 
lost. 

We think then it must be admitted that a regular army of 
some kind is necessary, and that looking to the extent of the 
Bengal Presidency, fifteen regiments will not be enough. Let 
us suppose that the establishment will be fixed at 20 regiments 
(thoush we believe that ultimately a larger number will be 
found necessary); on this supposition LO more cadres will be 
required to oflicer them, leaving 25 to be disposed of, which 
would be available for the formation of more Muropean regi- 
ments. The number of these to be added is of course quite 
uncertain, but assuming for the sake of illustration that it is 
tixed at nine (giving a total of fifteen for the Bengal Army) we 
should require 27 more cadres to form them. The two addi- 
tional cadres required should be raised by selection in the 
customary way from the whole army according to seniority, 
(giving all the unlucky mena lift), and three cadres combined 
would form each of the new regiments. 

If a larger number is to be raised than is here supposed we 
would still attach three cadres rather than two to each, as the 
precedent of the European regiments lately raised shews, that 
two cadres, with their large number of Statf absentces, do not 
furnish a suflicient number of officers, and that either some Statt 
oficers must be sent back to their regiments, (a most undesir- 
able way of supplying good regimental trainers of reeruits,) or 
the regiments must remain inefficient until new oilicers are 
posted, and have learnt their duties. By using three cadres 
istead of two to form 4 regiment, the deficiency of officers is of 
course made good in that proportion. 

Ve have not yet noticed the three old European regiments. 
Hy reference to the latest returns, we find that they had present 
at head quarters only two, three, and one Captain respectively, 
and that they were but little better off for Subalterns. This 
state of things does not give either men or oflicers a fair chance, 
and should be remedied at once. In proposing to add’a eadre 
of the surplus native infantry officers to each of the three newly 
raised European regiments, we did no injury to existing inter- 
ests, since the officers composing them were themselves native 
infantry officers but two years ago; but a similar addition could 
not fairly be made to the three old regiments. We would 
therefore deal with them by at once seconding all the permanent 
absentees, promoting anid making appointments in their pidces 
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until they were brought up to the strength of 42 eflectives. It 
may be thought that this measure would give them an unfair 
advantage over the rest of the army, but it must be 1emem- 
bered that the result of the mutiny has been to place them 
at a considerable disadvantage with the latter; for while the 
average promotion of the native infantry has been vastly acce- 
Jerated by the casualtics from massacres, the only vacancies in 
the Huropean regiments have happened in the ordinary course 
of service. So tar, therefore, our proposed plan would do little 
more than put matters straight; and after all, the eflictency of 
the army should be the first consideration, which cannot but be 
affected injuriously by the present state of these regiments. 

With respect to this question of promotion, inde od. itis to be 
revretted that when the extraordinary losses in individual reei- 
meuts were first made known, the Government did not deter- 
mine that all promotions arising from the mutiny should run 
through the whole army, instead of by regiments. As it was, a 
Jlaree number of men have gained their promotion to Captain 
simply from the fortunate accident of having been absent from 
duty when their brother ollicers were murdered ; and where pro- 
motions have been occasioned by casualties in action, these have 
been mostly otlicers fighting with regiments to which they were 
temporarity attached, and with which their brother oflicers had 
ho concern. While others, as the 3lst \. 1, have been rewarded 
for keeping their regiments staunch by beiys hopelessly super- 
seded by the rest of the army. We trust that advantage on 
be taken of the addition of any Kuropean regiments in exces: 
of those to be suj pplred from the disbanded corps, to give ‘aie 
unlucky ollicers a litt. It is one of the disadvantaces of the 
seniority system that there are ordinarily no means of putting 
distinguished men dike Colonel Norman, and others we couid 
ham, Into positions commensurate with their services ; but semio- 
rity has received such rude shocks in the mutinies and the 
Wholesale brevet which followed, that it may well be strained 
a little further without doing injustice. 

The cavalry would of course be dealt with preci-cly as the 
infantry. licre there are no Supernumerary regiments to be 
provi ded for, and comparaulve ‘ly few absentees, but there is a 
Tire process of adjusting these re- 


large number of vacancies. 
iments to the effective strength of 32 oflicers will theretore be 
short and simple. 

W e are now in a position to asce rtain how far our proposed 
plan will meet the requirements of the public service as regards 
numbers, Assuming the absentees Ol the } Stall to hye SOO, Hi) 
before, we shall bave as the total of the reorganised army ; 
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Artillery, 12 Battalions of 


28 officers, 324 
Engineers, 5 Battalions ot 26 0 do, | 130 
Cavalry, 5 Regiments of 32. do, 160 


Kuropean ) 
Infantry, § 
Native ¥ 


Ld Regiments of 42 dou., 650 





lufantry, —_ Regiments of 20 do., 400 
——-— 1644 
Seconded oflicers, shel Sani SOU 
Total, 2,4 14 


so that the number of officers required when the new system 
should be fully established would be actually less than that of 
the present establishment by about 240 officers. ‘This result 
was to be expected; the number which might he withdrawn for 
Staff employ from the whole Indian Army was fixed at 1603 
by the Court of Directors in 1856 ; yet while the total number 
ot absentees at that date was only 1237, the Indian Government 
reported that ‘ with regard to every vacancy which occurs 
fon the Staff, there is a difficulty in filling it up.” This dif- 
ficulty is doubtless to be explained by the narrowness of the 
field of selection, the number to be taken away having been 
fixed, as already stated, at seven per regiment. [lad the Go- 
vernment of India been unfettered in their selection of officers 
except as regards the total number to be taken away, the 1237 
absentees might have been withdrawn with much less detriment 
to the army than was felt, since even the maximum of 1607 18 
only at the rate of three Captains and four Subalterns per re- 
eiment and battalion. So the proposed scheme will enable the 
demands for the Staff to be supplied, and regiments still kept 
thoroughly effective with a smaller fixed establishment than 
the present ones, simply by the application of a self-acting re- 
medy where it is required. 
This then is our scheme. That every regiment should be 
kept at all times with a full and fixed complement of eftective 
oilivers, sufficient for the proper discharge of regimental duties, 
to allow of the usual number of absentees on turlough, and to 
furnish in addition the military staff of the army, and othicers to 
officiate for absentees from the civil departments and civil em- 
ploy. Every ofliver appointed permanently to the latter duties 
to be made Supernumerary in his regiment, and to be paid en- 
tirely with reference to the department he is serving with, to 
Which the whole of his pay is to be charved ; his promotion how- 
ever remaining unatlected. Option to be viven of returning to 
regimental duty atter a certain period, say seven years ; declin- 
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ine which, he must remain on detached employ for the remainder 
of his service. Military commands of all kinds to be filled from 
the effective branch of the Army. We have proposed a special 
exemption in tavour of the officers of irregular regiments, who, 
though made Supernumerary, are to be elivible for all military 
appomtments equally with those of the line, and m: ay return at 
any time to their regiments. We propose also to frame the de- 
tails for setting this system to work so that all regiments now 
existing may be transferred to their new status without any 
violent changes, and we would respect all existing privileges. 

The Army will then be neither smaller nor larger than is ne- 
cessary, and the military charges of the State will be fixed, and 
will be actually expended for purely military purposes. The 
Army will alsu be a thoroughly elastic recruiting field for the 
lndian Service generally. It the wants of Government for Eu- 
ropean otivials increase, they could be met to any extent without 
Injuriously affecting any other interest; if on the other hand, 
reductions can, and are to be ellected, the officers who are no 
longer required can return to their regiments, and become gra- 
dualiy absorbed. 

It will now be interesting to glance at the probable effects of 
the establishment of this system upon the army. And first, it 
seems clear that the total number of oflicers will bear a slight 
reduction, since as shewn above, a maximum of 2,456 would be 
required on our hypothesis, instead of the prese nt complement 
of 2,686. But as the actual strength of the army is now consi- 
derably below the nominal stre neth, there being a large deficien- 
cy of ensigns and cornets, it seems probable that the reduction 
nay be eflected without dis spensing with the services of any offi- 
cers now in the army, save suc sh as may be required to retire, 
either if a rule be enforced (as scems likely) fixing a limit of 
service, or to admit of some comparatively young officers being 
brought up to the erade of Licutenant ¢ ‘olonel for the command 
of the Muropean regiments to be raised. 

Secondly, promotion in the army will be greatly accelerated. 
Where now there is only a fixed establis hinent of one Lieute- 
nant Colonel and one Major, there may be, on the seconding 
syste hi, thre ec OF four, or even more oO if CAC hi rade, all but One 
bei ie supernume rary. So there may be, and probably would 
be, an excess in each re: ciment above the fixed establishment of 
Captains, while pe rhaps. there would be very few Lieutenants, 
and no Ensic ns supernumerary. And the eftect of this incre: und 
proportion of superior oflicers to Subalterns is of course to acce- 
lerate promotion. The regimental officers will thus be younger 
nen, as a rule, than they are at present; but in the case of 
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Staff officers, it being no longer necessary to vacate appomntments 
on attaining a certain rank, there will be a retarding iitlucnece 
on this account: which may balance the other. Lhe expense to 
the State will be perhaps on the whole shgltly enhanced. The 
command of regiments will be always held by field officers (ex- 
cept when they are on furlough) drawing the tull pay and al- 
lowances of their rank, which wall put an end to the saving now 
sometimes arising from the command being held by Captains.* 
The number oft “elective field officers in addition to the com- 
mandant will also be larger than at present, or perhaps it would 
be more correct to say that there will be some fieid otfivers besides 
the commandant where there are none now. 

A further increase of cost will arise if the allowances of irregu- 
Jar regiments are made additional to regimental pay, and if, as 
we propose, field otlicers of all grades are allowed to command 
them. The total charge tor the pay of Captains and Subalterns 
in such appointments will, certauly, be somewhat reduced, but 
on the whole there will probably be a smail increase. It is 
likely, too, that the fixed charges o1 the Commissariat, Judge Ad- 
voeate, and other civil departments would be somewhat higher 
than their present average cost of staff and military pay tovether, 
revard being had to the greater average length ot service of tu- 
ture incumbents; thoueh we do not mean that such an increase 
would be xecessary to eusure that plenty of candidates should be 
forthcoming to tilt up vac ancles.t 

Thirdly, promation will run somewhat more unevenly than 
heretofore. Now, the establishment of each regiment is fixed, 
tt is the number ot eficctive oflicers which fluctuates, the reci- 
ment being in most cases the sulferer. Under the proposed 
system, while the number of effective officers will be invariable, 
that of the Supernumerary officers will be unlimited, and may 
be much larger im some regiments than in others, of course 
affecting promotion accordingly. We submit that this change 
will be decidedly advantageous. It will give to Government an 
unrestricted field ot selection, which it does not now possess, 
and it will bring up some young men to the top of regiments. 


o 

* We have more than once seen regiments of the line commanded by Subalteras, 
and that in time of peace. 

f The Public Works Department atfords an illustration of an easy way of conso- 
lidating allowances, irrespective ot mulitary rank. ‘The civil otticers employed in it 
have @ separate sc: ale of salaries from that of the milit: ary in each grade, in every 
case somewhat higher. ‘Thus while a mulit: iry man holding the a: ypointinent of 
First Class Execute Engineer ee 600 Rupees a month, ; a Civilian draws 900 
Rupees. A Lieutenant, therefore, gets rather less, and a Captain rather more than 
a civiluin in this grade. Maiitary ofticers transterred permanently trom their reg 


ments to this Dep artinent Would naturaliy conte under the same rules as civil a 
cets 
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Qf course this will amount to an overthrow of the old principle 
which professed to equalise promotion as much as possible, But 
this equalisation, though a very good thing for a few officers 
who may be saved by it from supercession, seems to be a very 
bad thing for the Government, whose interest it is to have such 
an organisation for its Army as will render young generals a 
possibility. [t cannot be too olten repeated that the Army 18 
not a mutual benefit society for the convenience of a body of 
middle aged gentlemen, but an institution for the service of the 
State; and, moreover, when it is considered that the seniority 
svstem has already in effect been upset by the brevet system, 
it would be foolish to forego the means of improving our mili- 
tary efficiency from a fear of disturbing interests which have 
already almost disappeared. 

Lastly, the greatest change of all, and to which we have 
already alluded, will be that the move from a regiment to 
a Staff appointment* will no longer confer unalloyed bene- 
fit. Kvery man making it will have to forego certain dis- 
tinct advantages, the chief of which will be the prospect of 
obtaining high military command, and achieving military dis- 
tinction; while regimental oflicers will clearly gain all that 
the others surrender. ‘This will ereate an immense altera- 
tion in the state of military society in India, though it is not 
easy to predicate how far the relative positions of the two class- 
es will be affected. But it seems probable that the average 
higher rate of pay which the Staff will enjoy, and the prospect 
of immediate benefit, will be suflicient inducements to the 
majority of minds to make it the most attractive service of the 
two, and that yet men with a strong military bias will find suf- 
ficient inducement to remain with their regiments. No one, 
how, ever refuses a Staff appointment ; he cannot lose, and he 
may gain by taking it. Hereafter, it is to be hoped, there will 
not be many more applicants for the lower class of appoint- 
ments than there are vacancies, and a man’s career, whether 
civil or military, will be very much within his own choice, 

It may seem at first that our proposals involve changes which 
are almost revolutionary in character. Are men like Kdwardes, 
or Eyre, or Turner, to be shut out for ever from military em- 
ployment, because they have gone on the Staff during time of 
peace? Is every man who comes out to India in the Army to 
be called on to make a choice of this kind, which shall be irre - 
Vocable? There is not a barrackmaster or paymaster in the 

* It is scarcely necessary again to remark that, to save repetition, we use the 


w 66 Ceo gy ‘ : , 
rye Staff” here and elsewhere in a special sense, to embrace every descriptiva 
‘employment which is not strictly a military Staff appointment, 
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Army, who does not nourish an expectation of holding future 
brigade and divisional commands; and though it be a vacue 
hope, and seldom realised, it yet serves to brighten his Jile, 
and to make his duties less irksome than they would otherwise 
he. Take away these chances, it may be said, and how dull 
and dreary would an Indian career be, passed in one of these 
subordinate and monotonous posts. 

But it may be observed in the first place, with respect to those 
Who hold high civil and diplomatic appommtments, that these 
are in themselves very suflicient rewards for even distinguished 
talent; a man must not expect to have everything in this world, 
and these officers have a great additional advantage in being 
allowed to receive military rank, nereasing with service. Nor, 
with regard to the other cases mentioned, do we propose to 
enforce the retirement of tbe present meumbents. Our views 
are prospective, and those men now m the army will be still 
available for military serviee. And surely it is suflicient evi- 
dence of the necessity for reform, that when soldiers have earned 
distinction by their ligh qualities in the field, there is no better 
way of rewarding them than by setting them to make powder, 
or to turn wheel axles. ‘There is no other army in the world 
where there obtains such an irrational way of rewarding military 
talent. We may hope the time is coming when such men may 
be properly provided for in a way to make their qualities better 
available for the service of the State, and the making of powder 
and gun carriages be given to the chemists and mechanics, of 
whom there are plenty in the army. Further, we may point 
out, that our plan is merely an extension of the arrangements 
actually now existing. So far from the army being now an open 
service, ‘the different branches of it are strictly limited as revards 
the way of their being filled up. The Adjutant General’s de- 
partment, for instance, is practically confined to the infantry, 
and no Artillery or Engineer officer, 10 matter how great lus 
natural aptitude for it, ever gets the command of irregular caval- 
ry. On the other hand all Artillery appointments, even 1 
local batteries, are invariably occupied by officers of that arm, 
and our sucking Vaubans must forego all chance of distinction 
in that line, uuless they happen to belong to the Ingincers. 
So that in fact the army is formed of a set of close services cven 
now. Yet we do not perceive that its spirits generally arc affect- 
ed by this circumstance, and it is reasonable to suppose that 
men would soon become reconciled to the necessity of making 
choice between the two main branches into which the army 
would be divided. Indeed in all other respects the different 
parts of it would be much more open than they are at pre 
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since each Branch of the service might be drawn upon 


sent, 
for Stall ollicers to an u nlimited extent; we might expect to see 
an olflicer from the Qrdnanee Corps occasionally employed in 


the Adjutant General’s and Quarter Master Gencral’s depart- 
ments, an innovation that might certamly be effective of much 
good in the latter, in which an acquamtance with the rudiments 
of surveying mi vht be required from all serving in it, to much 
advantage. 

We have now laid before our readers all the details of our 
sclieme . and have c msidere d all the e fleets of its oper ition: ; there 
are still one or two points in connection with it which de ‘serve 
a few words of notice 

[ With regard to the regimental colonels of regiments, 
There is now one colonel, non-effective, to every battalion 
of Artillery and Engineers, and every regiment of infantry 
and cavalry, who is at liberty to reside in ‘Enel: and, and receives a 
fixed salary besides his militar y pay. The connection of these offi- 
cers with their regiments being quite nominal, and the off-reckon- 
ings having been replaced by a tixed allowance, there is no 
reason why the number of Colonels should not remain as at 
present, irrespective of any diminution in the number of regi- 
ments, and it seems but fair that this provision for old officers 
and reward for long service, should remain undiminished. 

Il. We conceive that it is highly desirable to abolish the 
‘line step’ system of promotion to Lieutenant Colonel. On this 
system, as every one knows, all the ape page Colonels and 
all the Majors of each branch of the service are kept in one 
general list. When a vacancy occurs among the former, the 
promotion does not belong to the M: yor of thet ‘egiment in whic h 
the vaeaney oecurred, but to the senior Major on the list (we 
refer to the infantry or cavalry,) who, as a general rule, is then 
transferred from his own pen to command the other. The 
effect of this rule is of course to equalise the time passed as a 
Major, throughout the army, and (in the infantry) to make 
anything like a run of luck in getting through the grade im- 
possible, We would therefore have the Lieutenant Colonel’s, 
like the Major’s step, to go in the regiment, the effect of which 
would of course be that some Majors would be a shorter, and 
some a longer time in that grade than is now generally the case; 
and thus there would be some younger Lieutenant Colonels 
than the present system renders possible, a result which all arm 
reform should keep steadily in view. It would also be possible 
for regiments to buy out their Lieutenant Colonels, a way of 
quickening promotion without cost to the State which is now only 
practicable in the Artillery and Engineers, It is idle to talk 

JUNE, 1860, 2 
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about the claims of seniority, and the injustice of supercession : 
seniority received its quietus in the war brevets. Ilad brevet 
rank been eiven only for really distinguished services in the 
field, there ‘might have been some reason tor considering them 
as special exceptions, and retaining the general rule of seniority, 
but when brevet promotion follows the mere accident of a man 
being present on @ campaign, whether he does anything to de- 
serve it or not ; when Commissariat officers and Judge Advocates 
get brevets whe were never under fire, nor exposed to di anger 
of any kind, the semtority system 1s ol: unly broken up.* All 
that the present rules ensure is that a man shail not by any 
ossibility have any great luck im reg¢mental promotion ; We 
would on the contrary afford to the regimental officer the chance 
of oceasionally recovering the position be has lost, by others 
receiving brevets who are by no meaus necessarily more deserving 
than himself. At the same time we think it would be an im- 
provement on what we have proposed, if instead of there being 
separate native iiantry regunents with twenty oflicers in each, 
two or three, or even more regiments were joined together to 
form separate battaiions of the same regiment, the ofhcers 
being thrown into one general list, and posted to the different 
battalions, as is done in the Rifle regiments of the line. Such 
a system would probably be favourable to discipline, and would 
admit of a certain amount of selection for the command of bat: 
talions, without resorting to the present injurious practise of 
transferring Licutenant Colonels bodily from one regiment to 
another. 

Ili. No reorganisation would be complete which did not read- 
just the relative numbers of each erade. of the officers of a regi- 
ment, and assinulate them more ne arly in this respect to the regi- 
ments of the royal service. There are now in each regiment 
of native int: intry, sixteen Subalterns to seven Capti us and two 
Field officers; in the European regiments the number of each 
grade is double, the proportion remaining the same, while in the 
Artillery then are twenty-six Captains and Subalterns to two 
Field officers. But in the royal regiments, the proportion of 
Captains and Subalterns is only twelve and six respectively 
to two field officers, which places the local army at a serl- 
ous disadvantage. The Inequality, it must be observed, was 
not arbitrarily established, but has gradually arisen ; when 
the establishment of the Indian Army was first established 
on its present footing, the proportion of the lower grades 
in the Royal regiments serving in India (and indeed in the 


* We do not mean it to be implied that such brevets are unfair, this is quite a 
Separate question, which we have nothing to do with here. 
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whole Royal army) was much larger than it is now; but while 
this proportion has been reduced, the regiments of the Indian ser- 
yice have been increased by a Subaltern and two Captains, which 
has still further increased the juequality in the two services ; 
and while this continues, promotion must, ccteris paribus, be 
slower in the local army than in tie line. Reorganisation to be 
satisfactory to the former should therefore remove this inequali- 
ty. ‘Lhis might be done with regard to the native infantry by 
fixing the estabiishment of the twenty ollicers at two Fic ld offi- 
cers, six Captains and twelve Subalterns ; and for the Muropean 
reciments if fixed at four Vicld officers, twelve Captains and 
twenty-six Subalterns. Queen’s regiments are constituted CXACt=g 
ly as these last, except that there are only twenty-five Subalterns, 
the Quarter | being non-elleetive. Lf the cost of such a 
change were made an objection to it, we would still advocate its 
adoption as far as the rank was concerned, but we should think 
this consideration would hardly have much weight when it is 
borne in mind that the pecuniary position of military men has 
been far from improving of late years. While pay has continued 
to be the same, there has been a steady rise of prices in every 
article, which is of course equivalent to a fall in the value of 
money. ‘his rise does not affect persons engaged in trade, the 
money value of profits rising, as is well-known, in the same ratio, 
but it is severely felt by “all annuitants, aud persons paid by 
fixed salaries, and in time will appreciably diminish the value of 
indian appointments in public estimation ; meanwhile it is be- 
coming every day more diflicult to live on a small income, and 
this diflic ulty will not be diminished by the imcome tax. Soon- 
er or Jater a rise of pay may undoubtedly be expected to follow 
a rise of prices, and no one can say that the equivalent to a 
slight rise of pay which the readjustment of grades would give, 
would be a very premature boon, irrespective of the claim 
which the army may be said to have, to be placed ou an equality 
of advantages with the line. 

IV. We have already alluded to the establishment of depéts, 
in preposing that each ‘European infantry regiment should con- 
sist of twelve Captains and twenty- -four Subalierns, aud each 
Cavalry regiment of nine Captains and eighteen Subaiterns. 
A proper system of depots is esscutial for the thorough eilicien- 
cy of a Colonial army. Every line regiment has, as we all 
know, twelve Captains and twelve Companies, of which ten are 
Serving in India with the regiment and two are attached to the 
depot battalion at home. the recruit of the royal service 
therefore feels himself to belong to his regiment from the first 
day of his enlistment. He comes at once under the care of his 
2V2 
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own officers, and associates with the comrades in whose com. 
pany he will pass his military lite. When he embarks, lis of} 
cers usually accompany lim, and he marches up-eouits 
arrival in India) to join his regiment under their orders. Thus 
from his first day of service he feels himself to be a wuit in the 
regimental economy, and not a mere abstract recruit. Very dif 
ferent is the recruiting system of the old Company, still perpe- 
tuated under the Government of the Crown. For the thirty 
thousand European troops of the Indian local army there is but 
one depot, at Warley. Here there are sometimes as many as two 
thousand and even more recruits assembled, for the government 
of whom, at the time when soldiers most require to be well 
governed, there are actually only five oflicers, three of them be- 
ing the permanent Stall of the depot, and two orderly 

terns who are changed every few months, and who in most cases 


y (alter 


Subal- 
have never before been associated with European troops. The 
duties that in every other army are performed by officers, are 
here performed by the permanent non-commissioned oilliccrs 
attached to the depots, mens who are, many of them, only soldiers 
in name, and bound by no regimental ties to those under them. 
The reeruits trained under this system, if the modicum of drill 
bestowed at Warley can be said to constitute a traiming, are then 
sent on board ship, where they mect a set of ofiicers whom they 
liave never scen before, and who are in no measure scleeted for 
their experience with luropean troops, but who have applied for 
tiie duty simply to save themselves the expense of a passage 
to India. Finally, when the reeruits arrive here, they are usual- 
ly turned over to a fresh set of ollicers, often equally inexpe- 
ricnced and unacquiaanted with the duty, and until they join their 
regiments they have had little or no drill, and cannot be said to 
have been soldiers. In fact, in all reeruiting arrangements, 
and in the eflect which they have on the discipline of troops, 
the old Company’s European Army is and always has been 
at an immense disadvantage. Not that there have been no im- 
provements, but they have not kept pace with the improve- 
ments in the Royal army: what the system used to be, at the 
end of the last century, the following extracts from the corres- 
pondence of Lord Cornwallis will shew : 


“If the British possessions in India are worth preserving, do not let us 
sacritice them to the jobs of crimps, or to trifling jealousies and punctilios 
about King’s and Company’s troops. a The Company must have 
pinesrenen to raise recrults publicly ; these recruits must be properly exX- 
ee ee ee ted to martial law, and pl iced under their own othcers 


until the time of embarkation. (Cornwallis’ Correspondence, Vol. Res p. 
299.) ' . ! ; 
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ted to beat up publicly for recruits, and to | eep them under martial law 
until the time of their embarkation. .... fie principal object of the 
plan which L gave to you in London was, that the Company's troops should 
be better recruited ; this is so essential a port that without it we can 


have only the name of an Kuropean Ariny. lf an Act of Parlia- 
Company to beat up for recruits, 


ment could be obtained permitting the 
and to keep them under ruartial law till them cimbarkation, and if some 
means could be adopted to establish equality of rank among King’s and 
Company’s officers, | believe [ should be satistied, | Lb., vol. L.,p. 247.) Lhave 
represented in the strongest terms the necessity of adopting some other 
mode of recruiting the Company’s European troops. (Vol. 1, pp. 810.”) 

Now thines have altered a good deal since these abuses arous- 
ed the indignation of Lord Cornwallis; so far from the Com- 
pany’s recruits beme interior, we believe that their excellent 
quality has been fully admitted ; so much so as to have called 
jorth a serious remonstrance from the Hlorse Guards that it was 
not fair to pick all the best men for Warley ; but a good deal of 
the old leaven remains. The Company were indeed allowed 
to beat up publicly for recruits, but the complaint of Lord 
Cornwallis that the latter were ‘* not placed under the command 
of their Own officers until the time of embarkation” still holds 
wood, if by a soldier’s * own officers’ we understand those of his 
own regiment, And there can be httie doubt that a considerable 
degree of jealousy was always felt at the Company’s recruiting 
establishment, and that Warley and all belonging to it, was kept 
as quiet and as much out of sight as possible. In fact when we 
consider how little care is taken of the young soldier during the 
commencement of his service, when first impressions are of such 
importance, and couple with this the baneful practise of con- 
stantly removing the Lieutenant Colonel from one regiment to 
another, by which he is prevented from becoming identified with 
the regiment he commands; and if we consider too, that all 
the best. non-commissioned officers are drained off for Staff em- 
ployments, it seems to us wonderful that the discipline of the 
local force is what we find it to be. We ean only ascribe the 
result to the superior quality of the material supplied, which no 
one can help remarking who has seen any thing of the Horse 
Arullery, and remembers what a large proportion that arm bears 
to the whole local Army. Something is doubtless due, too, 
to the intelligence induced among oflicers by the exigencies of 
Indian service. But now that the Army belongs to the Queen 
there is no reason for keeping the recruiting establishment hid 
away in accrner, and good depédts should be established forth- 
With. If the Army comes under the Horse Guards this will 
douwvtless be donc; if it remains a local force we would entreat 
the earnest attention of those in power to this reform, which is 
esScntial to the well being of the Army. 
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Depots should be smi ul, smaller than ordinary batt talions ; 
the recruits are constantly changing, and ina large depot the 
Commandant doves not kuow the men, or eet them well in hand. 
A depot should not, in our view, have more than six C ompanies, 
which would give one bi etalon for every six regiments of the 
local foree. Mach should have two field office 's (the re is always 
plenty of work for a Major at a depot) and aC apt tain and Subal- 

tern from every regiment belonging to it, with the proper Staff: 
and all young otlicers posted Lo uropean regiments should 


join it on first appointment. These battalions might be placed 


in different parts of the United Kingdom, and if in small coun- 
try towns so much the better; at any rate they should not be 
stationed at sinks of corruption like Chatham. The three Ar. 
tillery Negiments would have their separate battalions, of 
strength proportioned to their respective sizes, which would be 
best placed at Woolwich, and the three might be commanded 
by a Colonel on the Staff The Command and Staff appoint- 
ments of these battahons might be held for a fixed time, say 
three years; the other officers would be appointed from otlicers 
on turlough, or from those sent home with invalids, and might 
stay a year at the depot, embarking in the summer with the 
recruits who had been trained under them. If no officers were 
available in Ieugland for the depot duty of any regiment, then 
some would be sent home on duty to join it, as is done now 
in Queen’s regiments. The cavalry regiments would of course 
have a separate depot for themselves. For the proper iispec- 
tion and supervision of the whole there would naturally be ap. 
pointed an otthecer of rank from the local service, in communi: 
cation with the Secretary of State for India. 

A similar plan should be established for the depot non-com- 
missioned officers. ‘The practise which now obtains when a 
detachment of recruits leaves W arley, is, to select temporary 
non-commissioned ofhcers from among the recruits, and as the 
lads chosen have had no previous experience of their duties, 
and know that they are to revert to the rank of private on 
joining their regiments in India, it is not surprising if they 
do not exert very much influence over their men, whose 
comrades and equals they are shortly again to become and 
who will then be able to serve them out, as the phrase is, 
for any severity exercised during their brief tenure of 
office. On the other hand the non-commissioned officers 
at the depot are always stationary there, and they too often lose 
all the feelings of a soldier, and have cot to look on the reeruit 
as simply to be preye d upon. In place of these we would sube 
stitute the regular non-commissioned ofticers of the Army. | 
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Those who go home on furlough under the rules lately announces 
ed, should be required to join and do duty at the depot atter 
a certain amount of leave, whence they would return with the 
recruits for their regiments to Lndia. Or if a sutlicient number 
was not forthcoming in this way, then a supply should be sent 
home every year to take the place of those coming out. This 
would be an immense boon to the non-commissioned oflicers of 
the army, while the expense would be small, as many time-expired 
men whose passage has now to be paid for, would hold on in 
the service if they were allowed a run home to see their friends. 
But the great saving would be in the lives of the recruits if they 
were properly looked after. It would be very interesting, indeed, 
to enquire what is the annual loss on this account which might 
be saved by better management. This would be ascertained 
by comparing the average mortality in the local regiments with 
that of the overgrown ill-organised detachments of recruits which 
leave Calcutta yearly for the upper provinces. ‘The difference, 
which we believe to be very considerable, may be put down 
to defective organisation. 

In connection with the depots in Mngland there should also be 
depots in India to receive the recruits on arrival. When these 
arrive late in the season, and their regiments are far up-country, 
they cannot always join before the following season. But even 
if the recruits can move on after only a short delay, it 1s most 
desirable that while halting they should come under well ordered 
discipline, and be thoroughly looked after; a detachment of 
recruits left to shift for themselves is exposed to great tempta- 
tions in the neighbourhood if Calcutta. ‘These depdts would 
be precisely on the same scale as the English ones, and, which 
is very important, they should have a full staff of experienced 
medical officers. ‘They would be convenicutly located at Dum- 
Dum, Chinsurah and Raneegunge, and there would naturally 
be one for the Artillery at the first named station, It would 
follow, of course, that invalids and men going on furlough would 
also be stationed at the depéts, previous to embarkation. The 
otlicers for all of the depdts would be furnished from the effective 
Strength of the regiments, and it is obvious that infantry re- 
suuent would have ten companies at head quarters, and one at 
each of the depdts. 

his concludes our proposals. The greatest reform of all, 
and the one which, if carried out, would do more than any thing 
else to effect the rest, we have not ventured to touch on. ” But 
with the promised abolition of the Supreme Council, and the sub- 
stitution of responsible ministers of departments, we may hope to 
see the two offices of Minister of War and Commander-in-Chief 
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united into one, with the department of the Military Sceretarjat 
attached to it. 
* * ¥ oe 

W hile our article isin the press the news has arrived that amal- 
eamation has been determined on, and amalgamation in its least 
inviting form. The Huropean is to be separated from the native 
branch of the army, and a huge Stati Corps with all its faults is to 
be established. This at least appears to be the intention of the mi- 
nistry, and if it be carried out, most of what we have written will 
become inapplicable, except to shew how ill-advised, even on 
technical, apart from political grounds, the measure is likely to be. 
But we have yet to learn the decision of the House of Commons, 
upon which after all the settlement of the matter rests, and 
from the indications that body has given of its opinions on the 
subject, it by no means follows as a matter of course that it will be 
favourable to the ministerial scheme. 


LHE iNDIGO BLUE BoQ),. 8.) 


ART. Vill. —lLndigo Cultivation ii at, reel, Ne! fraps from fhe 
Reecrds of the Government of Bengal. Paris 1, and LL. 1860. 
Caleutia. 1856. 


Wuen the Indigo Commission was about to commence its en- 
quiries, the bene: ul Government published copious Selections from 
its correspondenc e, apparently with a view of presenting to the 
public all the facts in the possession of the authorities. Though 
we desire to avoid treating on the matters on which enquiry 
is pending, yet we deem the selected correspondence to be so 
important as to demand a notice in this Review, 

A sudden and remarkable change has come over the rural po- 
pulavion of Be ‘neal, All at once they have asserted them inde- 
pendence. The ryot whom we were accustomed to class with the 
enduring Ilelot or the Russian serf, whom we regarded as part 
and pareel of the land upon which he lived, the unresisting in- 
strument of zemindars and pli unters, has at le ‘beth been roused 
to action and has resoived to wear his chains no longer. ‘The 
extraordinary fecling with which the rural population at this 
moment regard the system of Indigo planting as pursued in 
Lower Bengal, has produced i in soime Jocalities an outburst un- 
expected by the most iarseeing, Such symptoms, following so 
close on the events of 1857, cannot but exercise an import: unt 
influence on the future of Bengal. 

[t is not our object at present to investigate the causes which 
have set the ryot against the cultivation he has so long carried 
on. It may be true that some oppression has been exercised 
by the planter upon the ryot; or possibly there may have been 
detective administration; or possibly some sinister influences 
may have been brought to bear on the agrarian population. 
Perhaps a variety ot causes have existed in combination. At 
any rate it seems natural to conclude that the ryot wouid not 
have risen if he had not been discontented in some way or 
other, and that he would not have been thus discontented if he 
had obtained the full protection of the law. Oiher causes may 
have contributed to the present excitement, but into these 
causes it would ve premature to enquire before the proceedings 
of the present Commission of Enquiry ave closed. 

fn a former article written some 13 years ago in this Review 
there was given a detailed account of the system of Indigo 
Planting in Bengal. The planter was then at ‘the height of his 
glory, the great man of the district, the terror of zemindars, 
the protector and the master of the ryot, placing himself above 
the aw to-day, to-morrow dispensing summary justice after a 
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fashion of his own. The ryots, if not contented, were at any 
rate resigned, for submission is natural when resistance is hope- 
Jess. But of late years considerable inroads have been made 
upon the planter’s prerogatives. The appointment of a separate 
Governor for Bengal has introduced into this long neglect- 
ed province a degree of peace and order unknown in for- 
mer years. Large districts have been sub-divided, and Ma- 
eistrates placed in charge of each sub-division. Spots never 
visited by a Government official are now the head quarters 
of a Magistrate’s Cutcherry. The planter, who was once 
regarded by the ryot as the sole source of justice and power, 
with whom the zemindar thought it madness to fight, and 
from whose fiat, as far as the ryot was concerned, there was 
neither appeal nor remedy, now finds a judicial authority esta- 
blished at his door which prolesses to give Justice and protec- 
tion to all. We can well imagine the dissatistaction with which 
such an authority would not be unnaturally regarded by men, who 
had perhaps unconsciously imbibed the idea that justice was 
an article in which, by prescriptive right, they were entitled to 
a monopoly. In the Blue Book there is a very significant letter 
from a Mr. MacArthur upon this subject. Mr. MacArthur 
was an Indigo Planter in the district of Jessore, a district long 
notorious for afirays and the lawless character of the people. 
When Bengal was placed under a Governor of its own, this ab- 
normal state of allairs attracted attention: and it was determined 
to sub-divide .lessore into small and convenient magisterial ju- 
risdictions. The head quarters ef one of their sub-divisions It 
was proposed to fix in the vicinity of one of Mr. MacArthur's 
factories. Mr. MacArthur objected both on public and private 
ground, The latter can best be described in Mr. MacArthur's 
own words :— 

ag My private reasons for objecting to the head quarters of the Sub-Divi- 
sion being at either Lohogurrah or Luckipassah may not appear so conclu- 
sive at first sight as those | urge upon public grounds, but it is fortunate 
for me that His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor is so intimately acquaint- 
ed with the native character, and their proneness to litigation when the 
tneans are at their doors, that I shall not have much difficulty in making 
myself understood. 1 will begin by stating, that should Luckipassal be 
the spot fixed upon, the station will be not more than a hundred yards 
from my factory of that name, and where I have a large ryotty cultivation 
of two thousand biggahs: and again, should Lohogzurrah be the spot tixed 
upon, that will be about. a quarter of a mile from the same factory, about 
& mile from my factory of Amdanga, and not much more from another 
fact ry called Keranda. “It will be observed that Myr. Molony, in his reply, 
states as his opinion that at either of the two localities the station would 
be “ central for the whole of the Meergunge Concern.” I do not knew 
whether Mr. Molony writes ironically, but 1 should imagine he did ; if he 
means that the neighbourhood of the station to the factories would be 
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heneficial to them, it is sufheiently well known to His Honor that the very 
reverse is the fact, for amongst a community notorious for their litigious 
propensities the greater facilities they have of going to Court the more 
frequently will they resort to it, and besides their own propensities in that. 
Wal, the inducements which would be held out to the otherwise peaceably 


disposed, by needy and worthless Mooktears ane othe l hangers-on about 


a Court, would be more than they could withstand ; and the consequences, 
IT can plainly see, would consist in one scene of petty litigation for imaginary 
or feigned wrongs on the part of the ryot, ercating an unceasing war between 
him and the factory, to the entire eventual ruin of the latter, not‘to say to 
the detriment of the former. Where a ryot wished to evade or not to fulfil 
his engagement with the Planter, he had only in such a case to step in 
next door, file a petition on an eight annas’ stamp and, as a matter of 
course, get an order to prevent the Planter in any way from molesting him, 
or interfering with his lands; supposing such a case to happen after a 
sowing shower, what would be the position of the planter ? nothing short 
of ruin ! for one successful case like this, and, any one acquainted with the 
Native character will at once see that every ryot would follow the example 
set to him, should his doing so benefit himself at the moment, either in a 
pecuniary point of view or to serve some one having a sinister design in 
harassing the Planter. Instances are not by any means wanting to prove 
that an Indigo factory and station cannot exist on the same spot, and the 
reason is not diflicult to arrive at to any one acquainted with the Mofussil 
and with the entire absence of remedy to the Planter for breach of contract 
by the ryot. However just the Civil Courts may be in their decisions, the 
process is too tedious to be any remedy at all in such cases, for whilst the 
case 18s being litigated the factory is closed and the Planter ruined in conse- 
quence. 

It appears that an Indigo factory and a Magistrate’s Court 
cannot exist upon the same spot. ‘This certainly did seem to be 
astrange representation for an Indigo planter to make to the Gio- 
vernor of a province. But to proceed to the sequel of the story. 
Some six months after these public and private objections were 
urged against the establishment of a sub-division, the foliowing 
extraordinary case was brought to light. A complaint was 
preferred to the Magistrate against Mr. MacArthur, who was 
accused of having carried off and incarcerated Sheik Bolai and 
others. Search was made for the missing men butin vain. A month 
and a half elapsed: and the men were still in duress. One day 
the Magistrate, while on his way to pay Mr. MacArthur 
a visit, accidentally learnt that the missing men were in con- 
finement in a godown or store-house close to Mr. MacArthur's 
house. The Magistrate went to the godown and found it lock- 
ed. ‘To gain admission was impossible. He kicked at the door 
and attracted attention: and Dolai and the others answered 
from within. The Magistrate acted with promptitude. He 
sent for Mr. MacArthur and demanded the keys. What says 
Mr. MacArthur, thinking no doubt that the Magistrate merely 
Wished to ascertain how Her Majesty’s—subject fared when in- 
carcerated in a planter’s manorial jail? Have you seen them ? 
2W 2 
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No, says the Magistrate but I have heard them. But to eut 
the story short, the door was opened: and Sheik Bolai and 
three others were found insice. Sheik Bolai had incurred Mr. 
MacArthur's displeasure because having cultivated Indico he 
had been compelled by adverse circumstances to leave the lome- 
stead of his father and abscond. The others appear to have 
been imprisoned because they refused to give evidence regard- 
ing an estate which Mr. MacArthur desired to possess, but 
which a neighbouring Zemindar had bought. Thereupon th 
Government remarked that this ease afforded a practical com- 
ment on Mr. MacArthur's expressed opinion, that an Indigo 
factory and a Magistrate’s Court cannot conveniently co-exist 
upon the same spot. 

But Mr. MacArthur does not stand alone in his objections 
of sub-divisions. lis brother planters apparently share his 
views upon this subject. From some cause on other, and we 
hope that the cause, whatever it may be, will be satisfactorily 
explained by the Commission of Enquiry now sitting, a vigor- 
ous officer in charge of a sub-division near a factory invariably 
commences by  disorganizing the planter’s manorial courts 
and throwing the operations of Indigo cultivation into confusion, 
We have a remarkable example of the truth of this assertion in 
the Blue Book before us. 

Some vears ago a new sub-division was established in the dis- 
triet of Nuddea: and Moulvie Abdool Luteet, a Deputy Magis- 
trate, was placed in charge of it. The Moulvie appears to have 
been an energetic man, and desirous of proving himself to be 
an able Magistrate. But his advent to the district was produc- 
tive of any thing but peace. The ryots of twelve villages find- 
ing that they were at length placed under the protection of the 
law, renounced in a body their connection with Indigo: and 
when the planters attempted to coerce them, in virtue of alleged 
contracts, they carried the dispute before the Magistrate. The 
planters on the other hand alleged a hostile and one-sided bias 
on the part of the Deputy Magistrate. They complained to 
Government of Bengal and succeeded in obtaining the Deputy 
Magistrate’s removal. 

This result of course strengthened temporarily the posi- 
tion of the planters. But there were many who question- 
ed the justice of the charges laid against the Deputy 
Magistrate. It was said in his defence that he had only 
ordered the police to prevent the factory servants forcibly sow- 
ing land which had been devoted to other produce. Now the land 
is the ryot’s own: this all admit. Therefore if the planter either 
himself trespassed upon the land, or seat his people there, he was 
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If the planter sent his servant to coerce 
the ryot into sowing, he did an unlawful act, in that case, and the 
Deputy Magistrate would be bound to afford to the ryot the 
protection of the police: if on the other hand the planter had 
no intention of using coe reton, What harm could be done by 
wlice being sent to the ryot's land. On this view of the matter 
the Deputy Magistrate does not appear to have transgressed the 
law. If the planter was not using force, the precautions taken by 
the Deputy Magistrate were merely unnecessary : if on the other 
hand ts was being illegally ap plied, then the Deputy Magis- 
trate would have ! failed i in his duty if he had not sent his police 
to the spot. De this as it may, the Government of the day 
sum wily removed him from the district: and a summary 
removal is, in the eyes of a native, tantamount to disor: ace. It 
would be ‘almost superfluous to add that after the Deputy 
Magistrate’s removal from the district, nothing more was heard 
of the ryots’ complaint. An impression got abroad that Govern- 
ment had a pecuniary interest in the cultivation of Indigo, and 
that it was better to bear than complain. 

hy these facts are true, and they appear from the Blue Book 

» be correct, it would follow as a natural consequence that as 
soon as the ryots were disabused of these illusions, as soon as 
they felt sure of the protection of the law, they would at once 
renounce all connection with Indigo. There is a law of reac- 
tion in all things: and the amount of resistance which the ryot 


, a 
{ransgressing the iaw. 


would offer to the planter, would depend upon the degree of 


coercion, whether physical or moral, which the planter had applied. 
This has actually happened. In that very sub-division, from 
which Abdool Luteef was ignominiously removed, the first 
show of resistance to the planters was made. The ryots were 
astonished to find that neither Government nor Government 
dilicials had any pecuniary interest in the matter ; that Govern- 
ment merely insisted that those who took advances should fulfil 
their contracts, not that men should be forced to make contracts 
against their will. These tidings spread far and wide. The ryots 
Were at first perplexed: the news was too strange to be true. 
In their perplexity they ran to the Missionaries, those self. deny- 
ing men who by their zeal and charity have earned for them- 
selves the lasting gratitude of the people. The Missionaries told 
them, and told. them truly, that Government wished for their 
prosperity and left them to cultivate the crop which pleased 
them best. We all know the result. The ryots of one 
large district determined to cultivate Indigo no longer, .o 
Withstand the planters. The resolution of the ryots was as 
sudden ag unexpected; Government, who had hitherto wisely 
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re(used to interfere between a planter and his ryot, was now 
compelled to come forward and save he planting interest from 
irretrievable ruin. A’ special Jaw was passed for the occasion. 
which almost makes the cultivation of Indigo for the present 
senson compulsory. But in our opinion these extraordin lary 
measures of Government were just and necessary. A ore: 

commercial calamity was impending: large sums of mone y had 

been invested by the pl uiter in permanent buildis res, and advances 
had also been given to ryots for the present season; and under the 

excitement which prevailed the ryots who had received advances 
were as unwilling to sow Indigo as those ryots who had received 
no advances at all. It is true that ino mat vy Instances they 
pleaded that they had t: aken the advances under the impressi n 
that they had no voice or will in the matter, and that they were 
willing to pay back what they had received provided the 
contract into which they had heen forced might be quashed, 
Whether there was truth or not in what the ryots urged, was 
beside the question, —but they had at any rate entered into their 
engagements in the usual manner and upon the usual undere 
standing, and it was but fair to the planter to insist that the con- 
tracts, however entered into should not be summarily broken. 
The law has doubtless been made the engine of individual 
oppression, but it has answered the purpose for which it was 
made; it has saved a large section of the commercial commu- 
nity fromruin, ‘To the ryot indeed it has been full of severity : 
loud and deep have been the ryot’s complaints. But if its enact- 
ments are one-sided and unjust it is satisfactory to think 
they are at any rate merely temporary. ‘The law will cease with 
the year in which it was framed. The Lieutenant (iovernor when 
proposing the Jaw evidently felt that it would be impolitic 
and unjust to extend its operations beyoud the present season. 


His reasons are clear and concise :— 

“T think that no Law in the interest of the Planter could, at the prese 
moment, be honestly proposed Which should have any effect cael tue 
season now running on. We all of us know that the syste m is fall of 
abuses. If we had never heard a word about Lndi, go planting since WV 
arrived in India - aif there was not upon record a single case ol Santee 
the part ofan Indico Planter or a Zemindar (and in this respect [ desire to 
draw no invidious distinction between one class and another), the mere 
fact of the e xistence of the 1 pre sent ditheulty would in itself prove that tie 
system is rotten, and that the rottenness consist sin this, that in pra th 
the Ryot is made to act like a slave, not like a free man. Under a whole- 
some and fair system of trade there must be in all dealings between two 
parties mutual gain, or at least the hope of mutual gain, and both parties 
to every dealing must be free agents. If, the: efore, the Indigo Planting 
trade were in a wholesome and fair state, and an equal Law were practl: 
cally applicable to the rich aud to the poor in deaungs between Planter an d 
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— at is certain that the Rvot would be as much afraid of the manufae- 
turer art buving his pl mut, as clamorous fora specail Law on his side, is 
the manufacturer is afraid that the Ryot will not cultivate and supply him 


with enough of the plant, and clamorous f r Sper il Law on hisside. We 
see that 7 ‘ee sent strugule on the part of the Ryots is to avoid the culti 
vation of Indigo, From this it Is certain that vets who cultivate Tudige 
are ais "1 tou do so by illegitimate cocrcion. The same men who fight for 


-P 4] 


the privilege of cultivating a field with Rice, for sale in the open market, 
are now almost in rebellion in order to ESCUpPC the calamity of cultivating i 
field with Indigo for sale Gf sale it can be ealled) to the Planter. 

There must be evn ‘Oug rh MquL ‘V into the whol Sy: stem. There would 
have been such aun inquiry long ago, [ believe, if peo a i had not been afraid 
of bringing on such @ crisis as has now oecurred. The system was such that 

oner or tater a er Is Was cert uns at li: Ss TOW comme in vin natural COUTSC 
shin kine the disclosure of the 

Sease, and thie application of the Per ly. for these reasons | could re 
commend no Law other than a temporary Law, and no Law of any sort un- 
less its Pp ‘omnul ration to tlre Ryots Ha be a companied with it promise of 
fall and thorough enquiry into past practice, and thereafter of a well consi- 
dered Law which shall afford practh lly equal adic complete protection to 
the Ryots as well as to the Planter.” 


of things, and there is no longer an excuse f 


If these principles, which, though ignored in India, sound very 
sauc hlike truisms to lneglish ears, hi: ad been {; urly acted up to by 
» planter, we should have been saved the cal: amity of the pre- 
a crisis. No system which is not founded upon natural 
principles can last long. Sooner or later it must tumble to pieces. 
In all our dealings with our fellow men honesty is the best 
policy. Indigo planting is no exception to the rule. Indigo 
planting can never thrive unless the sheng reaps proportion- 
ally from the cultivation the same advantage as the planter. If 
it is not all profit to the slantet a all loss to the ryot, the 
ryot will be as eager to cultivate, as the planter to buy. 

At present we have studiously avoided noticing the particular 
charges which are brought against Indigo planters in general. We 
feel confident that those charges have been grossly exaggerated, 
and that the misconduct of a few (we hope a very few) indivi- 
duals has been unwillingly attributed to the body at large. But 
the general review which we have taken of the subject can lead 
to but one cone lusion,—that the ryot is averse to Indigo because 
itis to him a losing crop. In this conclusion there can be no mis- 
take. I.ven planters themselves admit that the crop is unprofit- 
able to the ryot. The following extract fromthe Blue Book, 
written by a gentleman who was forme rly a planter, will explain 
some of the grounds on which that conclusion rests. 


- Phe Ryot gets a nominal advance of 2 Rupees per beegah. I say nomi- 
nal, because, aiter he has made the usual present to the Amlah, &c., there 
is very vetoes of the 2 — es left ; but say he gets his 2 Rupees, at the end 
ola BV0d season his ccount per be ( ah W oul: | stand SO :— 
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A beegah of the very best plant, 20 bundles, at 5 
bundles for thi Rupee es owe cos «= 
Deduct expenses incurred by Ryot in cultivating that sia 
becegah— 
stamp Paper a eo: ‘a aw VY Z O 
1, Seed... sien vee tee — 8D 0 
» five Ploughs ... 7 ane sw Re 
3. sowing charges... res = i. Ove ® 
Weeding ditto cee +e oo OF 6 O 
4, Cutting ditto .. ena we wo O Lf 0 
5. Rent oft Land = .. eve iia = | () « 
os meee aa { 
6. Balance in favour of Ryot 7 ios . 013 0 
It must not however be supposed for a moment that the Rvot 1 
these thirteen annas! Hlaving been piricl four RR ipees for hus plant. t 
Amlah are entitled to two annas ou each Rupee, Which reduces his protits to 
five annas, and from this he has still to fee the Ameen, Kualashee, Xe.” 


The above appears to be not an unfavorable rane mare The 
ryot is sup posed to ge t the Whole of hii Is advanes No deduction 
is made tor outstanding balances, balances pe ens outstanding 
from the time of the ryot’s grandfather, and which have been 
statute run for years. No deduction ts made for fees to the 
planters Amlah; and not only does the ryot, in the above cal- 
culation, receive bona fide his two Rupees, but he is credited 
with 20 bundles to the beegah; whereas the average number is 
at the outside ten. But admitting the above calculation to be 
correct, we find that even under the most favourable circun- 
stances Indigo is a losing crop to the ryot. With this fact es- 
tablished and admitted we need not g@o out of our way to charge 
Indigo planters with those oppress:ons with whic h they have 
been occasionally charged. if the crop is not remunerative to 
the cultivator, it must be more or less a forced crop; and ita 
forced crop then the term itself’ j implies coercion and oppression, 
a forced crop can only be cultivated so long as the cultivator 
is not a free agent: in vther words so long as the administra- 
tor of justice does not attord sure and equal protection to 
all, But give the culayater protection, make him feel as 
he ought to feel,—that he is a free agent, and a check is 1mme- 
diately impused on a sy. which has been solely main rtained 
by the exercise ot Soe "a his again leads us to the con- 
clus sion, at which we befi: 1 that the present crisis 18 a 
natural one: and has resulic: ly from better administration 

of justice in the interior, feo: tec -eforms which a vigorous 
executive is rapidly introducing auc com the oreater security to 
hte and property consequent thy, ‘WoO. But tt must not hows 
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ever be Supp) sed that this crisis has come upon as sud lenly. 

Kar otherwise. For many years a little cloud like a man’s hand 
has been looming in the horizon of Bengal. As long ago as 
1856 the Missionaries forewarned us of the coming danger. At 
a Missionary Conferenee which was that year held, the Rev. G. 
C. Cuthbert made the following remarkable statement :— 


“He had lived in an Indigo factory for twelve months in the Krishna- 
ghur district. He had found the Planters most hospitable and kind: but 
all that he saw gave him the conviction that the system is a forced system, 
and is stained with oppression and cruelty. On the other side the | Tauters 
have their replies. ‘They say: We have the worst class of people to deal 
vith: we must fight them with their own weapons, which include lying, 
chicanery and deceit of every kind. The underlings say: We must do 
what we are required to do: many men of good pr inciples, and many reli- 
jous men have engaged in it. The headmen say: What else can we do ? 
We must cultivate Indigo, and we cannot do so, unless we do it in this 
way. Again, many of the younger men really do not know all that is go- 
ing on, and all that is done in their name. The ryot never makes any 
thing of his crop. If he has too many bundles of Indigo, the sircar quict- 
ly puts some of them to his own credit. He had never ‘heard but of one 
thoroughly Christian man remaining in it ; and he was ruined,” 


In another place Mr. Cuthbert gives a most touching account 
of an interview he had with the simple uncomplaining ryots :— 


“T have already mentioned my residence for near a twelvemonth at an 
Indigo Factory. There [ saw the best of the system, and heard all that 
was to be saidg—and a good deal can be said—in its behalf, by able and 
candid men engaged in it. This was some ten years ago, Since that time 
it has been my duty to make a sort of official visit annually to the Krishna- 
ghur district, and occasional ones to other parts of the country, And it has 
been my lot, year after year, to hear much that was distressing to hear 
both from my Missionary friends themselves, and from the poor people 
also, who knowing that L was friendly towards them, and hearing that I 
had some sort of official position amongst the Missionaries, and lived at 
the seat of Government in Calcutta, imagined they lad some chance of 
getting their grievances known and redressed by coming amd telling them 
to me. And when, after hearing tale after tale of sad injustice and suffer- 
ing, attested by the Missionary from his own personal knowledge, l have 
had to say to the poor people, “ T can do nothing for you,” I must ‘confess 
| felt a sort of shame at their reply,—“ But you live in Calcutta : and is 
not the Lord Saheb there ; and can you not go and tell it to him?’ It was 

painful to have to repeat to them, that the Lord Saheb himself could 
scarcely help thei. The ‘y could with difficulty believe one ; for in their 
view, too simple and too correct for our artifici i] and cumbrous system of 
gove rnme nt, the chief ruler should be ready to hear the prayer and at once 
right the wrongs of the poor and friendless under his er pi I have 
frequently on such occasions seen, sometimes their shrewd glance of in- 
credulity, and sometimes their blank look of disappointment and dejec- 
tion; and have, with - sad heart, thought of those touching words of 
Holy Writ.—E£e oles. iv. 1: “So J returned and considered all the os 
that are done under bsg sun: and, behold the tears of such as were oppressed, 
and they had no comforter : and on the side of their onprenene ah ere was 
power ; but they hud no comforter.’ 

JUNE, 1£69, 2X 
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With ree gard to this system of Indigo planting Mr. Cuthbers 
‘The planter’s haste to be rich must be ranked ; among 
‘the causes of the evils of the system he works. If as the Se ‘rip ¥ 
‘ture says, our love of money is the root of all evil, we may 
‘trace to it many of the bitter fruits of the Indigo system in 
‘Bengal. If the planter were content with moderate eains and 
‘a more gradual progress to independence, much of the hi ardship 
* we re fer to need not, we are assured, occur. But in aiming at the 
‘largest possible gains he too often forgets in his haste how 
‘cruelly he may be tr ampling on the interest of others. I have 

‘heard it said peas in ordinary years Indigo cultivation may be 

‘made to y ield ¢ Ly rofit of 25 per cent. without oppression or 
‘injustice to the ryot, and that it 1s because much higher profits 
‘are aimed at that the hardships we refer to are inflicted,” 

Two great remedial measures among others of less i impor- 
tance suggested themselves to Mr. C uthbert’s mind, 

1. A great augmentation of the Magistracy, so as to bring 
protection and | jus tice near to the ryot s door. 

2. A Commission of Enquiry into the state and effect of the 
existing relations between the Ryots and the Indigo Planters and 
Zemindars of Bengal, 

irom the day these propositions were made, the system of In- 
digo planting has been in d: anger. The number of Magistrates 
has been largely augmented ; and as protection and justice 
have been brought nearer and nearer to the ryot’s door, the 
difficulties of the Indigo planter have increased. Unfor- 
tunately the planter has been unable or unwilling to read 
the signs of the times. <A heaven-sent fatality seems to have 
blinded his eyes: and instead of attempting to reform the 
abuses of the system, he has attempted to perpetuate them: 
instead of interesting the ryot in the cultivation of Indigo by 
viving him a fair share in the profit of the crops, he has, like 
the Egyptian of old, forced him to cultivation by placing over him 
taskmasters exacting and severe; and instead of profiting by 
the friendly warning of the missionaries and others, he has 
adopted the question: ible course of abusing through inflammatory 
publications, those disinterested men who have ever stood 
forth as the pioneers of progress and the promoter of the ryots 
welfare. Every device which ingenuity could frame has been 
adopted to influence public opinion. We have had meetings 
and indignant resolutions in abundance. As the administration 
of the country has been i improving, and as the protection of the 
law has been gradually extended to all, we have been incessant- 
ly assailed with compl: unts of the prejudices of Magistrates, of 
the ¢ corruption of the police, of the mal- administration of jus- 
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fice: as if forsooth a system so radically vicious as the Indigo 
system, could flourish in any atmosphere but an atmosphere of 
injustice and corruption, Indeed the very difliculties which 


planters now ¢ xperience may be taken as a conclusive proof oft 


the improved administration of the country. 

But what are these difliculties ? The great dilliculty appears to 
be this; the rvots where they can get protection, will not cultivate 
a crop which to them is all loss and no profit. This at least is 
what a certain planter of some eminence, Mr. Prestwich, whose 
name figures in the Blue Book, tells us. The papers relating 
to this gentleman are very Interesting, ‘and form a picture in 
themselves, ‘There we find Mr. Prestwich, the man of experience, 
experience and a knowledge of the people we ought to observe 
are qualitics which the pli inters always claim to possess) the 
llonourable Ashley Eden, the pre judiced Magistrate, Messrs. 
Mundle & Co., the contract breaking ryots, and in the back ground 
we find deceitful Zemindars and corrupt Omlahs. But before 
we can bring these interesting characters on the stage, it will be 
necessary to make a slight digression, and to vive for the benefit 
of the uninitiated re: ader a brief { sketch of the manner in which 
advances are distributed to the ryots. The following extract is 
trom the Blue Book in which we have substituted Hindoostanee 
for their corr esponding English terms :— 

“Tinmediately a planter gets the lease of a village, his principal ob 
ject is to ascertain how many ploughs it contams : and for every 
plough which a Villager has he is compe led to cultivate two beegahs 
of Indigo. Of course if he sent his servants froin house to house to 
ascertain how many ploughs each ryot pos essed, the return would be 
erroneous, and much below the correct number ; for the ploughs would 
be concealed at the bottom of tanks or sent away to some adjacent 
Village, or disposed of in some other way till the enquiry ceased, then 
at the time of ploughing and sowing, when th wey could be re prentuced a a 
few annas ple ase. spent would cfiectually b lind the fae tory servants 
The planter knowing ‘this adopts a certain and satisfactory means of obtain- 
ing the information he requires by at once seizing and bringing into the 
factory the village Blacksmith. He of course has had the making and re- 
paring of every ploughshare in the village, is paid annually a certain sum 
by each ryot, (in money or grain) for e ver y ie gh in all throughout the 
year, and can tell e xactly how many each man has. 

The information relative to the ploughs being obtained the ryots are 
sent for and an advance of 2 Rupee 3 per “peegah, at the rate of at least two 
beegahs (and sometimes six beegahs) per plough is made them ; their 
signature, if they can write, (if not they singly touch the pen) is taken to 
a blank stamp paper, and the fac tory servants then go to the fields and 
put the factory mark on the best lands (unless biibes) : and which may have 
been reserved and manured for months for the cultivation of a remunera- 
tive crop, and certainly not for Indigo which cannot pay.” 


This slight digression will im us the better to understand 
Mr, Prestwvich’s ¢ case: which as far as possible we will state in that 
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gentleman’s words. In 1853 Mr. Prestwich purchased a. 
Indigo concern in the district of Daraset. When purchased 
there was a cultivation of upwards of 16,000 beegahs for the pur- 
poses of the factory. ‘To insure the better working of the con- 
cern Mr. Prestwich took a lease of apergunnah in a large manor 
comprising a number of villages, in the neighbourhood of his fac. 
tory. By taking this estate he ineurred an annual loss of 6,000 
Rs. a year: in other words his collections from the cultivators 
were 6,000 Rs a year less than the annual rent which le, the 
middleman, paid to the landlord. After takine the lease he 
found to his indignation and surprise that) the ryots would not 
sow Indigo. A man who could do so questionable an act as to take 
a farm atan annual loss of GOOL a year, apparently in order to 
obtain the influence of a landlord over the ryots, would not be 
very likely to trouble himself with Ins ryot’s complaints, or to 
enquire Whether the crop was remunerative or not to them. 

This appears to have been the case with Mr. Prestwich. In- 
stead of redressing the ryot’s grievances, and offering to pay them 
a remunerative price for their crop, he attempted to add the 
terrors of the law to the influence of the middleman. Ile request- 
ed Mr. eden, the Magistrate, to compel the attendance of the rvots 
at the factory. This Mr. Mden declined to do. Finding that Mr. 
iden would not accommodate the law to the supposed require- 
ments of the case, Mr. Prestwich posted down to Calcutta and 
sought an interview with the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal. A 
strange scene this interview must have been. The middleiman who 
does not hesitate to avow that he pays six hundred pounds a year 
to procure the influence of a landlord over the ryots, had consi- 
dered himself justified in requesting that the Hon’ble Mr. Eden 
might be removed from his post for not concurring with the fac- 
tory in the interpretation of the law. But this was not the only 
charge brought against Mr. Eden. It was currently believed 
that he was in some way or other connected with the press: 
and to accuse him of writing in the papers was in Mr. Prest- 
wich’s opinion the most damaging accusation he could bring. 
Does then Mr. Prestwitch consider the tone of the Indian press 
to be so objectionable that no respectable man can write in the 
papers without incurring disgrace? Are the Indian papers like 
pitch which no man can touch without blackening his fingers ¢ 
Or on the other hand have Mr. Prestwich and his party so long 
enjoyed a monopoly of the papers that they cannot tolerate 4 
brother near the throne? Are we never to hear but one side 
of the question? Do not the doctrines applied by Mr. Prest- 
wich to Mr. Eden in this matter, rather strike at the liberty of 
the Press? Upon these charges being preferred the Lieutenant 
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Governor sent for Mr. Eden and confronted him with his ae- 
cuser. The result was not satislactory to Mr. Prestwich. In 
Mr. Eden’s presence both sides of the case became manifest. 
Mr. Prestwich was mildly told by the Governor that he 
had “looked for such assistance as Mr. Eden could neither just- 
‘ly nor legally afford: and that he appeared to be by no means 

‘fully informed as to his own legal rights as a planter, or as to the 
‘true limits of a Magistrate's jurisdic tion.” Dut this reply did 
not satisfy Mr. Prestwich. He again applied for the interfer- 
ence of Government: and received from the present Lieutenant 
Governor the following reply : 


“The Li utenant (rove ing Is sorry that it Is aut of the power of Cro- 
vernment or of its Officers to assist vou mm this atiair. Butat is mani 
fest that the only lenitiaaabe course is, to make it for the Ryots’ iiterest 


to consent to cultivate Indigo lor you, and to make them see that it is se 
The Government Officers must leave both parties freely to make their 
own bargains, as may best suit) their own interests, neither encouraging 
nor discouraging one sort of cultivation more than another 

Mr. Prestwich’s opinions derive some importance from the 
fact that he is in some respects 2 representative man. It 
was too at Mr. Prestwich’s factory some two years ago that 
the Times’ correspondent, with a clairvoyance which the iti- 
nerant special Commissione, of the leading journals alone 
possess, acquired in the course of a two days’ visit, those profound 
views on the subject of Indigo planting which he afterwards 
promulgated in the columns ‘of the Times. Mr. Prestwich 
therefore became for the nonce the mirror of the * high” Indi- 
¢o system. ‘The system which he pursues is the system which 
planters in all Bengal pursue. ‘The interests of the cultivator 
are not particularly. regarded. ‘The planters deal with the 
Zemindars not with the ryots, Instead of saying to the ryot, 
cultivate Indigo and you will get a good price at the factory 
for us much as you can grow: ‘they say to the Zemindar, you 
have upon such a manor 1,000 head of ryots: if you, their 
natural protector, will hand them over to me, you shall re- 
ceive 600 pounds a year over and above your r actual collections. 

The planters plead that they have to pay so much to ob- 
tain this proprietary right, that they cannot afford to pay 
to the ryot a remunerative price for his crop. But ean 
this be urged as a plea? The plain facts are these. No 
ryot willingly cultivates Indigo, because it is a losing crop; the 
ryots ona planter’ s estate must cultivate, they have no option 
in the matter: but the ryots on a neighbouring Zemindar’s 
estates, are, as far as the planters is concerned, free agents, and 
will never, at least in Suburban districts, grow a stalk of Indigo 
until the Zemindar has handed them over to the planter, It is 
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an extraordinary plea therefore to urge that this sale renders jt 
impossible for the pli inter to act justly by the ryot, 

It is to be ree ‘etted that some ol ‘the Indigo planters have 
been S( » blind to yee r owl inte rests as to pel rsist in AY SV stem 
which must eventually aie themin trouble. It is unfortunate 
that they have not imitated the simple policy which Government 
has pursued with reference to the opium cultivators of Behar, 
In 1855-56, 406,594 beeghas of land were devoted in that pro- 
vince to opium cultivation. The season was unpropitious ; 
and many ryots, if not absolutely losers, at any rate gained but 
little. The opium cultivation lost much of its popularity. 
The price of pad 1 and other crops had risen, and the ryots 
considered that the Vy could realize OTe ater profits by oly~ 
ing up opium for other products. The natural result ensued. 
In the following year there was a decrease in the cultivation 
of opium in Behar of 25,491 beeghas. Under such circumstances 
what were the Government agents to do? ‘They could not resort 
to intimidation. ‘They had no club men, with whom to coerce the 
ryot: no fund for purchasing the proprietary rights of the Ze- 
mindar. They could not threaten to prosecute the ryots for 
outstanding balances of former years ; for the Government in- 
sisted upon the agents correctly squaring their accounts year by 
vear. The only hol 1 they h: id upon the ryot was the interest of 
the ryot himself. The only course therefore for the opium 
agent to adopt, was at once adopted; they raised the price of 
opium and made it worth the ryots while to cultivate. If the 
planters had bethought themselves of adopting this single re- 
medy many of them “might have been spared their present trou- 
bles. We only hope that the example may produce its eflect, 
while there is yet time for amendment. There is one part of the 
system of Indigo planting upon which we have not yet touched, 
we mean the system of advances, under which the cultivation 
of Indigo ts carried on. One of the great complaints of the plan- 
ter is, that the ryot after receiving his advances almost in- 

variably tries to repudiate his engagement. If this is correct 
it is but natural to infer that there is s: omething distasteful to 
the ryot in the advance system itself. It is true indeed that 
loans are frequently made by Mahajuns on the security of other 
incoming crops ; and that we never hear of the Mahajun com- 
plsining that the ryot will not sow his rice, his jute or his to- 
acco; on the contrary the ryots generally fulfil their con- 
tracts without being compelled to do so by b: ands of armed men, 
or by Zemindars who m: iy be interested in the cultivation. It 
may however be asked, whether, practically, advances for Indigo 
differ from adyanees tor other crops. W e are not speaking of 
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advanees foreed upon unwilling cultivators, tor contracts depen- 
dant upon such advances are no contracts at all. Poe very con- 
“ vet there must be two contrac ting r partie s, and it would be 
absurd to represent a man contracting to do th: at which he has 
been compelled to do. Leaving there fore the so-called contracts 
out of the question, it remains to be seen what class of ryots 
voluntarily enter into coptracts for Indigo, and what precau- 
tions are taken by the planter to ensure the recovery of the 
ars y advanced. 

s Indigo is to the ryot a losing crop, and as no ryot there- 
fore oaian akes that cultivation if he can he ‘Ip it, it would follow 
that no ryot could voluntarily take advances if he could obtain 
money elsewhere. No man goes to a Jew so long as he has ere- 
dit at his bankers: but when credit with the banker has gone, 
needy and necessitous men are compelled to resort to Mr. Pre- 
mium. in the Blue Book we are told that * miserable and des- 

‘titute villagers when in distress go to the factories and beg 
‘for advances, fully resolved when the time for sowing comes 
‘to evade any eontens t they may make.” The usurious Mah: ajun 
will give no advances to these men. They have no security to 
offer. They have no prospect of repaying what they borrow: 
they are already hopelessly in debt. Debts contracte cl by them 
are like debts contracted by one gambler with another. If 
therefore the planter chooses to vive advances to men of this 
description, knowing not only that they have no security to 
offer, but that they intend to repudiate their engagement, he 
can hardly be as eiuhied at the consequences, especially whitis 
it is remembered that even the best administered laws must fail 

to extract substantial satisfaction from such parties as these. 
There is another part also of the subject of advances which 
demands most sincere attention. It would appear that, practi- 
cally, the Habilities incurred by the fathers Fay he tke 
children of the third and fourth generations. This much the 
planters themselves admit ; and therefore we need have no hesi- 
tation in mentioning it. A father dies some 80 or 90 Rupees in 
debt to the factory : he leaves behind him a son and some five Ru- 
pees worth of property. The planter may be entitled to whatever 
property the father left; but he has no claim upon the services of 
the son. But still the planter debits, in his books, the son with the 
whole of his father’s debt. Those who are conversant with 
history know full well to what dangers these things may lead. 
Debt accumulating from father to son, from son to grandson, 
until the cup of endurance is full, has ere this reduced a quiet 
and unoffending people to despair. Dut we need not travel over the 
pages of history ; we have an example at our doors. The rapa- 
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city of the Mahajun, drove the Southals to rebel. Let the 

- uters profit by the warning, lest exactions of a similar np; iture 
hould arouse rebellious fee lines ij in the hearts of Be neal rvots, 

In all that we have written we have studiously avoided 
touching upon ig points which admitted of dis pute, The 
eonclusions which we have drawn, are whether ht or wrone 
drawn from facts which the planters admit, and which are sis 
ed from the of. in! papers uncer re Vie W. Bishop WW hh: ately has 
somewhere remarked that half the errors into which men {al| 
arise from inattention to the rule of losic , froma neglect to 
draw from admitted premises, correct conclusions. ‘This remark 
particularly applies to Indigo. The planter acknowledges that 
Indigo is not a paying crop to the ryot, and that the ryot for some 
reason or other is averse to cultivate it, and arrives at the con 
clusion that there would be no difficulties in the w ay of 
Indigo cultivation with an unprejudiced Magistrate, and a friend- 
ly Zemindar. But do these gentlemen mean that the Mavistrate 
‘must compel the attendance of the ryot at the factory” as Mr. 
Prestwich requested Mr. Eden to do; or look quietly on, while 
the planter adopts his own measures for enforcing what he 
considers his rights: and that the Zemindar must calmly see 
his ryot drawn into losing contracts, and his rent jeopardized 
it any impoverishment sk i'd ensue. We would fain hope how- 
ever ‘that such cannot be the meaning of unprejudiced Magis- 
trates and friendly Gemindars. 

But we draw trom the above premises a far simpler conclusion. 
The crop does not remunerate the ryot and he is unwilling to 

ultivate it. The diiliculty is a simple one; and the remedy 
ponies Pay the ryot a good price for his commodity and 
make him feel that it is for his advant: wwe to cultivate. Ap peal 
to the ryot’s self-interest and there will be no need to appeal to 
the Magistrate; nor to obtain justic e by troublesome lawsuits ; 
or to exercise a severe supervision over the ryots; nor to wil 
over opposing Zemindars by bonuses and douceurs. 

It has often been asserted by Indigo planters that the 
ryots in Indigo districts are far better off than the ryots else- 
where. In other words that ryots who are compelled to devote 
a large portion of their land to Indigo, an unremunerative 
crop, are far better off than other ryots who devote the whole ot 
their land to remunerative production. If this assertion 13 cor- 
rect either there must be some great collateral advantages oF else 
we shall have established an interesting topic of enquiry for po- 
litical economists. But it will be sufficient for us to leave theory 
alone and to deal with facts. The present high prices of rice, 
jute, sugarcane and other productions, aes naturally introduce 
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prt crown, an unpreeedent- 
ed degree of prosp rity, WMO The Ark ultural classes. ‘There 


into the districts W hore ; those per hy fsa are 


are atthe in abundance in the cow house; and searee ly i ryot 


who has not a year’s stock of rice in store. [et us now turn 
from this bright picture where all is prosperity and content- 
Wie nf and look at the cle = ription ot (Tit Fuad vO district as even 


bya planter hiunsell :— 


“In this country, and especialy in an Indigo District, an Englishman 
mes in collis sion with porty Interests altogether opposed to European en 
terprise ; every effort is made to place bin ina false position, and Ryots 
often set ap LO @sSSUmne Indep nadent action 3 msi dig. who k iow not th 
meaning of the terms, and who are little better than slives to them Maha- 
ins. At present, from the high price of everything, the necenéaries of 
life are procured with difficulty by the i of the people, and a sinall 
Talookdar or Mah ajyuny W hho suappolie the Ryo Wil Pond, 2 Limes com 
pels them to act against the Planter, 0 crop interferes with others 


} I> 9 
tiie hAvot to grow 


In one district we see the ryot with bulloeks in his cowshed and 
a year’s stock of rice his store house ; in the other the ryot, 
the erower of the crop, is dependent upon money-lenders and 
traders for the daily necessaries of life. Tlow the case may be 
in other Indigo districts we cannot at the present time pro- 
nounce. J>ut in that district where so large a portion of an In- 
digo ryot’s land, labour and time is devoted to a crop which pre- 
fits him nothing, no collateral advantages appear to have coun- 
terbalanced the disadvantages. 

Itis remarkable too, that i is only in well cultivated distriets, 
where land is searee, that ti Ho | iserown. tn districts where 
land is plentiful Indigo cultivation is almost unknown. The rea- 
In oa thickly dy o ated district the ryot cannot 
change his Ses when he wishes: land is scarce and the 
demand for Jand is greater than es supply. tle is moreover 
naturally attached to the spot where his fathers lived and died, 
Under such circumstances, direct necessity will alone drive 
him from his home, but in newly cultivated districts the case is 
widely different. Ryots are then ata premium, land at a dis- 
count. ‘The great aim of the landholders is to induce ryots to 
settle upon their estates: and this they can only eflect by treat- 
ine them with kindness, consideration and justice. If the land- 
lor attonapts oppression, the ryots leave at once, they pack up 
their goods and chattels on their oxen, and are off. The whole 
land is before them, and neighbouring landlords are glad 
enough to welcome them. In such estates an oppressive landlord 
would be ruined : tyranny would be downright madness. It is 
to be observed that in such wide wastes of country as Backer- 
sunge, the Sunderbuns and Dinagepore, which are rapidly being 
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brought into cultivation, not a stalk of Indigo is CTOW nas vy 
When land is Waste and labour SCAUPCE, the tenant mav be sure 
that he will experience from his landlord nothing but consid. 
eration, kindness and justice. And certainly he could never 
be compelled to cultivate a losing crop. , 

But we have already wud enough to show that there are abuses 
in the system of Indigo pls miting which it will be for the advan- 
tace of “all to reiorm. The NE inter is no less interes rem in the 
matter than the ryot. The whole system is antiquated and out 
of date. ‘Phe Bengal of to-day with its railroads. its telegraphs, 
its improved adminis tration, ds not the Bengal of 40 years arn 
'n those feudal times when aflrays were ples occurrence, 
when the weak were the prey of the strong, and the law was im- 
potent to procvect the oppressed AO unst his op ~eaneak it Was na- 
tural for the poor 
landlord under the shadow of whose wing they might rise up 
and lie down in peace and salety. Secure from aggre - mn from 
without, it was natural too that the y should m: ike some return 
for the protection or, to use the aceepted phrase, the collateral 

advantages, they aye The return demanded by the planter 
was that each rvyot should sow a cert: un pro portion of his land 
with Indigo and sell it to the factory at a fixed price. This was 
the collateral advantage tax which each ryot was compelled to 
pay. It is obvious i ut such a tax can on ly be tolerated in the 
rudest stages of society, and that those who pay the tax are the 
hest judges of the necessity of its continuanee. The ryots are of 
opinion that tne time for its abolition has arrived. They are 
satisfied with the protection afforded by the law. In every di- 
Vision there are now police battalions to overawe the strong 
and to protect the weak: and through every district there are 
scattered, Macistrates, at whose tribunals 
readily obtain redress. Phe present therefore seems a most 
favourable epportunity for introducing seme salutary reforms 
into the system, and for pli te ine the cultivation of Indigo upon 
a sound and healthy footing. ‘At anv rate something must be 
done. LTlowever creat these collateral advantages may be, the 
ryot in many places has ceased to appreciate them: while just- 
ly or unjustly he complains that the cultivation of Indigo 1s 
attended with nothing y but VeX! ation and loss. Wel lave t too high 
an opinion of the cood sense of the English planters to think that 
they would wish the cultivation of Indico to be carried on by 
dissatisfied and discontented ryots. What good man would 
Wish, when ridis nggpver his estate, to be met with averted faces 
and gloomy looks ; and what sacrifices would he not be pre pared 
to undergo to see around him a thriving, prosperous, grate: ful 


and hc Tpless to look out for s some powertul 


the poorest ah can 
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‘ . . . ’ 
and contented peasantry. What immense good would not such 
a oman vith his Christian knowled lee and europe an civilization 
effect 2. And many men of this description there must be among 


lass as the planters of Bengal. [tis impossi- 


&) unportant ac } , 
‘brated tor their open hearted- 


ble that they who are justly cei 
ness, their liber: ality, their courage, their energy, can be deficient 
in the equally manly virtues of justice, honesty and truth. Loud as 
have been oceasionally the compl: nts aeainst Indigo planters asa 
body, it is only against the planter in his connection with a par- 
ticular system ot cultivating Indigo that their complaints have 
been made. In all other walks of lite the conduct of the ! pastors 
seems correct : thes are neither crucl masters nor unjust landlords ; 
they are forward, t least many of them are for _ ard) in thei 
desire to ani any ~ condition of those around them ; the 'y 
istribute medicine to the sick and relief to the poor; and wit! 
noniggard hand they supply contributions for the support of hos. . 
pitals and schools Stvecuene nt oflicials, while condemning the 
system under which the cultivation of Indigo ts carried on, 
almost invariably speak of the planter himself in the language 
of afleetion and esteem. One Conunissioner, who is deservedly 
beloved by the natives and respected ly every one, writes as 
follows. * Formerly the unwilling ryots were compelled to 
‘cultivate by the fear of violence; then it was found better 
‘to pay the Zemindar; now it is thought that the Magistrate will 
: be cheaper than elther: : Lut I trust ho law will ever he passed 
‘to inerease the profits of Indigo planting by oppressing stull 
‘more those who sufler enoughalready. [have had many inti- 
‘mate and most esteemed friends among the planters, and have 
‘some stil, and I like them asa class. I know that they do not 
‘beheve that the ryot is untairly treated, and it was with no 
‘pleasure that L long ago found myself forced to come to that 
‘vonclusion.” A) Magistrate Writes >" L cannot help thinking 
‘that the cheap justice at every man’s door, which Indigo planters 
‘are always calling for, would in a short time almost entire ly 
‘destroy the whole present system of cultivation, TP most readily 
‘howe ver ac quit the mn: orl ity of urope ain De anters of any ae tive 
* par tic ipation in the oppression which goes on under the au- 
; thority of their names: but they | SLOW they Must wink at it to 
“acertain extent.” 

Another Magistrate writes;—** The general tone of the planter 
“has uproved of late years and the present body contains men 
* ot higher pe inciple.” Another Commissioner writes ;—"* It is not 
‘the overbearing character of the uropean which leads linn 
” to resort to violence to protect his interest in the cultiv ation 
of Indive, but the peculiar nature of that cultivation. iMuro- 
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" peans are engraved all over the eountry in aor ‘ultural pursuits 


‘but L never heard it said of them that they Were more prone 
Another (¢ 
resses ** the kindest feelings towards many hw. 
anters.” A judve writes al ee receives 
lon, sv far as the planter himself is aware, but 
‘ it. a through SO) Diba 'V Ih, inds thi: al by the time it reae hes the 
‘party entitled to it, it is so shorn of its proportions.” Another 
judee writes ;-—* 1 quite admit that the body of planters contains 
, saidiemnen of excellent ign: les and sanengtdi who wouk he not 
‘abuse privileges given them, but they have generally to entr 
‘their affairs to a very heent 


° ’ ! ! } > | 
‘to violence thaa other Ciasses, Cominissioner in an 
= 
WNOUPAOLC Lrero }) 
‘na fam remunerat 


and unset anions lass of natives, 

Another judge writ! S i Souane Who are also ZAcmindars, have 
* two things to look to, thei Ludigo and their ryots, These are 
‘the men to whom we may look to be real blessings to the country, 
‘for their interest, as proprietors of the land, makes them careful 
*to pr tect the ryols, and the V Counnot pusid Indie » cultivation to 
‘a ruinous extent as regards the ryots, without suffering ina 


‘like degree themselve Another Magistrate writes ;-—** I be- 
‘lieve the planters to bea far more enlightened and superior 
‘class of men than were in existence when the former Act was 


‘pissed (30 years ayo 
ry} - tis | corel . . Se ) - . P ‘ 
Lie testlmons y of unotliiclal Witnesses is to the same purport, 


i) ‘" - ~ . 7 emcee: “ay Poe ite niet ee - ial = _ 7 , 
£126 i) lowing Is i} } CF X{ract Pron) ahi il bCrestine WoO written vy 
: 
} 
‘ 


a gentleman who is perhaps more celebrated for his pencil than 
his pen, P 

Vhe fact is that up to that time, now se bhi, four years 
‘avo, the conduct of Indigo plante rs had been pietured in no 
‘ | < | j 


pat bodies COONS, alla 


In too niany instances, no doubt, with good 
‘“ause, A very diilerent class ‘of persons, L believe, were then 
‘to be found in charge of otorl trom those wenerally existing 
in the same position now, and bad conduct is always more pro- 


] Pang ne 
panda ‘rit thi ili BKUUG. Lien U', as 


})) ; A vil thiat mien do LLVeS Lee r tl Cite 
Tha wood is oft lnterred with then Lyaodie 
é4 : a | . . ; “ alii 1 
the worst side of the picture was the better known, ana, of 


course, far better it should be so, or there would be no correc: 
: res) ‘ 3 : . | ' 
tion. The government inquiry drew forth an innumerable hos! 
S wf / 


of reports—a mere epitome of which half fills & volume. V 
ab ‘cd not only the conduct of planters , but the question oF 


CTHUOPA 
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. ° ; ~ } 7 lhe 
the effects which the cultivation of indigo had produced on the 

*iterests of the ‘people. These reports expre ean a variety ot 

é . : A . 


rytyye ’ . ‘ ne . l, iT 
opinions ; as te uching the planters—preponderating im tacu 








INDIG 


‘fayour. On the one hand they were accused of adopting un- 
‘justi: ible means of obtaining, at the smallest possib le cost, all 
‘the In digo which they were « ‘apab leof manutacturing,— of driv- 
cing hard bargains with the ryots——of taking advantage of their 
‘wants, their weakness, or cupidity, and oceasionally, when 
‘necessary, using forcee—or by some menns — ryots to 
‘enter into In livo envagements ; to which may be added the 

* more Justis ible am l bitter « ‘om plai ints ay cans st the extortions 
‘and oppression of the Amia, or Factory servants. On the other 
‘hand, the planters obtained eredit for being held) in much 
*estecm by the natives, for being constantly called upon to 
‘arbitrate in) disputes between relatives and neighbours,— 
‘frequently dispensing medicine to the sick—advice to those 


* family events, Which would otherwise involve them for life 
‘with native money-lenders,—and tor their never-lailing acquies- 
‘cence i the wants eal: Wishes of ther iv poor neighbours, and 
‘thus exulting their character of the British name, and so forth, 
With reference to the cultivation of the [ndivo itself, the report 
indicated that the favor or aversion of the natives seemed to 


Instances 


' vary with the locality ; for whilst we are told that ‘ 

‘are adduced by the Governor Creneral in Council, in their ite- 
‘venue Letter, Ist January 1830, of vreab eagerness on the part 
‘of ryots to induce planters to settle in their resp ctive neivh- 
I murhoods,’ others elsewhere are represented as beg altuge- 
ther averse to it.” 

Lhe above sketehes give, we think, a very fair picture of the 
character of the Mnelish planter. [lis virtues are his own, his 
faults are inherent in the system of which he is the victim. ‘The 
‘Vstem therefore must in some respects be changed, it 13 impos- 
sible to perpetuate it. It is true that at present it is only in 
rane districts that this aversion to, Indigo has been demonstra- 
tively shown, bat we may rest assured that if the crop is not a 
reinunerative one, the ryot will throw up the cultivation as soon 
as he feels that he can do so with safety. Let us therefore anti- 
cipate the crisis. “ is better by a timely reiorm to concede a 
litle, than to be forced eventually to relinquish much. Timely 


relorims ATC amicab! Parrancvements be [ween one friend and aho- 


ther late reforms are reluctant CONCESSIONS Wri lromh a& vane 
quished cnemy: the first are made with the wisdom of delibera- 
lion, the latter wre made under the excited feclings of injury 
aud revenge. {fn sucha state we know how difficult it is to in- 
auce men to listen to the voice of reason. We have seen this 
excinplitied ia the present crisi Under the new and temporary 

inary Jaw which makes the breach of contract a misdemea- 
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in difliculty—-pecuniary uid to those in need on the oceasion ot 
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nour, anumberof ryots had been thrown into | ul, their ho 
their property, their cattle, even their ploughs had been sol ‘pe 
their families had been cast out homeless and beggars upon the 
face of the land : wives had been se parate “dt from thre ir hu sban J3, 
mothers from their sons: the one was de stitute alike of shelter, 
food and clothing, the other had a convict’s shelter, a convicts 
food, and a convict’s dress. Out of compassion to these untor- 
tunate people the Government directed the Commissioner to pro- 
mise them immediate release, and the restoration of all thelr 
property, on condition that they cultivated according to their 
proved contracts, a certain portion of their land with indigo for 
the e urre mt season only, This offer they unanimously refused, 
and deelared that they would die a thousand deaths rather than 
cultivate Indigo again. It is this exasperation of feeling which 
blinds men. to consequences abl which if is most desirab] 
prevent; and it is in the planters power, by a timely concession, 
to prevent it. The grower of rice sells his produce in the mar- 
ket to the buyer of rice, and both are satistic l with the wi, eee 1. 
Mutual interest brings them together ; and neither the Mavistrat 
nor the Law are called upon to interfere. Lt should be the sane 
with Indigo. Supply and demand should regulate the price, and 
not the arbitr: ary dictum of the buyer of the pk: int alone. There 
should be no vexatious interference with the ryot ia the growing 
of the erop. © If the ryot, as it has been justly obs served, finds 
‘that upon certain sorts of land the ¢ ultivation of Indigo pays 
‘him better than any other; if he finds, when he cultivates In- 
‘digo, that he is no less secure from ill treatment than others 


‘ 


i¢@ lO 


‘ 


of his class; and if the native servants of the factory are not 
‘allowed to harass, so as to disgust him with the business,” ail 
difficulties in the way of Indio cultivation — cease. 
These principles are so natural, so self-evident and s ) Just, 
that we feel sure that every good planter will be ready 
to act upon them. lor the solution of our present dith- 
culties we have more confidenee in the planter s good sense 
than in any plan which the Indigo Commission can devise ; 
and sincerely and earnestly do we hope, that the planter 
will not be wanting to himseif and expect others to perform for 
him that which he himself is best able to accor mplish. We are 
all deeply interested in seeing the planter safely through the 
present erisis; for it is and ever must be the desire of alle lasses 
to find English gentlemen settled in the Motussil i peace and 
prosperity ; the centres of civilization from whe 
ment and knowledge shall radiate standing forth like beacon 
lights to illumine the darkness of a benighted Jand; an ever 
present example of the wonders which Luelish justice, pr bity 
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Anr. IN.—Alinute on the Reorganization ef the Indian 
by Sir JAMES OurrnamM. Published in the Bom/ 
bombay : 1860. 


Tue Tome Army is as aumt in the vast population: in the 
Colonies regiments are sparsely distributed, bat in India y 


see an English Army of nigh one hundred thousand men who 
ontuumber the civil population of Europeans, and are thy 
mainstay of the Government, the second estate in the empire 
The discipline of this Army, the rule of the few over the many. 
is secured by a moral intiuence which is too delicate t 
heedlessly regulated \ 
exclusion of one might impair it, 


any elements contribute to it. ang 

A change in the elass of 
regimental officers might relax the bonds of obcdicnee, or a dit 
ferent class of reermits might counteract the amoral arene] 
Which now improve the soldier. 


The events of 1857-58 abolished a native army: but were they 
: 


not pregnant also with changes which must alter the character 
and morale of the British Army 7 

The addition of 60,000 men to the European Army in Tndia, 
the further dram of 10,000 recruits a year to maintain its 
streneth, the merease of the navy and of the }! ye Crarriso 5. 
the seeond Trish exodus which is exhausting our chief reeruiting 
, have affected the Dritish labour market seriously, aud 
a Maeloand, there has been a 


cousiderable and permanent rise of wages for all hinds of labor, 


district 


to all appearance permanently, 


agricultural, handicraft and factory, but especially for uaskilled 
labor. In Treland, too, the improvement has been nearly as 
great in the case of mechanics, and greater in that of rural la- 
borers. The masses now command more of physical conidorts, 
and of social and intellectual enjoyments, than at any former 
period, 

Hlence an Army which is replenished by voluntary enlistment 
must cither increase its terms, or accept inferior recruits who may 
be impervious to the influences now exerted on the soldier, and 
who, by their nambers, or (when older) by their example, 
may stifle the wholesome public opinion which has been erad- 
ually forming in regiments. 

Accordingly the condition of the European soldier in India 
demands the thoughtful inquiry Which Sir J. Outram has claim- 
ed for it in his Minutes on the Reorgan zation of the Army. 
Bit by bit reforms will not now suflice: we must deal with the 
subject comprehensive lv, and without prejudices, not accepting 
blindly the traditions, though carefully studvi iy the experience, 
of the past. ~ ' ies 
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Doubtless, higher imducements must be otfered to the 
soldier. Shall they be such as to secure only the same class 
of recruits as heretofore, or ought we to replenish the army 
with a better description of men? Sir J. Outram advocates the 
latter, and would attract to the Army, Ist, the steady, sober, 
moral peasants and artificers of Britain; 2ndly, the steady, sober, 
moral and intellectual men of a still higher parentage and edu- 
cation, but yet of humble means and uninfluential connections. 
las Sir James considered how seriously this scheme might in- 
jure the agriculture, manufactures, and commerce of Eng- 
jand? Mr, Konblanque in 1858 gave the following as the mi- 


re] 


litary strength and population in eneland and Prance. 
Mngland, France. 
Population, — ~— 25,000,000 36,000 000 


Military Foree (Stand- \ 
ing Army, only,) ... § 

Proportion ol Soldiers to 
Population, 


220,000 378,000 


} Soldier to — 1 Soldier to 
128 inhab- 95 inhab- 
itants, itants, 

Positively, France las more labourers, while the advantage to 
Mngland in the mere ratio of 1 soldier to 128 inhabitants, as 
against L to Yo in Franee, is not more than is necessary for the 
workshop of the world. Moreover, the military force of 220,000 
men is exclusive of the Huropean troops of II, M.’s Indian forces, 
and of the large numbers in the Navy and in the mercantile 
marine, Who are withdrawn from the productive forees of the 
country. In these circumstances England ought not to weaken 
the right arm of, her commercial power. With the Reform 
question unsettled, she cannot give to the Indian service alone 
100,000 of her industrious peasantry and artisans, retaiming, 
iustead, the dangerous classes who now enter the Army. It 
were better to recruit, still, from the loose population of 
the towns and counties, eventually returning a portion to the 
country as good ciuzens. 

The English Army may surely be restricted to the kind of men 
who have acquired its renown, and to recruits from the class 
Which has given us Tom Sayers. As men our soldiers are uuri- 
valled ; in physique they are superior to the French, ‘The in- 
‘fautry, in the steadiness and precision of their fire, the constancy 
‘they display in danger, their calmness in action, the terrible 
* vehemence of their charge with the bayonet, are still the first.” 
rue! their moral state is low, but their moral capabilities are 
high. They have sterling qualitics, noble feelings, honest disposi- 
Hons, grateful hearts, which should only redouble our efforts 
to reclaim them, Wavyfarers in life’s journey, they were early 
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beset on the road by vicious compamons, who corrupting thei; 
habits of life, stripped them of all moral safeguards, and lef 
them half dead. Let us not pass them by for a better class - 
earcfully tending them in our Army, Iet us rather “heal the 
wounds of their spirit, pouring in the oil and wine of moral in- 
fluences on their nature, and eventually sending them back with 
industrious habits, disciplined tempers, a strict sense of duty, to 
the peaceful life of citizens. , 
The capacity of our soldiers for moral training, their suscepti 
bility to ameliorating imfluences, are generally admitted, vet it 
may be well to eive one or two illustrations. We shall take th: m 
from the Crimean war, and from that for the ; uppression 
of the Bengal mutiny ; and it will be well to note that England 
engaged in the former war with a hastily raised Army which 
contained a large number of recruits. One of Ars. Nightingale’s 
noble band thus writes. ‘* But whether im the strain of over- 
? work, or the steady fulfilment of our arduous duty, there Was 
‘one bright ray ever shed over it, one thing that made labor 
‘light and sweet, and this was the respect, affection and gratitude 
of the men. No words ean tell it rightly, for it was unbound- 
ed, and as long as we stayed among them it never changed. 
Familiar as our presence became to them, though we were m 
and out of the wards day and mvht, they never forgot the res- 
pect due to our sex and position. Standine by those im bitter 
agony, when the force of old habits is great, or by those in the 
glow of returning health, or walking up the wards among order. 
hes and serjeauts, never did a word which could offend a wo- 
man’s ear fall upon ours. Even in the barrack yard, passing 
by the guard room or entrances, where stood groups of sol- 
diers smoking and idling, the moment we approached, all 
coarseness was hushed; and this lasted not a week, or a month, 
but the whole of my twelve months’ residence ; and my expe- 
rience 1s also that of all my companions.” Again ;—** many of 
our patients could not read a word, and were delighted when 
we had time to teach them, or to read a few verses to those who 
were too weak to hold a book, or read long for themselves. 
: They were grateful too for slates to write sums upon ;—but 
‘talking of home and by-gone days, and then of their warlike ad- 
‘ventures in the Crimea, was their chief delight.’ Or listen tothe 
following story of the Lucknow campaign! An officer who like the 
rest of his comrades had to leave all his property behind on the 
evacuation of Lucknow, was, on his arrival at the Slumbagh, 
accosted by a serjeant and two privates of the Ist Madras Fusl- 
liers, who brought him several silver articles which he had left 
his room on the occasion of his starting for the Dilkoosha™ 
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charge of ladies and children of the garrison, 24 hours be- 
fore. the troops finally moved out of the entrenchment. ‘¢ It 
was a small thing, Sir, said the honest serjeant, in reply to the 
earn ‘to do for you and your good lady 
who made us tea with her own hands, yes, and brought it to us 
every day we were on duty near your quarters. And this Sir’ 
he added, poiting to one of the men, ‘1s an old friend, Sir, he 
knew you at Warley here Jack speak up for yourself to the 
venticman,’ and Jack promptly answered the summons.  ‘¢ Yes, 
Siry he said, *there’s much come and gone since then, but 1 
‘knowed you the moment I seed you, and | told them all about 
‘you Sir. It’s not every ollicer, Sir, as brings presents to our 
‘babies, and lifts his hat to our wives—and calls them ma’am. 
‘She’s gone Sur, she’s gone,’ added the honest fellow, bursting 
a tear trom his manly eyes ‘ but she minded you to the last, 
‘and the time the Colonel and you stopped your carriage to 
‘vive hi ra lilt, poor lass, from the Railw ay on that wet atter- 


} 
sf thanks Ot th e ofheer, 


* oon. 
We are aware of the reverse to this picture, of the dark shades 
in the soldier's eharacter,—of the drunkenness, the debauchery, 
the oaths and execrations, the filthiness, which make barrack life 
repulsive, and pollute its atmosphere, so that men born to 
better things, who sometimes enlist in the army, soon, in spite 
of themselves, imbibe the grossness of their comrades. But we 
distinguish between the true metal which elitters in the preceding 
xamples and the ne that often overlays it. The one is the 
sift of God, which, if we will make much of, and cherish, and 
purify, will hesonrd our race; the other is the devil’s work 
which he perfects while we sleep, while we neglect in peace 
those brave men whom we admire in war, but which we could 
remove if only we would do our duty by our defenders in an 
honest and wise spirit. 

For the grosscr vices of our soldiery are in truth the accidents 
of a joyless existence which we may do much, but as yet have 
done little, to relieve; of a dreary blank which is diversified 
by no hopes, no occupations few pleasures save sensual ones, 
This hopeless unendurable ennui, this confronting of blank minds 
with vacaney,—the vacant hours of barrack life in the ungenial 
climate of India,—are well worth our attention. We can 
conceive no state more helpless, more pitiable. The will to 
work, but not the Opportunity; the ability, in some, to read, 
but not the inclination: ; the body variously tormented by the 
Soon nate, by pric kly heat, by verspiration, by flies, bugs, ants ; 
the senses oppressed by crowded barrac ks and their filth ; the 
‘cluper sometimes irritated by bodily ailments too slight for 
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the physician’s notice,—in fact, the whole man eer 


A tjy 


petty annoyances which the rich either escape by their habit 


ALLS, 


or endure throu oh the spr cine :s of minds susta uned by ly pe, 
iInvigora ted by excrcise, C heered hy ple asant soe lety, Or oce upled 
by some de finite purpose in lite. But with the literate 
soldier, who has no mental resources, or ambition, or task, whose 
dormant mind subdues not the physical sufferings of the body, 
these petty annoyances make up almost the sum of existence, 
the rest being nearly a blank. What marvel, then, if, in him. 
einw produce rage, and impotent rage, despair, and despair 
lead to suicide, or to the oblivion caused by drink ! 

This is no imaginary picture: read the following description 
of it by an eyew utnesa of the scene at Meerut, one of the finest 
Stations in India. * When the hot season set in we were torment- 
‘ed to death (as it were) with bugs; they were in our cots } 
thousands. Very seldom could we sleep upon our cots at nighit. 
We would take our bed and lay it upon the ground, in the 
‘open air. This was the only way we could get a bit of rest. 

“When the day approached, the heat would be so excessive 
that no one dare to venture out for fear of being struck by the 
sun. We had several killed by it, and in the barracks we 
would be so hot, that it would be torture to be there. The 
sweat would come through every thing we had upon us; in fact 
we could have nothing on buta thie pair of drawers, with no 
shirt; and the millions of flies that would be continually tor- 
menting us would be sufficicut to drive men mad. When get- 
ting our victuals our plates were black with the flies. Wi 
were obliged to eat with oue hand and buitet them away with 
the other. I have often lhe said our men curse their God ; and 
they would get as much money as they could, and then go and 
eet so drunk they could not spe ak. They would often say 
that was the only way they could have any peace; but | 
could not see any pleasure in sucha way. LI have scen men 
die in this state ; and others drown themselves, or shoot them- 
selves, whilst a number lose their senses and die raving mad ; 
in fact, half the deaths in this country are caused by drink. 
L hated the country ; it grew worse and worse every day. The 
only exercise | eculd take was to walk two miles every night, 
after sunset, across the plain. The hot wind was dreadiul. 
We had several men ti: usported for striking non- -commissivn- 
ed officers; and as crime was vetting worse in the country, 
‘the Commander-in-Chicf warned the soldiers im a General 

‘Order that he should be obliged to carry the military law into 

‘execution in full force, if the crime did not cease.” (Four 
Years’ Service in India.) Another witness from the ranks, equtal- 
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ly trustworthy and more intelligent, remarks. i a oe 
‘ly astonishing to see the eagerness with which the mass of 
‘furopean soldiers in India endeavour to procure liquor, no 
‘matter of what deseription so that it produces msensibility, 
‘the sole result sought for.” 

As we are anxious to fortify our arguments relating to Sir J. 
Outram’s recommendations, we may be excused another illustra- 
tion trom a different class of poor, that drunkenness, the beset- 
tune vice of our soldiery, is not a rooted propensity in them. but 
an accident of their position, a refuge, like suicide, trom external 
evils which, im the soldier's case, it may be im our power to re- 
move. ‘It has been vauntingly asserted by the advocates of 
‘total abstinence from intoxicating drinks, that vast numbers 
‘become the victims of seduction through intemperance. ‘This 
‘may be true to a very limited extent; but that many fall by 
‘such means is not borne out by expericuee. Indeed the testi- 
‘mony of those who have enquired into the subject, proves the 
‘contrary—intempecrance beg the afte r refuge from thought, 
from the galling, ever present scuse of shame and degradation, 


- 


‘even where remorse or an awakened conscicuce is not added 
‘thereto, and, therefore, an after eflect generally, and but rare~ 
An eminent writer says, ‘In all 
the cases brought under my notice, [ have always found that 
unfortunate women have been drunkards, but invariably be- 
‘came so subsequently to their entrance upon a life of prostitu- 
tian *¥ (Our Plaque Spot. ) 
That the drunkenness of the soldier is chiefly a form of despair 
at his lot, of diseust of life, reveals another source ot the crime, 


‘ly an exciting first cause. 


namely the restriction on soldiers’ marriages. “ Professor Caspar 
in his work on suicide informs us that suicide is much more {re- 
quent in the Prussian army than might be expected, consider- 
‘aug the ianumerable improvements which it has undergone, 
‘* Notwithstanding these improvements, there is,’ says the Pro- 
fessor ‘something in the condition of modern barracks, in the 
fact that, even at present, the majority of common soldiers 
must remain unmarried, bound neither by the ties of wife, 
nor child, nor home, which seems calculated to lead to disgust 
‘of lite and suicide.” Mark the words, “ disgust of life,” 
caused by the restriction of marriages among Prussian soldiers, 
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. 
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. 
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and equally, therefore, among English soldiers, for they are of 


that labouring class who constantly evidence an intimate relation 
between the price of food, and the number of marriages, a re- 
lation significant of their craving for the estate of matrimony 
which is honorable in all men, and which, through the charities 
and saunctities of home, is doubly precious to the poor. 
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Thus, the GProssest form of vice amone our soldiers pros eeds 
: , ' - , 
mainly, trom external causes, ana whi these are in Onperat 


; 2 i Aakcitdy 
we shall only saerifice nobler vietims by enlisting a better class 
. 1 


of reeruits. On the other hand it we alleviate the cond): 


, On 
of the soldier, remove the restriction on marriages, and sys. 
tematise the means for his improvement, we shall greatly sub 
due, if not extirpate drunkenness, and efface the chief blot in a 
soldiery who are unrivailed m the worl 

We have stayed long at the threshold of our subjeet, be- 


cause it was ol he first conse pence to determine whether a 
hette r class ot or Hits than heretot re, mst be obtamed lor 
the army. If we have successtuly shewn that this is unneces- 
wy, if we have proved that * the common soldier must still 
‘continue to be drawn trom the lower orders, and that attention 
should consequeutly be directed not to having him an intelli- 
gent and estimable tudivi mal on entistinent, but to rende ring him 


. 


** ! J nd 7 : . atl 
so afteru ards, we shall have less difhleulty in dealing with 


one or two suggestions im Sir J. Outram’s minute. Le pro- 
poses. 

|. To open to every private of ligh moral character and 
superior zeal and ability, the opportunity of working his way up 
to the highest of our staff appointments, and to the highest ot 
our military rank and shail. 

2. To allow sober, steady, imtelligent and industrious pri- 
yates t| ic digit of a con MISSION, Ol lower qualifi atrons than 
those for stat! employ, and to « mploy them im the various d 
partments as clerks, but under the sonorous appeliation ns ol 
* Assistant Seerctaries” or ** Junior Assistants to the Adjutan 
(yeneral,” Quarter Master General. &e.. or as Ccchanbenns rae 
under the perip ivastieal tities of * Junior S ube Assistant Cou- 
muissaries” and so forth. 

3. bo hold out numerous stati up| oimtment DrIZes, such as 
clerkships in the various civil and mi itarv ollices, m the Tele- 
graph, in the ap Oihee, im the Cantona, and Sub-Conduetor- 
slaps, &c., to privates and non-commissioned officers, as rewards 
for ethcient sbdicechin combined with intellectual nnprovement. 

The advantages to be expected from these measures are thus 
sketched. 


ae \\ Trial % | Ll lye ] aT } ra. mo .] » 7 }] i t} pre ar = \ \ wall of hu m 
seat” SAALENG Lay i ii bi IC iCLiIOWSs i re are Lil Very chin 
» WHO pile to re those educational advantage Apher poets 
ot thi iy’ parents deni | thew inh url vouth. and Lie ra hnecess 3 01 
} } , z ‘ ° f ; 
laily labor preclude them from acquiring now that th ey have set up f r 
i 
themselves, Let it be known that in the Indian Local Force, ve ry higt 


| crowd to our Stan- 
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reat but undeveloped capabil ) \ r the gallin nvi 

ion that t re potterm y \ t 1} lbs ulhWortii) 
- | ) | Ls vl Fr Uldicie iit toa \ 1 tO Ire l 
lar courses seek to amend thei l, or devote them 
selves to political agitation, who would rush to our recruiting Depot 
were thru V assured t iat Ly hara WOK, al | ; MIN 4 Line Le uid LOUCITeSS, 
they could secure honorable e pployment und r thy bitin Governinent, 
and po ssibly raise themselves to the rank of othicers an | position of ven- 


Tiewen. 


e have a word to say on these expected benefits, before exa- 
mining the measures from which they are to flow. The know- 
ledve that high educational facilities exist in the Indian Army 
would not attract many recruits. The intelligent who appre- 
ciate such fact lities, ean obtain them in Mechanics’ Institutes 
or young men’s classes, without taking the shilling, and roaming 
thousands of miles after the schoolmaster who had evone abroad, 
The illiterate on the other hand do not eare for education, the 
thirst for knowledge being an artificial want which education 
itself must create. There remain then, only the many hundred 
men of fair edueation, great conceit, discontented mood, and 
irregular habits, who with indulgent euphemism are described 
as persons conscious of great but undeveloped capabilities, and 
of a valuable existence, in which present duty is neglected 
from a longing for pursuits worthy of their powers. We sub- 
mit that the Army is better without such men, and would 
quickly get rid of them. 

Of the three suggestions of Sir J. Outram we take exception 
chieily to the first, viz., the promotion of privates of high moral 
character and superior zeal, to the highest commands. Merely 
rare cases of extraordinary merit are not contemplated. ‘The 
qualifications for the re ward are, it is true, to be suflicient ly 
high to render it om ult of attainment ; but vet, they are to be 
moderate withal, so as to be obtained by the worthy, the able, 
the resolute, the ‘a strious. 

We augur ill of any systematic promotions of non-commissioned 
officers to Commissions in the Englis +h Army. Inthat Army there 
are tWo significant facts, viz., the r aree proportion of avricultur alla- 
bourers and militiame n, and the preterence, by soldiers themselves, 
of a commanding officer who maintains proper discipline. The 
first fact « xplains the strong desire of soldiers to be command- 
ed by gentlemen. This is a true instinct; for the English 
gentleman is the best type of humanity, and the desire to be 
commanded by him in preference, is near akin to loyalty to 
the Sovereign, the first Lady inthe realm. The second fact 
indicates the petty tyranny of non-commissioned officers when the 
reins of discipline, if loosely held by commissioned officers, fall 
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into their hands. It has beer well observed, NO OL1CerS ape so 
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‘severe, or have so little consideration for the feclings of so 
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as those who have risen from the ranks. ihe bonds Ol o 


ile 
} 

dicnce would ve snapped DV HUMmCrOUS PrOMOLIONS oO thys 

kind. 


Setting heroism against gentle birth, we would promote 


serjeants to conynissions for only distinguished field service, 
coupled with educational qualifications. [f the latter be wanting, 
the individual might be promoted to a new grade of S\ reant 
Major, ivirst Class, with treble the ordimary ] ay of the rank, and 
With a place for his name in the Army List. ihe reward would 


7 


Ing: it would not isolate the soldicr from his comrades, while 


be as substantial as an Mnusigney, but far more eratity 
giving lim honorable rank above them. 

These remarks embrace also the second proposition, viz. the 
gift of unattached Commissions to every non-commissioned 
otlicer who has done three years’ regimental duty as such, and 
who having graduated in a Senior Department of Instruction, 
shall pass certain educational tests We shall not rightly appre. 
hend the spirit of our military institutions if we convert the Army 
mto a huge grammar school, where the Sovereign, now the 
fountain of rank and honor, will be the distributor of prize Ena. 
signcies to diligent students. Idueation, or any degree of 
scholarship if an dispensable, should yet give but asecoudary, 
claim to advancement. Unattached Commissions like other nul 
tary rewards ought to mark the approbation by Government or by 
the Commander-in-Chicf, (as representing the Sovereign ) of distin- 
euished bravery, or signally faithful and honorable Service. Anyof 
these conditions being fulfilled, the educational test might then 
determine the expedicney of the promotion in the individual 
case ; but if we let it predominate we virtually displace the Sove- 
reign by the schoolmaster. 

And what shall we say to the employment of Unattached 
Knsigns and Lieutenants, as clerks and warrant officers but 
under the euphonious titles of Assistaut Secretary, Junmor Assis- 
tant to the Adjutant General, Junior Sub-Assistant Commissary, 
&e.% Simply that it would be a cruel caricature of our cousins 
in America where servants are © helps” and “ assistants,” and ol 
uncovenanted servants who long to sce their clerkships ga- 
zetted. 

The amiable weakness, if encouraged, would extend to the 
holders of “the numerous staff appointment prizes” for non. 
commissioned oflicers and privates, till the Audit Department, 
however skilled in mnemonics, would be puzzled to remember 
the salary of an Extra Officiating Sub-Deputy Assistant to the 
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Junior Assistant Commissary General. At length, some army 
reformer, fresh from the pages of Carlyle, would explode the 
monstrous sham, sweepme away the post of Assistant Seere- 
taries, ehunior Assistants, &e., with the besom of destruc- 
tion. 

We would by no means proseribe the appointment of non- 
commissioned officers to clerkships and higher situations m the 
uneovenanted service. There can be no better outlet from the 
ranks for men of education, wha, having been foreed by misfor- 
tune, or other eause, to enlist, may, by their steadiness, deserve 
advancement suitable to their abilitics. Gut on nomination to 
civil employ such men should quit the Army for ever; for, as 
a system, we would reserve European clerkships, and other 
civil appointments, for a class of men not in the Army but of 
them ; and we are persuaded that Sir J. Outram would acquiesce 
in our views. 

In Eneland and the Colonies the British soldier finds com- 
panionship in the civil population. Friendly chat and simple 
pleasures in humble homes where he is welcomed, relieve the 
monotony of barrack life. Dut in India how different is it! An 
army of cighty thousand Kuropeans is isolated, socially, 
amongst millions. If the soldier desire companionship out of 
his regiment he must seek it among a class of natives who 
enspare him im temptation, and minister to his vices. Wemust 
create a civil society for him im India, and must form it from 
his own class, his own flesh and blood. The means are at hand, 
In the Lawrence Asylum and other orphan institutions, sol- 
diers’ children receive an education superior to that of many 
subordinate clerks. Without reserving any proportion of ap- 
pointments for them, the policy of nominating them to clerk- 
slips, or other suitable oflices, as opportunity offered, might 
be impressed on all departments. ‘Their relationships in the ar- 
my, and consequent sympathies, would open their homes to 
steady well-behaved soldiers at the station, while their nurture 
and training could preserve them from the intemperate habits 
into which non-commissioned officers are apt to relapse in de- 
tached staff employments. ‘The soldiers would appreciate this 
kind provision for their offspring, which, yet, would not be more 
Kind than just; for a large number of them, from the rural popu- 
lation, are perhaps incapable of using the educational facilities 
afforded in our army schools, for qualifying for staff employ. 
hese men would be stirred with an honest pride and gratitude 
for their sons’ advancement, far more than for their own promo- 
tion. 

Thus have we shown both that Sir J. Outram’s expectations of 
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a better class of recruits are vain, and that the means by which 
he would attract them are objectionable. We have done this 
with the hope of weaning him from visionary projects, jn 
order that he may concentrate his efforts on the numerous 
other improvements for the soldier’s welfare, which he has 
recommended. We oiler this plea in extenuation of our free 
criticisms on a man to whose worth thousands pay a respect- 
ful homage. In the Minutes before us there is abundant proof 
how truly he is the soldiers’ friend, an ample explanation why 
they love him, and why, of all the Generals who led armies in the 
late war, he only was missed by the soldiers in the dinner given 
to the 74th Highlanders in Edinburgh, 

We are now to consider the means of attracting in large 
number, recruits not inferior to the present, and the agen- 
cies for making them contented, obedient, sober, industrious, 
in a word, good soldiers, and eventually good citizens. 

The men to whom we are to adapt our measures, the raw ma- 
terial of our rank and file, must be sought chiefly “in the agri- 
‘cultural and working classes, and in that large section ot the 
‘loose and idle population which cannot be said to strictly be- 
‘long to either, and yet partakes, in a measure, of both.” 

The motives or causes which prompt them to enlist are 

1. The pressure of temporary distress. About two-thirds 
are obtained from this cause. 

2. Temporary inebricty, thoughtlessness, the folly of youth. 

3. Domestic broils. 

4. Poverty, arising from unmitigated idleness, or from dis- 
inclination for the severe work required in industrial occupa- 
tions. 

5. Restless dispositions, unsettled habits, escape from the 
arm of the law. Ilence, the proportion of dissolute, disorderly, 
and criminal, among our recruits. 

Thus imptiled, the recruits come from the three divisions ot 
the United Kingdom, England furnishing more than Ireland 
and Scotland combined, and the last mentioned yielding the 
smallest number. Owing to the preponderance of the English 
element our measures should be adapted to the English la- 
bourer, his wants being on a higher scale than the Irishmans, 
and the innate feeling of tidiness, order, cleanliness, being 
stronger in the English than in the Scotch or Irish poor. | 

These facts afford a clue to our inquiry. The most significant 
among them is, that the vast majority of our recruits enlist 
from the pressure of temporary distress, or from motives of 
like temporary duration. When the brief excitement has 
passed away, these men, who enter the army from no special 
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love for the military profession, must be dissatisfied with any 
condition which may be inferior to their average lot in their 
former state of life; nay, in the ungenial climate of India, it 
should be superior, just as educated Kuropeans need higher 
pay in this country than at home or in the colonies. For the 
unsettled portion of the working classes who serve in the In- 
dian army we should therefore provide advantages equal to those 
of the operatives next above them in England. Those advan- 
tages are 

‘Ist. A certain scale of physical comfort, and the hope of 
improving it by steady habits of industry. 

Qnd. Educational facilities for both parents and children. 

3rd... Freedom to marry. 

4th. Freedom to change their scene of labor. 

‘To secure these advantages i in the Army, a regiment must be 
the counterpart of our civil organization, with only military 
discipline superadded. In civil life it is capital that organizes 
industry for the production of articles which, in improved wages, 
give to the producer his physical comforts, his social enjoy ments, 
and the happiness of home. In a regiment we must find a sub- 
stitute. There must be an organizer of industry with the brain 
to discover what products will be remunerative, or by what 
contrivances labor may be economized, and with the administra- 
tive power to direct different kinds of labor, assigning to each 
workman the task for which he is fitted. 

For such arrangements we must modify our antiquated 
views of a military organization, we must realize vividly that 
old things are passing away, that as our industrial hives, at 
home are becoming an army of volunteers, so our army must 
become an organized band of labourers. While the State, dis- 
trustful of the working classes, would not place arms in their 
hands, the people, with like suspicion, frowned on armed men 
who worked in no civil callings. But these j jealousies are pass- 
ing away. The standing army is being supplemented by a per- 
manent corps of volunteers s, and for the two to work har moniously 
they must be of homogeneous elements. Ilence, the motives 
whlch are potent, the natural affections which predominate, 
among our industrial poor must be directed, not stifled, educat- 
ed, not proscribed, in the Army. 

If this result can be attained, if the army without relaxing 
discipline can be a training school for industrious citizens, 
Who, on returning to civil “life will swell the roll of our 
armed volunteers, - it is a cheering fact that our recruits are 
drawn from the loose population — of the agricultural and 
manufacturing districts; that they are men whom our 
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hives of industry can spare with smaller inconvenience tha 
any other class. In this view the army may be made an ele- 
ment not only of national streneth but of our commerce ial por Ver, 
of our moral and social progress. Receiving brass, the army will 
return gold; borrowing from civil society its thoughtless members. 
the infirm of purpose, the Bohemians of the lower orders. it 
will return them after a while, to civil occupations, as citizens 
trained to industrious habits, imbued with respect for law 
aud order, and animated with loyalty to their Sovereign. Ip 


short, the whirligig of Time has brought its changes; the army 


once regarded as al teowneien nt of despotism, may now be em- 
ployed in educating the poor for the suttrage. 

We have slightly anticipated the conclusion we are aimine 
at; but it was expedient to unfold the scope of arguments which 
must branch out in many details. 

dueation, marriage, hopetul, cheerme (because remunera- 
tive) labour, with freedom to ‘en e the army after short service, 
are the subjects which we must now discuss. We ceive precedence 
to the first two because military prejudices are strongest against 
them (chiefly against the second); but the three are mutually 
com pl mentary. Knowledge without labour, generates conceit 
and discontent, the weeds we should least desire to see luxuriat- 
L the army. But applied knowledge, learning in the 
midst of toil, produces humility,—obedience. In working with 
men actively engaged as ourselves, we see minds superior to 
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ours, at least in some respects; so that no man, so engaged, can 
despise his tellows. ‘Toil also, from beine profitable in the de- 
eree that it is tributary to great interests, causes us to feel our 
own nothingness, to { ‘el it most when, by education, we per- 
ceive best the insignificance of our work, and the magni- 
tude of the interests which it serves. So again—save with 
rare natures—the labour that serves, or produces, or buys and 
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sells, and gets wain, lacks a humanizing motive when it is not 
exerted for a family, for ” wile, whose desire was turned to her 
husband when the law o bahouy Was imposed on man that he 
might minister to her, or hee children, whose angels come daily 
from beholding the face of their Father in Heaven to breathe a 
message of love on the bosoms that cherish the little ones. It 
we be in earnest about regimental workshops we will not repress, 
in the Army, the chief hum: anizing motives to toil. 

Not many years since, in our Army, the controversy be- 
tween ignorance and knowledge raged high, It was urged that 
learning softens the mind and unfits men for the use of arms, 
that the lower classes are more useful and virtuous when igno- 
rant, and soldiers more implicit in their obedience, less disposed 
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hy question the wisdom of their officers, less fitted to be the 
ringleaders in discontent or mutinous conduct, less obnoxious 
as privates to the jealousy of non-commissioned officers, than 
when educated. More than 200 years previously, the argu- 
ments on the other side had been summed up by Bacon. * LEx- 
perience,” he atlirmed, “doth warrant that both in persons and 
‘in times, there hath been a meeting and a concurrence in 
‘Jearning and arms, flourishing and excelling in the same men 
and the same ages. for, as for men, there cannot be a better 
nor the like instance, as of that pair, Alexander the Great, and 
Julius Cwsar the Dictator: whereot the one was Aristotle’s 
scholar in philosophy, and the other was Cicero’s rival in elo- 
quence; or if any man had rather call for scholars that were 
ereat generals, than generals that were great scholars, let him 
take ISpaminondas the Theban or Xenophon the Athenian : 
whereof the one was the first that abated the power of Sparta 
and the other was the first that made way to the overthrow 
of the monarchy of Persia. And ge concurrence Is yet more 
visible in times wig in persons, ‘ how much an age is a 
greater object thanaman. lor Poth in Keypt, Assyria, Per- 

, Grecia and * Ao the same times that are most renown- 
ee for arms, are likewise the most renowned for learning, so 
‘that the greatest authors and philosophers, and the greatest 
captains and governors have lived in the same ages. Neither 
can it otherwise be; for as in man the ripeness of strength 
‘ot the body and mind cometh much about an age, save that the 
‘strength of the body cometh somewhat the more early, so in 
states, arms and learning, whereof the one correspondeth 
to the body, the other to the soul of man, have a con- 
currence or near sequence in times. ** * Again, for that 
other conceit, that learning should undermine the reverence 
of laws and government, it is assuredly a mere depravation and 
calumny, without all shadow of truth. For to say that a blind 
custom of obedience should be a surer obligation than duty 
taught and understood, it is to aflirm, that a blind man may 
tread surer by a guide, than a secing man can by a light. And 
it is without all controversy that. learning doth make the 
minds of men gentle, generous, amiable, and pliant to go- 
vernment; whereas ienoranc e wlan them churlish, thwart, 
and mutinous; and the evidence of time doth clear this as- 
* sertion, considering that the most barbarous, rude, and un- 
learned times have been most subject to tumults, seditions, : and 
changes.” The evidence of later times, also, coupled modern 
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insti inces with these wise saws. ‘“ The result” savs Chambers, 


in his Ilistory of Scotland, *‘ of educating the people of Scot- 
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‘Jand, has been, not a greater irksomeness under a lowly eop- 
‘dition, as might, perhaps, be expected, but a greater power 
‘of enduring it—not a habit of insubordination to those placed 
‘by Providence in superior stations, but a tranquil sense of the 
‘ propriety of a gradation of ranks.” And, observed the (uar- 
terly Review in 1846, “how stand our scientific corps, in 
‘regard to intelligence and correct behaviour? We answer 
that nothing in all the world can surpass them. As regards 
general intelligence, it is greater and more universally diffused 
among these corps than in an equal number of persons belong- 
ing to the same station of life, seek for them in what part of 
England you mity. * The non-commissioned officers and 
privates of the regiments of Sappers and Royal Artillery con- 
stitute, we may venture to assert, the most respectable body 
‘of men in the British Army. [Exceptions of course occur, and 
‘on the score, of morals they are more numerous than could be 
‘wished ;—but there, not less than with reference to intellect, 
‘the rule is in the men’s favor.” Lastly, the advocates of 
education pressed their opponents with the dilemma that igno- 
rance when idle finds refuge in drunkenness, wluile a usual 
form of its activity is crime. 

And so knowledye triumphed as we see in the Army schools ; 
but the small expenditure on those schools commemorates 
also the obstinacy of the conflict—only to renew it perhaps ina 
different arena from that of argument. 

The results, heretofore, of Army education, have been am- 
biguous; having confirmed, partly the fears, and some of the 
expectations which are stated in the preceding argument. It 
drunkenness has slightly abated, and soldiers are more humaniz- 
ed, they are also more susceptible to wounds of the spirit which 
are hardest to bear. We have a fair exterior, in improved 
barracks, better rations, more varied amusements, for the sol- 
dier, These ought we to have done, but is there not a great 
deal, more important far, which we have left undone? Are no 
feelings of discontent and sedition rankling below the smooth 
surface? One, who is “not of those who enter the Army with 
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‘a bad character, and leave it with a worse,” thus speaks; “ I 


served as a private in the first corps in the profession ; not for 
any very lengthened period truly, but sufficiently long to 
become familiar with its general management, and to draw 
conclusions as to the management of other branches ol the 
military establishment, less favored than itself. 1 had many 
opportunities of gaining information with regard to the veneral 
routine of a soldier's life, and I made it my business to see® 
‘it, " "tell you there is not a more unhappy, nor a more 
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‘discontented class in this island than that which goes to 
make up the ranks of the British Army. low could it be 
otherwise? There is no use in hoodwinking the fact; for though 
‘you know it not, the conversation of the barrack rooms, with- 
out an exception, is neither complimentary to Government 
in the concrete, nor suggestive of a continuity of forbearance, 
but is revolutionary in the extreme. * * * It isa bold as- 
sertion to make, that the institution upon which we depend 
for protection is revolutionary at heart ;—but there is a com- 
fort in the conviction that there is a wide difference between 
what is inborn, and that which is merely superinduced,— 
between the spirit which would subvert order from a delight 
in anarchy, and the spirit which would seek but justice.” 
The extent of this feeling may be exaggerated, but there is 
reason to believe that it exists, and the fact is of serious signifi- 
cance; for progress, either in virtue or vice, is a law of our 
nature ;—we are not the same, but either better or worse, every 
year that we live. Hence this discontent will spread, unless 
encountered by moral agencies as subtle as itself, but more 
potent, just, and virtuous,—will spread from the educated, in 
the ranks, to the uneducated who receive evil impressions from 
their comrades because they are inaccessible, through ignorance, 
to moral suasion by their officers. 

To England this is more than a military question ; it affects her 
social state and polity, for discontent in the Army would breed 
sedition in the country. The Army Service Act of 1847, limited 
the infantry soldier's engagement to ten years, with two years’ 
extra service if required by the State. The first contracts 
under the Act expired only in 1859, and now, large numbers 
will be annually discharged. As yet, only their passage home has 
troubled the financier ;—but if they return to civil life soured 
in temper, embittered against their rulers, unfitted for 
industry, confirmed idlers, steeped in immorality, great will be 
the anxiety of the statesman. This tide of discontent, this 
stream of sedition, this current of immorality, steadily setting in 
from the Army, would wear away the foundations of society. 

What is the remedy? Shall we stay our hand,-- withdraw 
from the contest,—confess that Bacon was wrong—restore thie 
reign of ignorance? We cannot do it if we would—we must 
encounter the forces of evil, or they will destroy us where we 
stand. Drunkenness and crime, twin born of ignorance, and 
more terrible than discontent, would be unmanageable in a hun- 
dred thousand Kuropean soldiers among the alien. races of a 
subject population. ‘This mass if dulled to insensibility by 
ignorance will be unwieldy ; but if it be instinct with life, intelli- 
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evence, and virtue, its impulses will respond to the motives of its 


commanders, rendering to them a willing obedience. In war, 
said Napoleon, the moral force is to the physical as three to one. 

But how is it that our Army Schools have not verified the 
aphorisms of Bacon, have failed to teach our soldiers the lesson 
in which our well ordered citizens have proved apt scholars, viz,, 
in whatever state of life they are, therewith to be content ? 
The question is best answered by another ; have we who miss 
Bacon’s conclusion acted on his premiss, that “duty taught-and 
understood,” is “a surer obligation than a_ blind custom of 
obedience :’— have we, sO quick to fear if the soldier be not 
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content, been prompt to alleviate the circumstances of that 
state of life in which with strong natural affections he 1s to be con- 
tent ? 

The following statistics of army education in 1858 do not 
meet Bacon’s requirement of * duty taught and understood.” 
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The figures are not cheering. More than two-fifths cannot 
write, and more than a fifth cannot even read. ‘The 35,088 who 
can read but cannot write, consist, perhaps, of men who have 
forgotten all save the letters they learnt before enlistment, or 
before dismissal from drill. With this imperfect education they 
cannot think connectedly or follow an argument. ‘They receive 
implicitly what they sce in print. Reading is but an additional 
organ for conveying to their untutored reason the perceptions 
of other minds, and for transmitting through them, to those who 
cannot read, the seditious teachings of the agitator against class 
distinctions. 

Nor in the next superior class, viz., in the 87,662 who can 
read and write, have we the assurance of an education that 
humanizes. Comprising all the non-commissioned officers in the 
Army, and the candidates for that rank, the scholarship of this 
class chiefly consists, it is to be feared, in the ability to read a 
legible manuscript, write correctly from dictation, and apply the 
elementary rules of Arithmetic. 
These results are not what we should expect from the fitness? 



































of the regimental schoolmaster to impart a higher scholarship, 
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and from the ample leisure (which soldiers, anxious to improve 
themselves, could convert into the learned leisure) of barrack life. 
Thev denote the want of incentives to stady which abound in civil 


life. 


With less leisure, but the like instruction, the labouring 


classes that enjoy equal physical comforts with our soldiers, are 
better informed, and have a stronger desire to improve them- 


selves, 


in our common life, the incitements to study are various, but 
they may be summed up in one word, opinion; the opinion of 
we are young,—of the elder boys, whom 
we emulate as we grow older,—of our teacher, at all times,—of 
educated women who give to the socicty in which we breathe 


parents, 


our adult life, the grace and refinement of literary culture. 


when 


In 


all these cases the motive is ennobling, being unselfish, or other- 
wise addressed to our better nature, which, thus evoked, lifts 
us, step by step, into sympathy with the good and great, till 


we love knowledge for its own sake. 
tives are present to the soldier. 


But none of these mo- 
[le is instructed when an adult, 


and by a schoolmaster from his own class, for a state of life in 
which, generally, the women are either illiterate or have been 


educated above their station. 


His only inducements are pro- 


motion to non-commissioned officer, or to detached employ. The 
latter is of little moral benefit, because the cramming for a situa- 
tion, as in our native schools, brings little of moral discipline ; 
while both inducements embarrass the schoolmaster who is de- 
prived of his principal means of forming character, when his 
best students are drafted to staff employ, or, as non-commission- 
ed officers, are obliged to keep aloof from privates. 
We have endeavoured to strip Army Education as it is, of 
any great pretensions to moral influence, because error on this 


point would be a fatal delusion. 


Shams may be tolerated in our 


artificial society, or to a small extent in our civil polity ; but 
their prevalence in the Army would only conceal the brewing 
of hellish ingredients into a mixture which may enervate our 


military strength, and ultimately destroy our national life. 


At the same time we shall fail to discover or appreciate the 
true remedies unless we hold education to be of the same im- 
portance as the Articles of War, in maintaining the discipline 


and morale of the Army. 


With such a conviction, the authori- 


ties might consider the expediency of 1st, a superior class of Army 
Schoolmasters, 2nd, moral and material inducements to the sol- 
dier, to be educated. 
As instructors of youth, and in the mere power of teaching 
Particular studies to soldiers, our trained schoolmasters are ad- 
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mirable; but their moral influence over adult pupils of the elass 
from which they themselves were taken must be weak. We 
see this exemplified in parallel cases. The discipline in a class, 
generally suffers under a master who may have been promoted 
to it from the highest form in the same school ; and again, “ no 
‘ officers are so severe, or have so little consideration for the fee]- 
‘ings of soldiers, as those who have risen from the ranks.” But 
when an educated gentleman, whether teacher or clergyman, is 
brought into intimate converse with the minds of our rough 
soldiery, there is much in the contact of his civilisation with 
their untutored natures, to interest his imagination, awaken his 
sympathy, excite his respect for traits of character, or for qualities 
of heart, in which our refinement is deficient, to produce, in 
fact, an enthusiasm for the soldier’s welfare which can rarely 
animate another teacher from whom the moral problems, so 
fascinating to the one, are concealed by the force of habit. 

We do not, therefore, disparage the trained schoolmasters in 
recommending a superior class of teachers. We need both; the 
one for a primary, the other for a senior school, in each regi- 
ment. Nay, we have no choice in the matter unless we inter- 
mit our educational efforts for some years. The demands of 
fifty or sixty additional Muropean corps, and of schools in the 
hills, for soldiers’ children, will far exceed the supply of trained 
teachers, of the present class ; but a higher order of men, on the 
pay and allowances, and with the rank, of regimental pay- 
masters or quartermasters, could be readily obtained. ‘The 
need for such men to assist, also, the studies of officers who may 
be candidates for staff employ, is obvious. 

We have adverted to schools in the hills for soldiers’ children. 
On this subject we would cite the opinion of Dr. Julius Jet- 
freys, which might be supported by an array of authorities. 
* The children of the soldiery of European blood, if retamed in 
‘India, ought all of them to be reared on the Himalaya, Neil- 
‘cherry, and similar hills, affording elevations not under five 
‘thousand, and, where available, of six or seven thousand feet. 
‘The children might be brought down once a year, during the 
‘two coldest months, to visit their parents. * * Few children 
‘of pure English blood can be reared in the plains of India, and 
‘of that few the majority have constitutions which might cause 
‘them to envy the lot of those who die in their childhood. 
‘The mortality of barrack children is appalling, especially m 
‘the months of June, September, and October. At Cawnpore 
‘from twenty to thirty have died in one month. In short, the 
‘soldiery leave no descendants of unmixed blood. Of the half 
‘million of soldiers who have gone out to India, where are all 
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‘their legitimate descendants of pure English blood, who by 
‘this time wouid have multiplicd into a numerous population if 
‘born in New Zealand, Canada, or Oregon? * * Let myriads 
‘of feeble voices from little graves, scattered through India’s 
‘arid plains, supply the melancholy answer * here.’” Moreover, 
the dearness of necessaries makes it difticult for the soldier in a 
regiment to provide sufficient food trom his child’s subsistence 
allowance of Rs. 2-8 a month. 

Girls entering their sixth, and boys their seventh year, might 
be sent to the hill schools, being till then instructed, or rather, 
amused, in regimental infant schools; for we would keep the 
children, for those early years, in their corps, that, non Angli 
sed angelt, they may shed around them, the innocence of 
happy natures, a fragrance that shall remain even after they 
go to their new home in the mountains, carrying with them 
loving thoughts of their parents, and tender memories of the 
toil, the hardships, and (for the future, let us hope) the cheerful- 
ness, withal, of their humble homes. 

But in these hill schools a stringent rule should restrain en- 
thusiastic teachers, on one point, though their zeal be allowed 
free course in other directions. ‘The girls should not be educat- 
ed above the standard of regimental schools. _1n common life, 
boys’ schools excel, those for girls. This is as it should be, 
though many complain of it ; for woman’s position in society is 
not independent but derived, not self-sustained, but supported 
by the arm of a father, husband, or brother. If that arm 
be struck down by the dispensations of Providence she may 
have a heart-wearying struggle for life, or, if it be withdrawn 
for her misconduct, she sinks into shame and disgrace such as 
self-sustained man does not incur for greater guilt. Thus de- 
pendant on man, sympathy with his better nature is the atmos- 
phere in which her soul exercises itself in goodness ; while her 
moral growth is stunted, her sweet unselfish spirit perverted, 
the fount of her natural affections dried up, if to separation 
from parents be added an education above theirs, and that 
ef respected friends, causing her thoughts not to be as their 
thoughts, her people not to be as their people, and, we must add, 
her God, worshipped with a cold heart, not to be as their God, 
unless a happy marriage provide for her a merciful escape from 
this inversion of the order of nature, in which she loves little, 
and cares not much to appreciate, the parents who begot her, 
who suffered for her, and who support her. 

For these reasons, pacé the doctors, girls in the hill schools 
should return in their twelfth or thirteenth year to finish their 
education in their corps, which would contain four schools, viz., 
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a Senior and a Primary Department for soldiers, an Infane 
school, and a superior Grammar school for girls. }rom this cen- 
tre, influences should snap ite to improve the soldie ry. Are the 
encouraged now to see the Intant school at work 2 The sight, 
in sume at least, adele stir deep emotions, causing their hearts 
to vibrate with strange harmonies that could only find expres- 
sion in a purer see Or again, girls from the hill schools, grown 
in the second generation to mothers, would, with their daugh.- 
ters, and a train of old and young foain the regiment, frequent 
the lecture and the concert room. ‘Thus micht ventle influen- 
ces steal over the pupils in our adult schools, inducing them to 
prize for its own sake the knowledge which receives an intelli- 
gent appreciation from thei fair ones. And “ Tlope, the charm- 

, lingers still behind; we would invoke her aid by short- 
ening by two years the period for discharge, to well- behaved 
soldiers of a certain degree of scholarship. 

Substantial inducements to educate himself, might also be 
provided tor the soldier. Well-behaved men in a regiment are 
distinguished by good conduct badges and superior pay; we 
advocate a like, if not a superior distinction, additional te good 
conduct rewards, for the well-behaved scholar. An extra pay 
of 2 rupees amonth for a limited number of privates, including all 
lance corporals, of 3) rupees for corporals, and of 6 rupees for 
sense ants, in addition to pay while serving in the regiment, and 

» pension on discharge, might be allowed for three degrees of 
tessa, but to those only who continue ei their corps. 
A ribbon or a medal, to be worn, conspicuously, by the possessor, 
should accompany the reward. It would mark his intellectual 
superiority among his compeers, would, unlike the degrees of 
the Calcutta University, testify also to moral character, and 
ela be his passport to the society that may be formed by the 
systematic employment of soldiers’ children in subordinate civil 
otlices. In their humble sphere, the soldie ry would regard the 
distinction with the same feeling that degrees i in Le nelish Uni- 
versities are reg arded by the ric Phe classes. The rew onde would 
also strengthen the hands of the schoolmaster; his best stu- 
dents, no longer deserting him for stall employ, would remain 
to improve their own char: acter in the responsible trusts of non- 
commissioned oflicers, to exemplify the benelits of education, 
to diffuse a taste for re ading, and to abate the galling tyranny, 
or to suppress the foul, contamin: iting langui awe, of ignorant non- 
commissioned officers. But although there was much order 

‘and regularity in a military point of view, among the old soldiers, 
‘their conduct in other respects was frequently abomin: able, 
‘and their language of so foul a character, as almost to make 
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‘my blood curdle and my flesh creep when I recallit. In many 
‘instances the lips of serjeant and private teemed alike with 
‘polludion, and their horrible oaths and execrations, coupled 
‘with expressions of obscenity, pained my ears tenfold more 
‘than the shrill screaming of the troops of jackalls that came 
‘nightly from the graves and tombs, to prey upon the offal of the 
‘camp. Still, strange as it may seem, I soon became habituat- 
‘ed to all this, and their language grew daily less and less offen- 
‘sive, from constantly hearing it, until finally | begun to im- 
‘ bibe the grossness of those around me in spite of myself. Such 
‘is the banetul influence of example.” (Camp and Barrack 
Life.) 

We disregard the objection that the non-commissioned staff 
of departments would suffer by our keeping the best men 
with their regiments. ‘Phe Army must not be sacrificed to the 
stall, whose sole purpose is to maintain the discipline and morale 
of the Army. Moreover, the minor departmental stall in ques- 
tion, might be advantageously recruited from the hill schools for 
soldiers’ children, a measure which would go far to check waste, 
extravagance, and peculation, in the lower grades of the Public 
Works and Army Commissariat Departments. 

bat our Educational measures will be defective without a 
Music Class. It could be easily formed under the Regimental 
Bandmaster. The population from which our recruits are drawn, 
have evineed a decided taste for music, and we should turn the 
feeling to account in the education of adults. The facts and 
arguments on this subject, are, however, best stated in the words 
of the Rev. EF. D. Maurice. ** Of all experiments in English 
‘education, beyond comparison the most successtul has been that 
‘for dittusing a knowledge of music, and a love of music, among 
‘our people. ‘The Mechanics’ institutes have attracted a few men 
‘here and there, and those generally not mechanics ; the classes 
‘of Mr. Hullah have brought thousands together, of both sexes, 
‘in London and in every part of England. Every order, down 
‘to the lowest, has felt the impulse. * * There have been in- 
‘dications in various quarters that a craving both for instrumen- 
‘tal and vocal music has been awakened among mechanics in 
‘London and the provinces, indications which I believe we ought 
‘to consider as distinctly providential. lew persons have less 
‘motive to estimate them highly than I have; few, from utter 
‘ignorance of the whole subject, would be more inclined to over- 
‘look them. But it is impossible not to confess that they are 
‘the most significant facts which have yet come under our no- 
‘tice, facts which from their strangeness and their inconsistency 
‘with all our anticipations require to be reflected on. Music 
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‘will never, surely, occupy the most conspicuous place in any good 
scheme of hiession. But it it has taken stronger hold ot + ana 
‘whom we desire to educate, than any other “study has done 
especially if it has laid hold of them when we thought thas 
any other study was more in agreement with their previous 
tastes and habits of mind, there must be something in it which 
‘imay help us to vadetstand what is needed in all studies, some- 
thing which may deepen “me widen our thoughts respecting 
the nature of education itself. ** TY understai nd this ques- 
tion nightly, you must put yourse ‘Ives in the place, not e Xactly 
“of some utterly dull and incapable listener like myself, but, of 
‘some simple clown, all whose work has been of the roughest 
kind, but who has had a father and mother, perhaps a wile and 
children, and who possesses the strange power which it has 
‘never occurred to him to think about, of recollecting that which 
‘has been in his own life, of anticipating that which shall be. 
‘Very strange! This clown is a creature that looks betore and 
‘after. All “the economy of his existence 1s adapted to one pos- 
‘sessing these faculties; he is descended from those who are in 
‘their graves; those are climbing his knees who will be play- 
‘ing or working on this earth when. he is in his grave. I can- 
not tell what these strange sounds, so unlike the ordinary 
‘discourse which he hears “when talking about the weather, 
‘or buying and selling in the market, mean to him; but | 
am quiet sure it has “something to do with these mcmories, 
‘and hopes, and fears of his ; that it joins itself to a number 
of vague feelings which he has had about other days, and 
‘about faces which he has seen and hands which he has press- 
ed; that it gives them a kind of distinctness which they 
had not before. I cannot explain how this comes to pass, 
‘and I am sure he could not. The music speaks to something 
‘within him which the ordin ary language : does not speak to, 
something more near to his own very self, touching wires 
‘which that language does not reach, and making them vibrate.” 
The memory and ‘hope, which the music stirs within him,— 
“this memory, which the ancients called the mother of arts, 
‘may not be that, but a very vulgar, simple thing, which we can 
“all define and understand ; this Hope, with ‘which not only 
‘the bloom but the substance of our being seems to be involved, 
¢ ‘may , When it is submitted to a satisfactor y analysis, shrink into 
‘a very obvious, intelligible, unmarvellous quality. But I am 
‘not speaking ot either in this refined state ; | am speaking of 
* them as they rise in the heart of a day labourer. To him they 
‘are wonderful, and the music which mingles so curiously and 
‘intricately with them is wonderful also. It must’ depend I 
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‘suppose, very much upon the case of those who provide it for 
‘him, whether it shall awaken only some slight and momentary 
‘titillation of pleasure, or the deepest and most energetic 
‘thoughts; whether it shall be impressed into the service of his 
‘ordinary habits of thinking, and acting and receive its shape 
‘and hue from them, or shall be instrumental in raising them 
‘and giving them a nobler form and brighter coloring ; whether 
‘it shall be the vision of an occasional luxury which the rich man 
‘may enjoy to surfeiting—he only at rare intervals—or whe- 
‘ther it shall speak to him of a divine order which was before 
‘the discords of earth began, which works on in the midst of 
‘them, and into which the pure of heart, who prefer their hu- 
‘man heritage to any other, may freely enter, yet, even the 
‘vulgarest street music is an education to the hearts of those 
‘who stand at the doors of pestilential dwellings to listen to it. 
‘Till that day which shall unseal all pent-up words and reveal 
‘the secrets of all hearts, it may not be known what thoughts 
‘have been stirred up in human spirits by sounds that fell utter- 
‘ly dead upon our ears ; what authentic tidings of invisible things 
‘came to them through those channels when other avenues seemed 
‘to be closed; what awakenings of conscience, what aspirations 
‘after truths never yet perceived, what search for treasures that 
‘had been lost.” What pulsations, throbbings, beginnings, of a 
higher life, which with the vivifying influences of education may 
renovate the whole man. “I have only justified the musical 
‘education on the ground that it arouses men, shut up in the 
‘dreariest mechanical employments, even sunk in moral debase- 
‘ment, to a feeling of their spiritual existence, to the conscious- 
‘ness of belonging to another economy than that which is con- 
‘versant with the making or selling of commodities.” 

In showing the benign influences, on both married and single, 
which may radiate from soldiers’ families, we have advanced, 
by one step, our argument for soldiers’ marriages. But the 
subject has a wider range. In the words of Sir C. Napier, 
“it affects the health, morality, and strength of our Army in 
‘various ways, such as desertion, population, and other points.” 
It affects the stamina, both physical and moral, of our working 
classes, and our people,—the temper of a nation that to be con- 
tented must be virtuous,—the propagating or the spawning 
power, which is the military, the naval, the commercial, the colo- 
nizing power, of the British race. 

The Army withdraws from civil society nigh 300,000 men, 
and prohibits all, except a small percentage, from marrying. 
The natural proportion of females to males does not however con- 
form to the military code, and surplus females are driven to 
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prostitution, who as soldiers’ wives might have kept their fs. 
bands sober, and brought up a robust offspring. But these 
victims of our Army system unconsciously inflict on it a just 
retribution. By demoralizing the poor, and sowing the seeds 
of disease among our labouring classes, and in our recruitins 
depots, they debase the progeny of the nation, and swell the 
invaliding rolls of the Army, and will gradually become 
the means of sending to it recruits worse tempered, because 
worse favored, than the strong stalwart men who gained its 
reputation for prowess. The mass of evil must grow too in 
volume as it rolls. ‘The soldiers annually discharged will in- 
crease the wages of prostitution, and consequently its num- 
bers; men who in the Army were permitted to be incontinent, 
rather than to marry, cannot, when confirmed in vice, preter 
the holy estate of matrimony. These are not mere conjectures, 
facts support our views. Let us view them first where we can 
regard them without prejudice, viz. among ‘the French. In the 
high ratio of soldiers to the working population, in the large 
numbers that are drawn to the army, only to return after a term 
of years, with unsettled habits, to civil society, the English and 
French Armies now closely resemble one another ;—if the cons- 
cription create a difference it is in favor of the French Army, 
where the mixture of all classes in the ranks, gives a restraining 
influence to the educated over the ignorant. ‘The standard 
height of recruits has been greatly lowered in the French 
Army, for the population is being exhausted by two causes, viz. 
the conscription which prevents marriages and a feeling in 
French society which works out the same results as prostitu- 
tion, and the restriction on marriages. ‘‘ The massacres of the 
‘first Revolution, and the wars of Napoleon, may sufliciently 
‘account for the diminution of the French population up to a 
‘recent date, but a new cause is now in operation, tending 
‘powerfully to the same result. The old frugality of the 
‘French has been banished by the present régime, and luxury 
‘and extravagance are now the prevailing habit. Saving and 
‘hoarding are at an end, and people live up to their means, 1 
‘not beyond their means. One prudence only is observable, 
‘and that is, in avoiding the charges incidental to a number ot 
‘children. The saying so common in England ‘ where Heaven 
‘sends mouths it sends meat’ is unknown in France, and the 
‘number of mouths to be fed is adjusted strictly to the means 
‘of feeding them. A husband and wife have one or two children, 
‘or none at all, as The Times observes, according to their 
‘ideas of what they can afford. Of course then, in proportion 
‘to the enlarged expenditure for objects of luxury and sow 38 
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‘the circumscribed space for the nursery. * Every thing 
‘eannot be afforded. A choice must be made, and we see what 
‘it iss The preferred issue of the French couple are their own 
‘favourite pleasures, dress, equipages, good living, gambling. 
‘Children would narrow the means for these enjoyments, or 
‘leave for them no means whatever, therefore children are not 
‘born to curtail their parents’ pleasures, and the want of them 
‘is not felt where all is grown to the gratification of vanit 
‘and the senses. * * ‘The evil is not confined to the wealthy 
‘classes; it descends through all classes with the modification 
‘of circumstances. The shopkeeper and his wife, the artizan 
‘and his wife, are all for the vanities and enjoyments within 
‘their reach as much as the millionaire and his wife. The oe- 
‘cupation for the thoughts, which politics once provided being 
‘gone, the general pursuit now is pleasure, and the means of 
‘obtaining it by hook or by crook, generally on the miry field 
‘of the Bourse. In such a state of things there must be a 
‘tendency to every sort of degeneracy, moral and physical ; and 
‘we may expect to see the French nation, under the sway of 
‘its present intensely selfish vices, dwindling more than under 
‘the guillotine of the Terrousts or the desultory wars of the first 
‘Napoleon. Her declining population is the reproachful. record 
‘against her.” 

For involving England in a like reproach, there is no surer 
means than prostitution, the correlative of an enforced celibacy 
in the Army. Let us consider the facts. In England and 
Wales there were about 450,000 abandoned unfortunates, and 
among them a large class of widows and others, of whom a well 
informed authority says ;—‘‘ They often have to seek a mainte- 
‘nance for helpless orphans, or if the wives of soldiers, by the 
‘unnatural rules of the service separated from their husbands, 
‘they are left to struggle with abject poverty, suffering with 
‘their offspring, privations heart-rending to contemplate, their 
‘anticipations still, and ever, wretchedness, their only hope the 
‘grave.” The most abandoned of the females swarm in thou- 
sands at our naval and recruiting stations, “ congregating wher: 
‘ever men are to be found in the greatest number, and especi- 
‘ally courting those in the service of the Crown who may be 
‘dissevered from chaste wives, or prohibited from lawful wed- 
‘lock, by those laws and usages which are a curse to the com- 
“munity.” In Woolwich hospital, alone, from 1837 to 1857, 
there were 31,003 admissions from venereal diseases. But 
these observations refer to England ; and we have yet to realize 
the grosser temptations of eighty thousand European sol- 
diers in India. Here is a description of oriental vice. ** The truth 
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‘is, your heathen is not only vicious, but plunges dee p into the 
‘very depths of vice. Vice is not an indulgence simp ly, 


‘ 


it is 
also a horrible mystery; heathen, and especially oriental ne. 


ture, is not content with the indulgence, but dives into th, 
mystery. It goes behind the veil, it penetrates into the sane. 
tuary, it searches the inner di »pths and recesses, it makes dis- 
coveries in the horrible interior, it follows up the subje ct and 
‘goes into abominable subtleties and refinements of vice, from 
‘ whic h Christian nature even in its worst examples shrinks 
‘back. ‘There is something insatiable about heathen vice, and 
especially oriental vice; it falls unless it is in progress, is al- 
‘ways penetrating further, and going beyond its present self, 
And this is true especially of these two great de partments of 
vice,—lust and cruelty. Who can sound the de ‘pths of oriental 
licence in these two fields? What a horrible shape does ven- 
geance assume in the oriental mind; what epicurean refine- 
ments of pain; what exquisite tortures ; what subtle agonies 
has it suggested; what an intricate and acute development it 
has given to the subject; what a luxury of cruelty has it dived 
into, brooding pleasurably over its victim, watching the pro- 
cess of suffering, and fostering with tender care the prec ion 
seed of hatred, as if it were loth to bring it too soon to matu- 
rity, even by the death of the object. ‘This is the mystery of 
cruelty; We forbear to enter into another mystery connected 
with the other department of vice just mentioned. The mys- 
tery of oriental lust need not be alluded to, to raise horror 
‘and awe, as at the idea of something indescribable and inex- 
plicable, we cannot say swpernatural.” 

In the depths of this extreme licentiousness our European 
soldiers are plunged by native women; till sin when it hath 
conceived bringeth forth drunkenness and de sspair, and deep 
cursings, from hearts which trace their ruin to the restriction 
on soldiers’ marriages. The returns of crime and disease, in a 
regiment show a much heavier proportion of unmarried than of 
married, proving incontestably that the men who have wives are 
infinitely better soldiers; for the restraint of Christian marriage 
on animal passion, and the purer feelings of the wife, moderate 
the grossness of rough natures, induce self-control and self-ab- 
negation, create in a word the sanctity of manners which is 4 
strong extern: al defence of virtue, while the chartered liber- 
tinism in the ranks, arising from our military usages, generates 
selfishness and self-indulgence, (sources of ill- temper and crime,) 
ene men who, above all classes, should bear each other’s bur- 
dens, 


To woman, so helpful to the clergyman and the schoolmaster: 
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—to this her influence in purifying the moral atmosphere and 
spreading a cheerful contented spirit around her,—we must assign 
a foremost place in our Army Reform, or else, all other mea- 
sures for the soldiers’ benefit will be nugatory. We read this 
lesson in our history of the class from which he is taken, the 
class that multiply marriages in proportion as their wages in- 
crease. ‘** There is a true interest now awakened in the wel- 
‘fare of country labourers, which, beginning by providing 
‘better schooling, is now directed to their bodily health and 
‘their homes. It may seem that provision for their physical 
‘wants should have come first, but we believe that precedence 
‘has been well given to the spiritual and moral nature. The 
‘labourer, by his schooling, has become far better fitted to appre- 
‘ciate the comforts of an improved home. He wants, now, a 
‘place for his books, and his bureau, and his arm chair, posses- 
‘sions not dreamt of fifty years ago. Ilis wife can make use 
‘both of the oven and the boiler, for little daily luxuries beyond 
‘bread and washing, and he has means for purchasing a third 
‘bed-stead. To have given the boon of a well built cottage to 
‘the course unlettered hind of the last century would have 
‘often been casting pearls before swine, as is literally the case 
‘in Ireland, where the best room is allotted to the pig.” Here, 
the wife is the presiding genius that gives a zest to home com- 
forts; and so, too, the sums spent in lodging the soldier will 
avail little, if not supplemented by a liberal expenditure in edu- 
cating him, while both Suuis will be half wasted unless we 
multiply married men’s quarters, remove the restriction on 
their numbers, and so bring married and single, alike, with- 
in reach of home influences, and of the sanctity of manners, 
The cost of additional barrack room will be met by the decrease 
of hospital charges and crime both in the Army and in the 
home population, while the moral results will repay a thousand- 
fold the extra cost of passages and of removing families from 
one station to another. In fact the last objection has been un- 
tenable ever since convicts’ families have been conveyed with 
them by thousands, to the penal settlements, at the public ex- 
pense, 

Nevertheless, the reform is condemned by many military 
authorities who look to the difficulty of managing soldiers’ wives, 
and to their connivance in bringing liquor into barracks, The 
objection is rooted in the present degraded state of the soldiery, 
and will diminish under the ameliorating influences we have 
considered. It may be corrected, also, by providing proper 
means of subsistence for soldiers’ families. ‘This, however, belongs 
to the next division of our subject; here we will only note 
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that the monthly subsistence allowance for the soldier's yw 
was reduced from eight rupees to the present rate of five rupees 
when the cost of his own ration, now exceeding fen runees q 
month, was only 6) rupees. 

Why, then, should a reform, in the interests of morals and of 
the public weal, be longer hindered by prejudices which the 
advancing tread of time must trample in the dust? In 1857-5s, 
Providence consolidated British rule in India, by placing it 
more exclusively in british hands, in those who, as having been 
enlisted for physical soundness aud vigour, can propagate the 
best types ot the Dritish race. Why, then, should not the 
words go forth from our Government to its Muropean soldiery, 
increase, and multiply, and replenish this land of India, and 
subdue it, as well by the industrial organizations of yourselves 
and families in peace, as by your prowess in war. 

It is patent to reflecting men that employment for the soldier's 
vacant hours would diminish drunkenness, but the mass of the 
soldiery may not perceive this, or seeing it they may shut their 
eyes to the light. As most of them enlisted from a distaste for 
steady industry, the mere formation of regimental workshops, 
instead of correcting their idle habits, might only revive former 
courses, viz. intervals of work, with longer intervals of drunken- 
ness or debauchery. We must, therefore, stimulate them by 
hope, the hope of increasing their pension or of buying their dis- 
charge with the savings of industry, husbanded for them in a 
Saving’s Bank, or in a Government Assurance Fund. But the 
work which shall be adequate to sustain this hope must be con- 
stant, remunerative, and varied, so that the unskilled as well as 
the skilled, all who wish to escape from the present or to lay by 
for the future, may have sufficient work, and sufficient profit 
from their toil, to speed the day of their discharge, or to increase 
the provision for their old age. Now, this requires a high or- 
ganization of labour, to which our officers are unequal, and which 
in civil life, is effected by the capitalist, trained to his work, 
and whose faculties are sharpened by self-interest. In place of 
the capitalist we must have in each regiment an organizer ol 
labour, like Mr. Williams of the Jubbulpore School of Industry, 
to push the products of labour in the best markets, to allot 
hundreds of workmen each to his own specialty, and to be 
watchful of expedients, or of the ever multiplying mechani 
cal inventions, for saving labour. Thus only, can work in 
a regiment become general, for the mass of the soldiery are 
agriculturists, weavers, or other inferior workmen, Extensive 
employment for them depends on labour saving machines. 
Government tor instance might order that clothing for the 
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whole army be made up in European corps, and that iron work, 
leather, wood, and sailmaker’s work, from other de ‘partments, 
be provided in abundance for the Io suropean soldier; but without 
machines, only a smail number in a regiment could profit by the 
orders ; nay the demand might cease from an insuflicient com- 
Jement of tailors, shoemakers, sawyers, blacksmiths, ear penters, 
and other artificers. With mac hice on the other hand, private 
orders as well as Government demands could be executed. 
Take for illustration the sewing machine, which could fully 
employ any number of soldiers’ {: amilies, and male labour besides, 
The better sort of these machines can make almost eve ry thing 
for which the needle or awl is used; upper and under clothing 
for both sexes, mitts, gloves, caps, boot and shoe-closing, 
harness, saddlery, carriage furniture, hats, trunks, carpet bags, 
sacks, sails, &c. ** In short an ordinary shuttle machine will stiteh 
‘equally well, cither a shirt collar, or a leather trace for harness, 
‘and can be applied to every sort of tailoring or shoe-work,” pro- 
ducing stitches from four to forty in an inch, in a moment, and 
seams of every desired curve and angle. * The only parts ofa 
‘coat which cannot vet be sewed by the machine are the button 
‘holes, and sewing on the buttons.” Again ;—cotton spun by 
water power is superior to the product of steam power; and 
mills for cotton, flax, or flour, moved by wind or water power, 
might diversify the remunerative employ ments of the soldiers, 
loc ality or other considerations determining the choice of the 
work Stone-cutting, weaving, dyeing, and other occupations, 
will suggest themselves to residents in the Upper Provinces. 
Dyeing especially invites the application of Muropean skill and 
labour, under organizers of industry aided by the intelligent coun- 
sel of medical officers of European corps.‘ In favor “of the In- 
‘dian art of dyeing much has been said which a close inquiry 
‘ will not bear out. Cotton hav ing been for ages the fabric of dress, 
‘and coloured cotton petticoats worn by all females but those of 

rank, while nature has been lavish towards this country in the 
‘supply of dyes, it might have been expected that the dyeing and 
‘printing of cotton eoods would have been brought to a ‘high 
‘state of perfection in India; that every effort would, aves ago, 
‘have been made by the native dyers to fix durably the splen- 
‘did dyes their country affords. But the same sleepy adhe. 
‘rence to custom is marked in this as in all other trades. Their 
‘ignorance and waste of the materials they act upon, and of 
‘their own labour, is shown in almost every part of a native 
‘dye- work. ‘Their mordants are of uncertain composition, and 
‘badly applied. Black and red are their only very durable 
‘colours. Their blue dyeing of cotton is so ill performed, that 
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a few washings reduce the colour of native blue goods from the 
‘deepest to the lightest shade. The reason is that in this, the 
land of indigo, its use Is not thoroughly understood, The blue 
vat is not properly made, being more a suspension than proper 
solution of the dye, which does not undergo deoxidation, the 
‘apparent change upon which its solubility depends in the Eng. 
‘lish blue vat.” We borrow this illustration from Dr. Julius 
Jeflreys, whose work on the British Army in India abounds 
with suggestions which if applied by regimental organizers of 
industry, would make even the dissolute and drunken among 
our $oldiery the civilisers of the Kast. The requisite build. 
ings and dead stock should be provided by Government; the 
results would justify the expense, as the outlay could be 
repaid by the soldiers from the proceeds ct their industry. 
A fair division of profits between them and the superinten- 
dent might be easily arranged. Until a conviction for drunk- 
enness the soldier might retain his money; but thereafter he 
should be allowed to work only on the condition that the whole, 
or apart of his earnings may, at the discretion of his command- 
ing officer, be placed to his credit in an Assurance Fund, towards 
an increase of his pension, or towards purchase money for his 
discharge, or against his discharge without pension. ‘The moral 
eflect of such a rule would be great; it would strengthen the 
hands of authority, would create a marked distinction, both as 
to comforts and prospects, between the sober, industrious soldier, 
and his drunken dissolute comrade, and so would excite a moral 
feeling among the soldiery,—a powerful public opinion—against 
drunkenness, which would check it more effectually than the 
Articles of War. The same feeling, the same opinion precisely, 
has subdued intemperance in the higher classes of society ; and 
a crowning blow might then be struck, by prohibiting the sale 
of spirits in canteens. 

Industrial organizations, therefore, an increase of marriages 
amidst so many facilities for supporting a family, regimental 
schools, and the hope of obtaining through industry and educa- 
tion, the means for an early discharge or a comfortable provision 
in old age, would raise our European soldiery to the level of the 
superior working classes in England. 

But “one thing thou lackest * * * * * follow me!” The 
Army Reformer must heed this admonition. Improve as We 
may the condition of the soldier, do what we will to reform him, 
something will yet remain which mere moral agencies will not 
reach, breathings of spirit which education will deepen but will 
not satisfy, restless, and by himself not understood, longings of 
the soul, which, unless directed to God may be perverted to evil. 
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Statistics prove that mere education does not prevent crime, and 
our common sense tells us that in the rough and ready life 
of the soli lier, howsvever Mnproved, in his | yarrac ‘k residence 
among hundreds, there will be trials of temper, irritation for 
mind “and body, little ills that are hardest to bear and that sour 
ill regulated minds, but which the soldier may be taught to en- 
dure by the religion which inspires a cheerful temper, telling 
him in whatsoever station of lite he is therewith to be content, 
and seseilidinn of the charity that will bear and forbear. 

And in this land where death so often disturbs natural affee- 
tions by removing their object, causing sad revulsions in some 
natures, especial need is there for the [leavenly Dove to hover 
over our barrack places, to tranquillize wills which the tendrils 
of a human love, ere suddenly snapped, may alone have kept from 
vice and crime. In the class from which our recruits are drawn, 
it is not uncommon for the steady sober citizen to sink into evil 
courses on the death of a loved wite or child. 

Or again, our eighty thousand Huropean soldiers, aliens 
amoung millions, who Mery British sway by commanding the 
fears, would double their strength by cone ili iting the respect, of 
the masses, through the practice of Christian morality. In war, 
said Napoleon, the moral foree is to the physical, as three to 
one. 

Kor these reasons, expenditure ought to be liberally incurred 
for religion. Every regiment should, in general, have a Pro- 
testant and a Roman Catholic Chaplain, or where the men are 
almost exclusively of one persuasion, there might be two chap- 
lains of that persuasion. The chaplains should be permanently 
attached to the corps, accompanying it to any station, possession, 
or colony, to which it may besent. ‘The regiment would be their 
permanent home, or pastoral charge—many, among the soldiers, 
would be their children whom they had begotten in the Gospel, 
all would be their especial flock, whom they must strive to keep, 
more effectually than is possible with mere restraints of dis- 
cipline, from evil w ays. Withheld by no military law or usage 
from friendly converse with the soldiers, the chaplain would 
promote kindly feelings between them and their officers, 
a more charitable appreciation by the one of the oflicer’s duties 
and feclings, a more sympathizing concern by the other for the 
soldier’s condition, fe clings, difficulties, —that generous respect 
in fact, for the soldicr’s “lot, which should spread amongst our 
officers in the degree that the soldier advances in education, i in- 
telligence, industry, morals, and self-respect. 

The relations between a military chaplain and his flock de- 
serve a moment’s study. When the educated Protestant, familiar 
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with Christian doctrines, awakens to a sense of sin, he enters 
at once on his new birthright, as one of * a chosen feneration, 
a roval priesthood ;” he depends not on his pastor for guidance: 
the heht which he needs he finds in his Bible; the SCrvice 
Which most deeply aflects him in the ministrations of the Chureh 
is the liturgy, not the sermon. But with the ignorant Protes- 
tant it is different. When sin disquiets him, he reeeives from 
his clergyman the interpretation of the message of pardon and 
love, and at first, gathers from the pulpit his chief intimations 
of the new life on which he ts entering. ‘The words of the 
preacher, and his visits, are remembered with gratitude, though 
with an affection proportioned to the preacher’s own fervour 
sincerity, and refinement of mind (for, all other conditions be- 
ing equal, the picty of the educated man imparts to that of the 
uneducated, more than it can receive from him, by how much 
his ethical code is more enlightened, and his sympathies are 
wider in range and grasp, than those of the uninformed.) We 
may well understand, therefore, the grateful warmth with which 
the Protestant soldier welcomes even an ordinary zeal and 
sympathy in his educated chaplain. Now these ties of grati- 
tude, affection, and mutual sympathy, should not be rudely 
snapped by the separation of the chaplain from the regiment. 
The caution is still more necessary in the relations between 
the Roman Catholic priest and his flock. As the Roman Catho- 
lic religion appeals chiefly to external seuses and to a su- 
perstitious feeling within us, its chief effect on the ignorant 
is to ensure a strict attention to ccremonials, with but a slight 
conformity to morals. To induce a christian walk and conyversa- 
tion, the priest must exert his personal influence, ina greater de- 
gree than is necessary among Protestants, on each member of his 
flock. Happily for our Roman Catholic soldiery, the eclibaey 
of the Roman Catholie priest, which cuts him off from other 
sympathies, concentrates on them, individually, his human affee- 
tions. For this reason, he, too, should not be parted from his 
regimeut on its moving to another station. | | 
But this individual influence, which the Roman Catholic 
clergy, generally, would use well and faithfully, cannot be en- 
trusted to Jesuit priests who regard men as instruments lor 
spiritual power. ‘The present system of appointing Roman Ca- 
tholic chaplains to the Army, should therefore be reformed ; the 
nominations should be taken away from prelates appointed by 
a Pope who has no diplomatic relations with the British Go- 
vernment; chaplains, Protestant and Roman Catholic, might be 
appointed in England, and commissioned for the military ser- 
vice. Their discipline should be conducted by a Chaplain Ge- 
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neral, with Deputies, or through any other gradations of rank 
that may be necessary. Chaplains of the two communions 
might have equivalent pay, their previous education and social 
status generally, being conside > ds and a family allowance, in 
addition, may be eiven to married ¢ i apli tins. A subst: intial, if not 
literal, equality should be observed ; to this end, also, an insti- 
tution, similar to the Lawrence Asylum, might be formed 
for the children of Roman Catholic soldiers, under the 
management of army chaplains, and under control of the Chap- 
lain General. Protestant and Roman Catholic soldiers alike, 
would prize any ecclesiastical institutions which they could 
consider as peculiarly their own. <A similar feeling among 
the poorer classes is. the strength of the English Church, and 
until recent social and religious changes im Ireland, a like 
sentiment contributed to the opprobrium of the Irish Church. 
We shall do well to enlist the fecling, among our soldiery, on the 
side of discipline, loyalty, and attachment to the State. We would 
illustrate our remarks by a quotation from an unprejudiced 
Scotchman; Hugh Miller, in his First Impressions of Kngland 
and its People, observes— Among the great bulk of the humble 
‘people, religion exists not as a vite lity—not even as a specu- 
‘lative system—but simply as an undefined hereditary prejudice, 
‘that looms large and uncertain, in the gloom of darkened in- 
‘tellects. And to the extent to which this prejudice is influen- 
‘tial, it favours the stability of the established Church. The 
‘class who entertain it, evince a marked neglect of the Church’s 
‘services, give no heed to her teachings— rarely enter her _— 
‘of worship even,—nay, her right has been challenged, 
‘reckon them as adherents at all. They have been aed 
‘as a neutral party that should be mcluded neither on the cen- 
‘sus of dissent, nor of the establishment. But to the estab- 
‘lishment they decidedly belong. They regard the National 
‘Church as theirs, as a Church of which an ‘Englishman may 
“well be proud, and in which, each one of them, some short time 
‘before he dies, is to become decent and devout. And there 
‘may be much political strength, be it remarked, in prejudices 
‘of this character. Protestantism in the Lord George Gordon 
‘mobs was but a prejudice, not a religion, These mobs, 
scarcely less truly in history than as “drawn by Dickens, 
were religious mobs without religion, but the prejudice was 
notwithstanding, a strong political element which, until a full 
‘half century had worn it out of the E nglish mind, rendered 
concession to the Papists unsafe. We see ne arly the same phe- 
‘nomenon exhibited by the Orangemen of Ireland of the present 
‘day; a class with whom Protestantism is a vigorous influen- 
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‘tial principle, though it bears scarecly a reference to a world 
‘to come; and find, in like manner, the K;piscopalian prejudice 
‘strong among the English masses broken loose from religion.’ 
Since Hugh Miller wrote, the influence of religion and of the 
National Church, has strengthened among the poor and in the 
army. 

A. superior schoolmaster, two educated clergymen, and two or 
three medical officers, in a corps, would be the nucleus of an effi- 
cient committee for getting up lectures, managing a Reading 
Room and Library, aud forming «® Museum like that at Dum- 
Dum for weapons, tools, country products, and other objects of 
interest to the soldier in India. A proper tone and direction 
could thus be given to the mental activity induced by the revi- 
mental schools and workshovs, while a sheltered gymnasium, 
bowling alleys, racket courts, shooting galleries, theatricals, 
regattas, pic-nies, would complete a cirele of exercises and 
amusements for mind aud body, which may wean the soldier froin 
debasing enjoyments. 

We must now persuade the military financier not to regard 
rucfully our propositions for a superior schoolmaster, and two 
clergymen, per corps, and for educational rewards of extra pay, 
with conditional disch: urge after a reduced period of service. In 
an army of educated non-commissioned otticers, and well con- 
ducted privates, we may expect the following savings ; 

First. Decrease of deaths from cholera and other epidemics, 
aud a consequent diminution of expense for passage money and 
recruiting. Men are less liable to contagion, or to the effects 
of malaria, if in good health and of cheeriul temper, than if 
sickly, depressed in spirits, or unemployed iu mind and body. 

Second. Decrease of drunkenness, debauchery, and attendant 
diseases, and of invaliding ; with a consequent diminution of hos- 
pital charges. The passage money saved by the decrease of inva- 
lids, would countervail the increased e xpense for educated soldiers 
who may be allowed thei discharge two years earlier than at 
present, while England would gain ‘by the return of intelligent, 
industrious workmen, in place of worn out invalids. Moreover, 
for every able-bodied soldier who so returns to join the volun- 
teer corps or militia, an effective man might be reduced in the 
ilome Army, and the cost of pensions would also be diminished. 

Third. A decrease of the established strength of the Euro- 
pean army in India, from a diminution of crime and disease. 
** In practice” observes Sir W. Mansfield—* it is discovered that 
‘when the establishment of a battalion in India stands at 1,000 
‘rank and file, we never in fact find in the ranks more than 
‘700. This is accounted for by the average of the sick and 
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‘convalescent lists, the death vacancies, to fill up which is the 
‘process of a twelvemonth, as well as the numerous other vacan- 
‘cies caused by invaliding, discharges, &c. &c.” A deerease 
in the number of soldiers will involve a decrease of establish- 
ments, of demands for supplies, and consequently also, of prices, 
thus saving expenditure on the number reduced, and lessening 
the rates of expenditure for the residue. 

Fourth. A decrease of European oflicers. With educated non- 
commissioned officers, and sober, industrious privates, a larger 
reduction than one Lieutenant Colonel, two Captains, and four 
Subalterns may be effected. But even that saving would meet 
the fixed extra expense we have proposed. ‘The first Napoleon 
remarked that “ soldiers of the British Army are of such a des- 
‘ceription that only middling non-commissioned officers can be 
‘drawn from the ranks, whence they are obliged to multiply 
‘their officers beyond all proportion.” Brigadier General Jacoy 
pushed this opinion to an extreme length, but confining it 
within a moderate limit, the saving would still be ample. 

We here conelude our argument. When Army Reforms are 
urged on grounds of humanity and morals, military authorities 
in England give the stereotyped reply that however motives of 
humanity, and considerations of policy, might imcline them to 
the reforms, they are not prepared, for the present, to say 
auvthing one way or the other. We have endeavoured, 
therefore, to treat the Education, Marriage, employment, and 
Amusements of the soldier, not as matters of sentiment but ot 
cool calculating reason, as clements of military discipline which 
must be woven in the texture of any substantial Army Reform. 
Man has pressed the elements of nature into his service. Fire, 
uur, earth, and water are but his ministering servants, to mul- 
tiply staples of commerce for the support of millions, to speed 
by the storm wind the fruits of his industry to distant lands, to 
convey by the lightning messages of peace between nations. 
It only remains for him to make the angry elements of his own 
nature, the instruments of his social progress. War is the vis 
medicatria of society, working off its ill humours with throcs 
more painful than those of bodily disease ;—may not the ill 
humours, themselves, be prevented, if nations would convert their 
armies into industrial schools for their dangerous classes ? 
“War” says Bulwer Lytton, “ is a great evil: but evil is admit- 
‘ted by Providence into the agency of creation, physical and 
‘moral. * * Neither is it just to man, nor wiscly submissive 
‘to the Disposer of all events, to suppose that war is wholly and 
‘ wantonly produced by human crimes and follies, that it con- 
: duces only to ill, and does not as often arise from the necessi- 
‘tles interwoven in the framework of society, and speed the 
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‘ereat ends of the human race conformably with the designs 0: 
‘the Omniscient. Not one great war has ever desolated the 
‘earth, but has left behind it seeds that have ripened into 
‘blessings incalculable.’ Is it a dream that by cultivating 
the arts of peace in the Army, we may obtain some of these 
blessings incaleulable, from a source as fruitful but more benie- 
nant than the desolation in which War sows them *” . 

This slight effort in their cause would be spurned by om 
soldiers, were we to erect a hearty tribute to their Friend “ who 
‘loved his fellow soldiers better than his own fame and ag- 
‘erandisement ; and has devoted himsclf with his whole heart 
‘to improve their moral and imtellectual, as well as physical 
condition.” Eis deeds testify to this affection, and his fervent 
advocacy, the careful detail im which he has sct forth various 
schemes for their welfare, evidence his ecarnestness. Want ot 
space has prevented our reproducing these details, but not the 
less are we indebted to his Minutes for the substance of our re- 
marks ; nor shall we have missed the right spirit for considering 
the condition of the European soldiery in India, if we have 
caught but a spark of his enthusiasm in their cause. 

















CRITICAL NOTICES 


OF 


WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST PUBLISHED 
DURING THE QUARTER. 





Travels in Eastern Africa, with the Narrative of a Residence 
in Mozambique. By Lyons McLeod, Esq., F.R.C.S., &c., late 
H. B. M. Consul at Mozambique. 2 Vols. London. Hurst 
and Blackett, Publishers. 1860. 


Tus is a good and useful little book. It abounds with details 
of value and interest regarding Eastern Africa : yet its descriptions 
are vivid, and the facts so arrayed as to be easily remembered, and 
the style brief and pleasant. ‘The book is accompanied by a map. 
Mr. McLeod was in 1857 sent out to Mozambique, the chief of the 
Portuguese settlements in East Africa, as H. B. M. Consul. The 
object of his mission appears to have been partly to encourage trade, 
and partly to stop the slave trade. 


On his arrival there the Portuguese Governor-General assured him 
“that the traffic in slaves had entirely ceased ; that the Mozambique 
‘people were entirely opposed to the slave trade ; that they had turned 
‘their attention to legitimate commerce, and that now the British 
‘Consul had arrived, he hoped to see him followed by British vessels, 
‘when the marvellous material resources of the Province would be 
‘ developed.” —( Vide page 260.) 


From the subsequent pages, however, it appears that every one 
of his Excellency’s statements were untrue, and every one of his 
anticipations falsified by the event. It is shown that the Portuguese 
on that coast are inveterately addicted to the slave trade ; that the 
officials are all engaged it it ; that they all hold slaves at Mozambique, 
whom they treat horribly ; that American slavers visit the coast ; that 
& French slave trade is carried on between that coast and the 
Island of Réunion or Bourbon ; that the native African Chiefs of 


the country assist in the kidnapping their wretched countrymen ; 
a 
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that the efforts of the British Consul to check these abominations 
brought down on him the active hatred of the Portuguese, official 
and non-official ; and that after months of trouble and suffering, during 
which he was constantly persecuted and sometimes dangerously 
attacked, he narrowly escaped with his life to the Mauritius, after a 
miserable residence of eleven months in the Territory of our ancient 
ally of Portugal. 

These volumes will be read by all true-hearted Englishmen with 
sorrow and indignation. They will ask what has become of the British 
Navy that these things can happen wjth impunity ? There can be 
no doube that the presence of British ships of war at the Cape, and 
their occasional visits to the Eastern Coast of Africa, form the only 
check that exists on the nefarious traffic. But, on the other hand, it 
is certain that the action of the British in these matters has been 
greatly compromised by the vacillating and dubious conduct of Lord 
Derby’s government in the celebrated Charles et George case. 
Mr. Lyons McLeod is the very officer at whose instance the ship 
was seized. She certainly was a French slaver, taking slaves to a 
French colony, and was righteously seized. Had England been true 
to her own antecedents, she would, at all cost, have supported 
Portugal in refusing to restore the seized vessel. The King of 
Portugal, though personally anxious to stop the slave trade, is 
unable to battle the wateh with France, unless he be supported 
by England. And France, though nominally she objects to the 
traflic, yet virtually encourages it, in order to supply the island of 
Bourbon with laborers. Then, again, though the King of Portugal 
may send out Governors honestly desirous to do their duty, yet 
these officers, unless better supported by troops and by public opinion, 
caimot resist the Portuguese settlers, who have physical force on 
their side, and are prepared to expel the Governor and seize the fort 


sooner than surrender the traffic. 


Thus it is that the slave trade in its widest and worst sense pre- 
vails all along the East Coast of Africa, under the auspices of the 
French and Portuguese ; and that thousands of slaves are shipped off 
yearly, under a regular system, to Cuba, South America, and Bour- 
bon. And all this goes on despite the preventive efforts of the British. 


r . e . - = » re 
Phe following passage gives an idea of the system which the slave 
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dealers have to elude the British ships of war. This occurred when 


a British vessel was chasing a slaver :— 


In all these parts the slave-dealers must have agents to procure the 
natives they require to keep upa regular supply for the traflic. On the 
high ridge of land running parallel to the beach, and at from three to ten 
miles inland, might be observed fires lighted up to herald our approach. 
At times we could almost imagine that we were overtaking these, but 
when we came nearly abreast of the latest beacon, and were keeping a 
bright look out for our anticipated prize, another and yet another fire 
on the hills would tell how we were battled, and how well the slave-deal- 
ers were served. Of course this could only have been done with the 
connivance of the native chiefs; and while it shows how fearfully the 
Portuguese have abused their position on this coast, 


The subjoined passage shows how the Portuguese at Mozambique 
treat their slaves at Mozambique, the head-quarters of the Governor ! 


Owing to the poor food, and scanty allowance of it, which was 
served out to them, their blood was very much impoverished, and their 
bodies were covered with disgusting running sores; the fingers and toes 
of some of the younger slaves being almost rotted off—and in this condition 
their oppressors expected them to perform their daily task. The ap- 
pearance of some was really too horrible to be described. 1 ordered 
sulphur and lard to be applied, and had to superintend the treatment 
myself, as the elder ones could not be persuaded at first to assist their 
younger fellow-sufferers. They were induced to bathe in the salt water 
morning and evening. At first there was some difliculty about the 
matter, but by dint of a little coaxing the elder ones took to it, and then 
there was no difficulty with the younger ones. The allowance of food 
wus really not suflicient to sustain life, consisting entirely of a descrip- 
tion of small grain called milho. ‘This allowance was served out about 
once a week; a day more or less seemed to be a matter of indifference. 
The food served out in this manner to the poor hungry negroes was of 
course seized upon with avidity, and what was intended for a week's 
supply seldom lasted for more than two or three days, and on the fourth 
day all were crying for food. Until the end of the week they had no 
chance of receiving any from their own masters; they must, therefore, 
rob them, or some other person; when found out, they were flogged. 
Hunger was ever goading them on to rob; the lash was always ready, 
and therefore the whip was always going. 

If found stealing cocoa-nuts from the trees, the custom of Mozambique 
is to allow the captain or guardian of the palm trees to shoot them. No 
question is asked as to how a slave comes by his death—and the body 
is thrown into the sea. The reason for giving them so little food is not 
that their masters are unable to feed them, but simply that they come 
of a fierce race, and it is necessary to keep them in subjection. The 
Portuguese are always dreading their slaves rising upon them; and, 
therefore, they exercise all their ingenuity in devising means to keep 
them down, and display a refinement in cruelty which I am not aware 
exists in any other slave-holding communities. Here, at Mozambique, 
where slaves are plentiful, and where there is no difficulty in replacing 
them, they are not valued as in those places where a human being 
represents so many thousand dollars, or hundred doubloons. Here a 
slave is only worth forty dollars, even when the slave ships from Réunion 
or Cuba lie in the harbour. If a slave is refractory, and flogging only 
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makes him worse, the arbitrary master, enraged at his continued dis. 
obedience, bids his brutal overseer flog him until “ he will require ne 
more.” ‘The master looks on and gloats his vengeance. The slave wrishes 
under the lash—a few dollars will replace him. Not so where he 
cannot be replaced except at considerable expense. This is one thing 
which peculiarly aggravates the domestic slavery of Mozambique, vin, 
the facility with which the negro is replaced. ‘To keep them in subjec- 
tion, every opportunity is seized to destroy all sympathy with each other, 
and all natural affection. The son is made to flog his mother and his 
sister; the father flogs his daughters, and also the woman who bore them 
for him--all at the command of their owner, who can do with them 
what he pleases. Women are made to. flog—and that under circum. 
stances too revolting to be told. If two persons of different sexes are 
observed growing attached to each other, and there is springing up 
between them that fecling which we would unquestionably call love, but 
which the proud superiority of the Portuguese intellect denies can exist 
in men and women with black skins,—those two are chosen for each 
other’s exccutioners. It is thus that, making nature war against itself, 
they endeavor to create and perpetuate an unnatural race, destitute 
of all affection to cach other. They war against the Omnipotent—love 
they cannot eradicate from the human heart—woe to that hour when 
vengeance wakes to life! 


The following extracts will) explain how the slave trade at 


Mozambique is really supported :— 


If the slave-trade was done away with once and for ever, legitimate 
trattic with the whole Indian Ocean and adjoining seas might be indeti- 
nitely developed, and realize to Portugal a princely revenue. This might 
be done by simply removing those persons from Mozambique who are well 
known to the Portuguese governinent as being engaged in the slave-trade, 
and without whose assistance the Portuguese officials, arriving at Mozam- 
bique strangers to the country, could not engage in selling the natives. 
The names of these slave-dealers have been communicated to the Portu- 
guecse government, and it is nothing but the influence which they main- 
tain, by bribing largely parties who have access to the ministers, and 
others who are all-powerful at the Court of Lisbon, which prevents the 
government of the King from taking so simple a course, viz, the 
banishment of a few individuals for the benefit of the community. It 
will be asserted, on the other hand, that this would be a dangerous step 
to take, as these well-known persons have great influence at Mozambique, 
where their long residence has given them great influence over the nataves, 
and where they form a local party, which, aided by the climate, the 
poverty of the Portuguese government, and the treachery of the officials 
and officers, renders them all-powerful. ‘To this I simply reply, that the 
Portuguese government, to my certain knowledge, holds in its possession 
undisputed proofs of the guilt of these slave-dealers ; and it is only by 
a guilty connivance of some members of the government of the King, 
who are participators in their ill-gotten and infamous gains, that mea- 
sures have not been taken, ere this, for preventing, by banishment of those 
engaged in this traflic at Mozambique, a crime revolting to humanity, 
and opposed to Christianity and civilisation. 


The remedy is simple, while the proof of sincerity on the part of 
Portugal in suppressing the odious traffic is very easy. 
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Banish those persons who are well known to be engaged in the slave 
trade, change a/l the officials, and encourage the emigration of 1,000 
Europeans to the province of Mozambique, that territory would soon be 
richer than the Brazils, and many of the Brazilian planters would invest 
in land, and develop the resources of a country where labor is so plenti- 
ful, that the sugar-growing countries have obtained their labor from it 
for ages. 

But to do this effectually it will be necessary, and only just, to give 
to the officials going out to be employed under the new system salaries 
adequate to their wants. Pay them well and make them honest. Now 
they obtain an appointment at Mozambique, with a salary which is not 
sufficient for their requirements even in’ Portugal. How insuflicient 
must it be for their wants in a country where everything European in 
manufacture is naturally increased in’ price, and where the climate renders 
many of those things looked upon as luxuries in Europe absolutely 
necessary for the support of the European constitution, At present, 
a ¢ Perkdane official is appointed to a post at Mozambique, his 
salary is an uncertain small amount, frequently not paid from one to 
four years after it has become due; but the appointment is known to 
be worth so much more, because those who have held it have returned 
to Portugal with acertain amount of wealth, that amount well known 
to the government and nation at large; and also as well known the means 
by which that wealth was obtained; namely, the buying and selling the 
great product of the country which has alone been developed—that of its 
natives. ‘These human beings are bought from their relations or their 
enemies, and are supplied to the slave ship at an enormous profit. A 
Portuguese official knows the terms on which he takes the appointment— 
a small salary and the opportunity of making a large fortune by the 
slave-trade. ‘These appointments are consequently eagerly sought after ; 
and the cadets of noble families in Portugal are indeed deemed fortunate 
who obtain them, Is it then a wonder, when they arrive at Mozambique, 
that they use all possible means to amass wealth by the slave-trade, and 
look upon the Portarias of the King of Portugal as a sham before the 
world, and an infringement of the rights vested in them by the appoint- 
ment which they may hold from the King ? 


Then Mr. McLeod gives an interesting and apparently accurate 
account of the form and mode in which the French slave trade is 


managed. From this we shall extract a few passages :— 


The vessels employed in the Frencn Stave TRADE, from the east 
coast of Africa to the island of Réunion, are vessels sailing under the 
French flag, from 200 to 1,000 tons burthen; one screw steamer, the 
Mascariennes, has also been employed. 

These vessels all start from the island of Réunion, and to legalize this 
traffic in slaves, a French agent of the Governor of Bourbon is placed on 
board each vessel. 

° * eo © * o @ 7 

These slave-dealers employed as agents of the Governor of Réunion, to 

ive to them some appearance of respectability, are designated FRENCH 

JELEGATES; and the slave-trade which they are employed in is styled 
THe Frencu Free LABOR EMIGRATION TRADE. 

Each vessel employed in this trade is allowed to carry one negro per 
ton burthen; but, in the case of some ships that can — more than their 
" egistered tonnage, an increase is allowed, being as high sometimes as J0 
er cent, 
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Most of the large vessels are fitted with an apparatus for distillin 
: = 
water. 

Before leaving Réunion, the ships are visited by the authorities appoint. 
ed for that purpose; and the DELEGATE embarks to witness the 
and voluntary nature of the agreement made with the negroes. 

The rations allowed to the negroes are ample ; they consist of rice and 
salt fish, and a liberal allowance of water. 


e . s . . . * * 


legality 


On reaching the deck of the French ship, the ceremony of engaging 
the slaves as Free Laborers is gone through by an Arab interpreter, who 
asks them, in the presence of the DeLEGATE, whether they voluntarily 
engage to serve for five years at Reunion. ‘The Interpreter assures the 
DeLeEGATE that the slaveis willing to become a Free Laborer at Réunion, 
in every instance. The DELEGATE cannot speak the native language, 
and docs not know what question the slave is asked, nor the nature of 
his reply, but being assured by the Arab that the slave is willing to go 
to Reunion, the FRENCIE DELEGATE is satisfied, and if asked if the slaves 
are willing to leave Africa, he declares, on Ais honor, that “ he does not 
know anything to the contrary.” This is a true and simple statement 
of the manner in which the slave is engaged. 

Once on board the French Free Labor Emigration ships, the slaves are 
generally treated with humanity, and are well fed; it being, of course, 
the interest of the captains of the vessels engaged in this tratlic to land 
their cargoes in good condition. 

Occasionally, from mismanagement, neglect, or inhumanity, the slaves 
become irritated and rebel ; and if they have the good fortune to overcome 
their oppressors, the wrongs which they have suffered are avenged by a 
general massacre of the Europeans on board. 

Upon the arrival of the vessels at Réunion, the SLAVES, now Called 
FREE LABORERS, are immediately vaccinated, and the sick placed in hospi- 
tal, at the expense of the captain or importer. Those who are in good 
health, after passing fourteen days’ quarantine, in buildings devoted to 
that purpose, are hired to different sugar planters for a term of five years. 
These planters pay to the importer the expense of importing the FREE 
LABORER, or, in other words, the market value of the SLAVE. 

The negroes have no choice of masters. They receive as wages from six 
to eight shillings per month, and their food, which consists of rice, salt- 
fish, and salt; in addition to which the employer has to find them clothes, 
and medical attendance when sick. 

In each district there is an officer styled PRoTECTOR OF IMMIGRANTS, 
whose business it is to see that these men are not ill-used, and that they 
receive in cash, at the end of every month, the wages that may be due 
to them. : 

On no pretence is the employer allowed to strike his African Free 
Laborer; if the man behaves ill, he will be punished by the proper 
authorities. oe 

Each immigrant is provided with a book, in which his name 1s inscribed, 
together with that of his employer, and the rate of wages which the free 
laborer is to receive. 

At the end of each month, the planter must appear with his laborer 
before the Protector of Immigrants, in whose presence the wages are paid, 
and the signature of the Protector of Immigrants in the immigrants book 
1s a receipt for the free laborer’s wages. : 

Should the master neglect this, and pay the laborer at his own house, 
or out of the presence of the Protector of Immigrants, the transaction 
is illegal, and he can be compelled to pay the wages a second time. 
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Tt must be observed that the French, although they do really, 
though not avowedly, take slaves, yet treat them well. Moreover, 
it does appear that negroes in the first instance forcibly imported into 
the Island of Bourbon, are yet bound over for five years only, after 
which period they may, if they like, return to Africa at the public 
expense. Most of the men, however, do elect to remain. So it 


appears at least from the following passage :— 


At the end of five years the negro must be returned to his own 
country, at the expense of the original importer; but this very rarely 
happens, excepting in the case of the Malagasy, who are obtained in St, 
Augustine Bay, at the south-west end of Madagascar. Those who clect 
to remain in Réunion generally take service by the month, and obtain 
wages from fourteen to sixteen shillings per month, and their food. 
Mechanies, such as carpenters, masons, and blacksmiths, receive higher 


Wages. 


The manner in which these so called * free laborers” are cap- 


tured and retained, may be illustrated by the following passage :— 


The captain of a French trading vessel stated that, on one occasion, 
when he landed at Europa Island, at the southern end of the Mozambique 
Channel, to obtain some turtle, he found upwards of a hundred negroes 
lying on the beach, without any protection against the sun, wind, or 
rain; they were guarded by some armed Arabs, and were waiting the 
arrival of a vessel to take them to Réunion. Their provisions were nearly 
exhausted; and if by any accident the vessel, whose cargo they were 
intended to form, should be retarded in her arrival at Europa Island, it is 
easy to conceive what their fate would be. 


The voluntary nature of the residence of these negroes on board 


French ships may be terribly illustrated by the following passage :— 


I subsequently learned that the circumstances attending the destruc- 
tion of the French on board one of these vessels were truly revolting. It 
appears that the vessel, a small French brig, was at anchor in one of the 
harbours at the north-west end of Madagascar; she had completed her 
cargo, and was on the eve of departure. The captain had gone on shore 
to settle matters with the Arab procurer, and the mate and crew were pre- 
paring for weighing the anchor. In an instant, without any warning, @ 
cry was heard among the oppressed. The slaves had risen, and a fierce 
struggle took place between the oppressor and the oppressed, in which the 
latter were victorious. With the exception of one man, who saved him- 
self by jumping overboard, the French were cruelly murdered, the slaves 
wreaking their vengeance even on the inanimate forms of the dead, which 
they subjected to the most revolting indignities long after life was extinct. 

‘he captain’s son, a mere youth, the slaves put to the most excruciating 
torments, under which he perished. 

They cut the head off the dead body, and placed it on the figure-head 
of the vessel. They gutted the vessel, set her on fire, and then escaped 
to the shore. , 
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The horrid consequences of this slave traflic to Central Africa 


may be seen from the following passage :— 


To supply the demand, keep prices low, and secure the enormous pro- 
fits which the Governor-General of Mozambique, and his partners in this 
nefarious trattic, were enjoying, 1t became necessary to send into the inte. 
rior for slaves. At first, it was found that the chicfs in the interior 
refused to comply with the demands of the Moors or Arabs, who went 
there for the purchase of slaves, alleging as a reason that it was contrary 
to the wishes of the Portuguese government that there should be any 
more traffic in slaves; and the Moors, on their return to Mozambique, 
declared to the Governor-General that they could not, in consequence, 
supply the demand. 

To prove to the chiefs in the interior that the Moors went with the 
consent of the Portuguese authorities in search of slaves for the French 
Free Labor Emigration, some of the Portuguese soldiers, who had been 
living with the women of the country, and had acquired the Makua lan- 
guage, were despatched With the Moors into the interior, and the uni- 
forms of the soldiers of the Kine of Portugal were found a sutticient 
guarantee to the chiefs in the interior that the slave-trade was authorised 
by the Portuguese government, and immediately they set to work to 
supply the trattie in carnest ; by these means the prices of slaves were 
kept low at Mozambique, the Portuguese officials made enormous gains, 
and the French Free Labor Emigration flourished. Meanwhile, all the 
horrors which had accompanied the slave-trade in the interior of Africa 
in former times were revived. Parents sold their children, and every 
available slave was disposed of to supply the demand; but, this increas- 
ing, recourse was had to arms, for the purpose of capturing individual 
prisoners. Numbers perished in the deadliest warfare. This state of 
things was brought about by the Moors and the Portuguese soldiers, who 
had accompanied them to ,procure the slaves. I have, myself, conversed 
with some of the actors in these scenes, and the facts which I have stated 
cannot be denied. 

At last a reaction took place; the natives found that they were destroy- 
ing each other to obtain a few prisoners for the supply of the slave-trade 
Which the Portuguese were carrying on; and, for a time, they ceased 
from warfare, and again there was a scarcity in the slave market at 
Mozambique. 


rr pp . ° - > Diy 
Phe sort of fecling which this traffic engenders between the Portu- 
guese settlers and the Africans may be seen by this extract :— 


The new demand on the slave market in Mozambique, caused by the 
arrival of Spanish and American slavers, induced the Governor-General 
of Mozambique to again despatch the soldiers of his King to the mtertor, 
in order to assist the Moors in their operations. At. first they were 
again successful; but, at last, the negroes, exasperated by the bloodshed 
which had again commenced among them, and attributing 1t to Its —* 
cause, v7z., the presence of the Portuguese soldiers among them, rose ant 
destroyed some of them, and the survivors escaped only with their lives, 
to bring to the city of Mozambique the intelligence that all the natives 


* . ‘ . , : . . nt a 7 11s 
had risen with the intention of driving the Portuguese into the s¢ : be 
Was found no idle threat, for the detachment of soldiers stationed @ 


. ; . . . : ive 
Palace of Messuril, on the mainland of Cabaceira, situated at about ae 
miles distance trom my house, was attacked about a month after m! 


‘ : . P . ve t 
arrival at Mozambique. All the troops, with the exception of a sergean 
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and eight invalids, were removed from the city of Mozambique (which, 
being on an island, was considered secure), and cheamped round the village 
of Messuril. For three weeks the Portuguese troops were in hourly expee- 
tation of an attack, and it was only in consequence of the great intluence 
which one Portuguese had over the natives that they were prevented from 
annihilating the Portuguese troops. It appears that this officer, who had 
resided at Mozambique for more than fifty years, had quarrelled with the 
Governor-General of Mozambique, in consequence of being deprived of 
what he considered his just share of the head money obtained by the Por- 
tuguese officials from the French Free Labor Emigration. And when 
matters at Messuril had arrived at a crisis, he was induced by the inha- 
bitants of the city to arrange his differences with the Governor-General, 
and save the Portuguese dominion in this part of the world. He did so, 
went among the natives, and, in three days’ time, by bribes and creating 
mutual jealousies among the native chiefs, he induced them to abandon 
their intentions, but with the stipulation that no more attempts would 
be made to obtain slaves from their country, 


The account given of Mozambique is wretched. Though situate on 
the East Coast of Africa, opposite Madagasear, and by the designs of 
the immortal Vaseo de Gama, in the great days of Portugal, to be to 
the South Indian Ocean what Alexanria is to the Mediterranean, 
Mozambique is now a decayed and squalid place, with no trade, 
except that in human beings. It is this which absorbs all that 
remains of Portuguese energy and industry, and by creating hatred 
and suspicion in the minds of the Africans, prevents every other 
kind of traffic. Mozambique is already outstripped by the rising 
British Colony of Natal : although the Portuguese offer (of course in 
vain) all the opposition they can to the progress of our countrymen 


in that quarter, 


The following description of the physical geography of Natal is 
remarkable, and presents a vivid picture to the mind’s eye: it 
quickens the blood in one’s veins to think of what British enterprise 
may one day accomplish there ! 


The varicty in the soil and climate of this interesting and truly valu- 
able possession of Great Britain is caused by the country rising —- 
from the Indian Ocean in a succession of four steps or terraces, eact 
having an average width of twenty miles, with its own peculiarity of soil 
and climate. . 

Along the lower terrace, which is washed by the Indian Ocean, the heat 
is greatest; and though scarecly even the height of the hot season to be 
called “tropical,” outside of which the colony lies, yet It 1s sufficient to 
allow of the growth of cotton, sugar, coffee, indigo, arrowroot, pine-apples, 
bananas, and the cocoa-nut, and oil palms ~ soon as introduced), over an 
area of three thousand square miles. In addition to which, the coast line 
being washed by the gulf stream, the moist warm temperature from which, 
aided by the saline breezes from the ocean, render a belt of this coast line, 
extending from high water mark to five or ten miles inland, peculiarly 
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adapted for the growth of the sea-island cotton, whose long fleecy st; iple 
is the produce of similar physical advantages. This fact alone will show 
the value of the lower or sea-coast terrace of the Colony of Natal, 
upwards of 1,000) square miles of which are capable of producing the 
most highly prized of the cottons of America, without the accompanying 
drawback of an unhe: althy climate for the European constitution, 

In this region, where vegetation is luxuriant, there is much woodland 
and park- -like scener vy; which gradually disappears as one proceeds inland, 
while the temperature is diminished, and the air becomes clear and 
bracing. 

The second terrace of the colony is almost bare of trees; but well 
adapted for grazing purposes. It ‘affords abundant crops of hay, oat, 
fodder, me alie: 's, or Indian corn and barley. 

The third terrace contains plenty of forest timber of considerable size 
and of very superior quality, both for the wants of the colony and for 
ship- building pur poses. 

The fourth terrace is well adapted for growing wheat and all European 
pr oductions. 

Throughout the length and breadth of the colony it is well watered, there 
being a stream every four or five miles of its extent. These streams are 
never dried up, excepting some few of them in the winter season, when 
the temperature, even along the coast, is delightfully cool and pleasant. 
During this season, which lasts for four or five months, more inland there is 
hoar frost upon the ground, and sometimes snow upon the wooded high- 
lands; while on the Quathlamba Mountains it may be seen for a week or 
ten days together. 


Mr. McLeod on his way home stopped for some time at the Mauri- 
tius, and gives a satisfactory account of the progress of that Island, 
The following figures show the progress of the Colony through 


cooly immigration :— 


No. of Indians in the Colony. From India. 
Year. Males. Females. Sugar exported—hs, 
1842 18,105 S88 73,082,177 
1857 107,072 35,452 229,321,468 


Further on Mr. McLeod says that “ the large amount of £79,500 is 
‘annually expended on immigration, while every means are taken to 
see the immigrant properly protected.” Again, he testifies, “ with 
‘regard to the treatment of the natives of India nothing could be more 
liberal, nor could freedom be more perfect than that which they enjoy. 
I have seen the Black in many communities, but I have never seen 
him enjoying a better position in the social circle than in the 
* Mauritius.” 


With these extracts we shall close our notice of this book. The 
perusal of its pages enhances one’s ideas of the progress of our 
Colonies, of the triumphs of British skill and enterprise, and of the 
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wide and glorious field which is opening for both in South Eastern 
Africa; those regions where Livingstone pioneered the way along 


which advancing civilisation is to march. 


The Religious Aspects of Hindu Philosophy stated and dis- 
cussed. A Prize Essay. By the Rev. Joseph Mutllens, 
Missionary of the London Missionary Society. London. Smith, 
Elder and Co. 1860. 


In No. LXAVLI., for December 1859, we noticed the work published 
by Dr. Ballantyne on “ Christianity Contrasted with Hindu Philo- 
sophy.” In the announcement at the beginning of that work, we 
were told that it obtained the moiety of a prize offered for an Essay 
furnishing the best statement and refutation of the fundamental errors 
of the Vedanta, Nyaya and Sankhya philosophies, together with 
ademonstration of certain fundamental principles of Christian ‘Theism, 
The work which obtained the other moiety has sinee been published, 
and we now bring it before the notice of our readers, Its author, the 
Rev. J. Mullens, a missionary of the London Missionary Society, 
is already favorably known as the author of the works mentioned in 
the title page, viz., Missions in South India, and Results of 


Missionary Labor in India. 


Hindu philosophy is confessedly a difficult subject to treat. of. 
So vast a quantity of error has to be waded through to get at a small 
modicum of truth, that our only wonder is that any man who does 
not feel solemnly bound in duty to study it, should ever attempt to 
do so. To a Western mind the difficulty is almost indefinitely 
increased. Accustomed to well-established philosophical systems, and 
to the indubitable facts of science, we are repelled by the follies and 
puerilities met with at almost every step, and think our trouble but 
ill repaid by finding here and there some profound truth evolved. 
And if the almost ineredible fact is remembered, that the Hindu is 
‘apable of regarding at the same time as true, two contradictories, 
the difficulty of understanding their systems, or of discussing them 
When somewhat understood, will seem almost insurmountable. Mr. 
Mullens, in the conclusion of the preface, after stating the special 


object that in the Essay he had to keep in view, according to the 
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terms proposed by the offerer of the prize, well expresses his sense of 
this difhiculty. 


ry’ = — » : — . sé a . 4 « ; ’ ¢ ‘ . 

lhe task assigned in this proposal is of a high character, and very hard 
to execute. It is difficult for one brought up in England to get’ away 
from our own well-proved systems of philosophy and science, and stand 
upon an entirely new platform, with a complete set of systems, based 
upon new notions, In many respects consistent with each other, and hang- 
ing together with great tenacity. For a full understanding of these 
systems, one ought to get at the exact meaning of every term employed, 
and give to each not the breath of meaning which many bear in European 
science, but. a force no greater than the original teacher attached to it. 
To do all this thoroughly, to meet these Hindu philosophers on their own 
ground, to think only as they thought, and see the world with their eves, 
one must almost forget all the principles we have been learning from 
childhood, one must almost become un-Enelish, un-Baconian, and un- 
Christian. In order to meet their errors one has to evolve from their 
systems principles on which they agree with us, and thence without em- 
ploving the authority of the Christian system, to bring forth a system of 
truth. To have failed in accomplishing so difficult a task can be thought 
nothing strange: though the attempt has been made. 

And yet, notwithstanding the difficulty of the study, it must be 
undertaken if the people are to be reached. The hold which the 
systems have upon the mind of the masses seems to be in direct ratio 
with the amount of error they contain. And even though only the 
more educated pundits have anything like a competent know- 
ledge of the various systems, yet the influence they exert is such that 
perhaps none, even the most uneducated, are free from. it. Through 
the long reach of ages past, they have been working upon the people, 
and generation after generation has become more and more enslaved 
by them. Embracing within their wide sweep almost every ques- 
tion that concerns man, all the minutia of life are more or less 
affected by them. They include all those fundamental inquiries 
into the nature of the universe, the origin of matter, the nature 
and history of the soul, the origin of virtue, and the chief end 
of man, which have engaged the attention of the wisest from 
the dawn of civilisation to the present hour. They are, how- 
ever, all regarded from a particular view, and are all placed upon 
a religious basis, philosophy, cosmogony, and religion, the laws 
of logical method, the structure of plants, and the number of 
the vital airs, all find a place within these systems ; and all these 
varied objects of inquiry are represented as having 4 religious 
character, as connected with religious aims, and as leading to reli- 


gious rewards. Their study is a life-long work ; comparatively few 
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therefore become at all thoroughly acquainted with them ; and as of 
late years other objects of learning have been presented to the youthful 
Hindus, we cannot be surprised if the old pursuits have in many 
quarters heeome neglected, and we are glad to be able to bear our 


own testimony to the correctness of the following extract : 


In the present day there are influences at work which will probably 
diminish the study of the ancient systems very considerably. In the great 
cities and towns of India, and chiefly in Lower Bengal, there has sprung 
up an intense desire to learn English, both for the pleasure which it gives 
and for the valuable appointme nts to which a knowledge of that language 
leads. This desire is drawing away the minds of the young bri thmins 
from that Sanskrit learning, which, in former days, was their great path 
to wealth and honor; and on which they spent half their years. The 
Kiystha, or writer caste, a most intelligent race, forbidden to study 
Sanskrit, have eagerly embraced the new opportunity offered for their 
advancement, and are competing with the brahmins for the fruits of real 
learning. The village Sanskrit schools are being deserted for English 
institutions: the brahmins, who taught in the former, can acquire better 
incomes by entering the latter. The demand for a sound vernacular edu- 
cation, now made by all true friends of the native population, will operate in 
the same direction. Intelligent teachers are required as pundits, and as 
the remuneration is good, it will pay far better to prepare for such labor 
than to carry on, for years together, those studies to which the class once 
gave so much heed. At the same time, the spread of better knowledge, 
and more correct notions, prevents the brahmins from being so much 
honored, and receiving so many gifts at weddings and festivals as they 
once enjoyed, ‘They must therefore ¢ ‘xchange their study for a life of toil. 
Under these varied influences, which will be the means of spreading sound 
education and the practical results of true philosophy over the country at 
large, the older systems will probably, ere long, disappear from their 
high platform of ‘authority, and be regarded only as ancient curiosities, 
which few will care to preserve. 


After a brief introduction we come to the Essay itself. The Essay 
proper is divided into three parts, a fourth being added, containing an 
outline of scientific and religious truth. In the first part, which con- 
tains a general view of the systems of Hindu Philosophy, we have as 
an introdution an interesting sketch of the Vedie age. Then it was 
that Hindu Philosophy began to germinate. It is evident, therefore, 
that a knowledge of their modes of life and of their habits of thinking 
must throw no little light on what in the systems would be otherwise 
dark. In the few pages that could only be given the sketeh must 
hecessarily be very compressed and imperfect, but even those few 
pages give a great deal of information that to many would be quite 
new. We should have been glad had Mr. Mullens acknowledged the 
obligations under which he evidently is to Professor Max Miiller’s 


History of Sanskrit Literature. The Professors work, it is true, 
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heads the list of authorities given at the end ; but special acknow. 


ledgment of special obligation ought to have been made. The 


picture drawn is a very pleasing one. Going back hundreds of veare 
before Alexander entered the Punjaub, we see the Aryans, the in 
from which the modern Hindus have sprung, first appearing to His. 
tory in the pages of the oldest Veda, as a sturdy race, active, 
intelligent, and warlike, of simple habits, living to a large extent 
upon their flocks and herds; yet dwelling in small towns and 


ardens 
which they have wrested from the earliest holders of the soil. Their 


villages, and cultivating with cereals and fruits the fields and ¢ 


religious ceremonies were of the simplest kind—as circumstances 
arose new prayers and praises were made, and as time went on, 
apparently about 1,000 years before Christ, the hymns in which their 
litany was embodied seem to have been collected from among the 
scattered settlements in which they were honored, and brought 
together in the form in which they now appear in the Ria Vepa. 
Writing was entirely unknown ; they were transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation entirely by memory, though special care was taken 
to transmit the ‘ith great correctness. There was no exclusive 
O transmit them with great correctness. rere Was nO eX¢ 
priesthood, as in later days, or at least only the germs of that exclu- 
siveness had been avowed, and were beginning to appear. Kshatriyas 
could offer worship, receive fees ; and even one sprung from the 
Dasyu race was permitted to contribute hymns to the worship of the 
Vedie gods. But we must hurry on. Many, many years passed away, 
many changes had taken place, a great deal of their original simpli- 
city had been lost—the brahmins, who had pressed with unceasing 
vigour their claims to the exclusive priesthood, had fought with 
success the most desperate contests on behalf of their order, now 
stood triumphant, the spiritual lords of the Hindu race. 

Teaching with high and undisputed authority, they dealt out = 
earcless hand a great deal of what the world calls rubbish; for true philo- 
sophy flourishes only when sifted by honest opposition. — 

The time for sifting at length arrived. About six hundred years be ore 
the Christian era, a new class of speculations in philosophy, | and we 
theories respecting the shortest mode of “liberating the soul,” began ft 
find currency. Existing notions were freely examined : greater —- 
therefore, became the order of the day. An artificial system of —— 
the largest amount of knowledge in the fewest possible words was Inven 

"es . . 7 > “Ta. gt 0O- 
and seems to have been received with enthusiasm. The brief alist 
risms so formed were termed SurRAS. They were constructed on Pv ledge 
principles, to which a key was furnished; they rather hinted at know/ees 
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than expressed it; and from the first required the explanatory commentary 
which should declare all they were intended to convey. With a view to 
aid the priests in their severe toil of learning by heart all the formule 
necessary for their official duties, the directions conveyed in the Brahmanas 
of the Vedas were reduced to a system termed Kulpa Sutras; and so easy 
did the process become, that many were induced to neglect the Brahmanas, 
and study the Sutras alone, 

The objects of philosophy were treated in the same way. The thinking 
became more clear; the principles of inquiry more defined; reasons, 
arguments, and illustrations were brought forward in defence of the 
tenets advocated; controversies became numerous and sharp; and, appa 
rently, Within a period of two or three hundred years, the great systems 
which have come down to us were sifted, arranged, and settled. ‘The 
order in which they were started is not distinctly known ; and to ascertain 
it is not a matter of vital consequence. Most probably the system now 
termed the SANKHYA was the first that left the beaten track of the old 
Brahmanas; and by its novel theories so contrary to the current brahmin 
notions, became the occasion of stimulating to new inquiries, and rendering 
the arguments respecting them more satisfactory and sound. While ex- 
ceedingly free in its speculations, and on many important points differing 
from ordinary Vedic doctrine, it partly saved its position by not directly 
questioning the authority of the Vedas, or of the brahmin priesthood. 
As a matter of doctrine and argument, the Vedanta system seems to have 
been formed in direct reply to it. The other systems were likewise 
propounded ; and at one time the Sankhya, Yoga, and Vaiseshika were 
denounced as heretical. Brahminism, however, was very lenient where mere 
speculation was concerned. It was only a denial of its authority that 
roused all its ire and called forth its most active opposition. This spirit 
was conspicuously exhibited in the case of Buddhism; which, as it grew 
in strength, directly attacked it in its most vital seats. 

When that system was first formed, the strength and the pretensions 
of brahmin exclusiveness had reached their culminating point. ‘That 
class had driven the Kshatriyas and all others from the priesthood. They 
excluded all knowledge of sacred books from the lowest castes ; even those 
who sought to acquire that knowledge with a view to their clevation in 
another world had to spend years in painful toil, in weary studies and in 
self-mortifications of the most bitter kind. Practically, the lower castes 
were shut out from all such aspirations; and the spirit in which the 
priests desired to deal with them is well exhibited in those cruel “ Laws of 
Manu,” which were already partly current among the Taittiriya clans, for 
whom they were compiled. Buddhism was the natural, popular reaction 
from this grinding tyranny. Its founder, SAkYA Sincu, a Kshatriya 
prince, had studied deeply brahminical lore; and at length prepared a 
system of his own, which, to much of Kopila’s Sankhya doctrine, added a 
simpler theory of relief from the ills of transmigration than the Vedic system 
taught. On the courses of transmigration, past as well as future, he dwelt 
very fully: and laid it down, that all classes, without those years of weary 
study, could carry on the works of virtue, which should infallibly end in 
final annihilation. Apparently pitying, with a large-hearted benevolence, 
the ignorance of the lower orders, he encouraged them to attend his 
teaching ; preached his discourses in plain language, with repetitions and 
explanations that made his doctrine more clear and more impressive ; and 
sought in every way to render his instructions, not the privilege of a lordly 
few, but the heritage and the purifier of the most despised, Indirectly, 
therefore, he attacked the Vedas, the brahmin priesthood, and ancient 
brahmin learning, in their very heart; by showing that, if his system were 
adopted, the whole of them might be neglected without harm. Contro- 
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CRITICAL NOTICES 
versies of course arose, the brahmins tenaciously defended their views. But 
large numbers enrolled themselves as his disciples: the system spread, 
including brahmin as well as others pe its pale: its followers became 
exceedingly numerous ; and when at length, under the great ASOKA, it 
hecame a politics al power, it not only hace about the one great crisis in 
the history of brahminism, but at one tine even threatened e" extinetion, 
After severe contests the tide of opposition was rolled back ; brahmi nism, 
once more triumphant, was considerably popularized, and the Puranie sys. 
fem was rapidly deve loped. Hence forth, in Jlindustan, all knowledge, “ll 
philosophy, were confined to the brahmin caste. But little was the anther 
of Buddhism aware that he was founding an awful system of religion ; 
which, when completed, and carricd into other lands by his successors, should 
subjugate the minds of half the human race for many, many centuries ; an 
awful system of fatal crror, which, while denying the existence of the 
Supr me God, should lead its dis «ciples to take as their mode l, and the sup- 
port of all their future hopes, an utterly ANNIHILATED MAN, 


Having thus noticed the germination of the different systems, 


the author gives three points of agreement and difference — 


The NYAYA, giving special heed to the cause of our sensations and 
the pursuits to which the ‘y lead, looks outward to the world, whose varied 
objcets produce those sensations, and stir the thoughts of the soul within : 
and observing in the human organism five channe ‘Is of information respect- 
ing external objects in the five senses, adopts, unquestioned, the theory of 
the five elements, and develops all its consequences. Apart from its ex- 
cellent principles of investigation, it is a more natural system than the 
others: it embraces a wider range of topics ; Classities them more cor- 
rectly ; enters more deeply into their constitution ; and arrives at sounder 
conclusions re specting them than either or both those systems have done. 
In its doctrine concerning God, the substratum of matter, and the opera- 
tions of the hum: in soul, it comes much nearer to modern philosophy than 
they, ‘The SANKILYA, arrested by our emotions, which are of three kinds, 
and which contin ily disturb the soul’s “ quict,’ searches for that which 
‘“onsiaves” the soul, naturally free, and passing by the active agency of a 
Supreme Lord, educcs every thine from the union of an eternal matter and 
eternal souls acting by themsclves. The VEDANTA, pi assing below the 
surface of both exte mn iL appearances and internal emotions, looks at the 
question of Being, asks What is, What is real : and, leaving everything 
that is mediate and ap parent, decides that there is but one Existence : and 
one Substance in the universe, the Supreme Brahma. ‘This explanation of 
their fundamental principles will render it easy to understand the details, 
now to be presented, in which each of the sy stems has been worked out. 
Having surveyed them separately, and instituted a comparison between 
them, we shall be better prep: ared to judge of their peculiar characteristics ; 
and to enter more deeply into their view of those all-important religious 
questions of which they principally treat. 


Accordingly in chapters L, IL., and IIL, we have an aceount of the 
Sankhya, the Nyaya, and the Vedanta systems. In chapter IV. the 
three systems are compared, In the second part of the Essay the 
chief’ religious errors of the systems are pointed out, and in the 
third part these errors are discussed, 
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The following extract, though rather long, will give the scheme 
of the dialogues in which the chief errors of the systems are con- 
sidered. Every one will acknowledge that the pieture at the @haut 
is not badly drawn :-— 


Several years ago there lived in the city of Kast, that is, Benares, an 
English gentleman, connected with the Indian Government. Tle was one 
of the ey who take a real and hearty interest in the welfare of the 
people f Hindustan; and during the time he resided in the country, he 
ieiel om promote that welfare. Sometimes he sought it in the administ 
tion of Justice, m the punishment of the criminal, and the protection of 
the weak against the strong: at others by devising measures for enlight 
ening the ignorant and promoting true learning and true morality amour 


‘ 


all classes. Amongst Varios is studies, he had diligently applied himself to 
the languages of North India, and from time to time bg ar ine liis | lure 
in reading the shastres of the Hindus, including their best authorities in 


science and philosophy. After serving the “co Raced in various offices 
for many years, he went to live in Kasi. He soon began to visit the vari 

ous schools of learning with which that famous city abounds, and became 
acquainted with a large number of its celebrated pundits. ‘Treating ther 
with respect, and taking an interest in their pursuits, they learned to r 

gard him as a friend, and readily conversed with him respecting the objects 
of their study, Numerous were the discussions whieh he held with them, 
and numerous the arguments which he advanced to convince them of the 
true character of their great systems, and to induce them to study also for 
themselves the great book of the Chris tian religion, the Bible. This he 
reverenced as the true light for man’s darkness; and often did he uiter on 
their behalf the fervent prayer that the glorious God of heaven, who had 
sent that Divine Book, would himself exp: lin its meaning, change thei 
corrupted nature, and teach them to love Him as their own Reccemer. 
Some of these discussions are now recorded in the following paves for the 
instruction of all who are interested in such pursuits: with the hope 
that they may obtain true light from Him, who is the souree of all real 
wisdom. 

One morning the judge walked down to the bank of the river at an 
early hour. The sun had just risen aud was gilding with glory the 
thousand minarets and temple towers which stand out so prominently 
whove the city. Passing through the narrow streets, amidst a mingled 
crowd of traders, bathers, pilgrims, and bulls of Siva, he reached one of 
the great ghauts, built of stone, and forming a noble flight of steps from 
the top of the high bank down into the honored stream, Here a most 
striking picture was presented to his view. Along the river for nearly 
five miles, the ghauts were crowded by people of all ranks and all ¢ castes, 
Who had come to offer gifts at the various shrines, or to perform their 
customary ablutions in what they consider the holiest spot on earth. In 
some parts were seen groups from the neighboring suburbs: in others the 
poorer people of the city: at others the more respectable classes of the 
community, the merchants and traders. A few ghauts were appropriated 
exclusively to Mahomedans, and others were occupied solely by the brah- 
mins who resided in their immediate neighborhood. Everywhere were 
to be seen crowds of fakeers, sunnydsis, baird ivis, and gosfins, vociferating 
the names of their gods and asking money: with the “ Gunga-pitras,” 


instructing pilyrims in the due performance of Hindu ceremonies. Some 
«l the crowd were bathing; others were being shaved on little stages 


raised above the stream; others were engaged in various ceremonies in the 
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shrines near the water’s edge; others were reciting their prayers, though 
looking at the same time on the scenes transacting around them: so that 
the prayers beeame mingled with conversation, jokes, laughter, and even 
abuse. Some were pouring out water to the Sun: others were observed 
applying the water im due order to their various limbs, muttering 
or mantra as cach successively was touched. 

Standing on one side, he observed his friend Gurubas, a well known 
pundit, and having joined him, and presented the usual salutations, he 
proceeded to converse with him upon the singular scene before them. 


ad prayer 


After a short conversation at the ghaut they agree to adjourn the 
discussion to the house of Gurudas, where, in the presence of many 
learned pundits, if is for many successive nights carried on. The 
importance of the subjects discussed, and their adaptedness to the 
native mind, will be seen by mentioning them. I. Principles of 
Enquiry. UL. Is there a God? IIL. Pantheism as to matter and 
spirit. IV. The eternity of matter. V. The eternity of souls. 
VI. The transmigration of souls. VII. Innate dispositions, fatal- 
ism. = ‘The power of the author as a writer and thinker is much 
better exhibited in this latter part, sinee it is not so much a com- 
pilation as the former necessarily was. There are several passages 
we had marked for extract, but the number already taken warns us 
that we must draw to a close, Suflice it to say, that while we do not 
believe a Hindu will pronounce the arguments irresistible, they are 
eencrally well put, and can seareely be read without advantage. 

We do not know whether we shall be expected to pronounce an 
opinion on the relative merits of the two books which divided the 
prize offered. But, if so, after carefully reading them, we are con- 
strained to pronounce that, while Mr. Mullens’ is inferior to Dr. 
Ballantyne’s in scholarly pretension, in original research, and in inde- 
pendent thinking, we yet feel it to be more adapted for popular use, 
as presenting a more copious view of the different philosophical 
systems of their errors, and of the answers to them, and more likely 
therefore to answer the purpose for which the Essays were written. 
We therefore justify the adjudicators in dividing the prize. The two 


books should be read together, and we should heartily advise all 


missionaries and teachers of native youth, who have not yet acquired 


a knowledge of the Hindu systems, carefully to study them. They 
will tind them to be a very valuable introduetion to what may be a 
dry and tedious, but is at the same time a necessary labor. 
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The Shubdamboodhee, being a collection of Sanskrit and other 
words introduced into the Bengalee language. Compiled by the 
Editor of the Poornochundrodoy, with the aid of Baboo Mook- 
taram Bidyabageesh, and other learned Pundits. The Third 
dition. 1860. 


Or all tasks which fall to the lot of man, his perhaps is the most 
trying who endeavors to write a good Dictionary. Tis duty bears no 
resemblance to that of an author of works in Seienee, Literature. or 
Fiction, who already conceives a certain train of ideas, whieh, having 
thoroughly digested and Classified, he proceeds to clothe in words, or 
embellish with figures, to seeure the interest of his readers. The 
writer of a Dictionary never expeets to produce what is interesting ; 


= 


no readable book, but one fit only for casual reference ; and glad may 
he be. if in this he is sueeesstul. TTe has to do with words, not 
sentences ; with the terms in whieh certain ideas are expressed, not 


with the ideas themselves. With reference te the alphabet of the 


language in which he writes, he has a fewer or larger number of 


letters arranged before him ; and all the words occurring under each 
letter are to be collected from various sources, their general applica- 
tion must be defined, and their meaning given in words of similar 
import. Tle has, in short, to show: the connection existing between 
the ideas of other men, and their mode of giving expression to them. 
It is at best a wearisome task, in which the mind labors, as it were, 
to confine itself within narrow bounds, with the constant fear of even 
a trifling digression. We of course here refer especially to those who 
are pioneers in the work, Wonderful must be their diligence, their 
perseverance, and their ability for mental toil. 

Only two objects, we think, can sustain the mind in the discharge 
of such a duty. One is an over-weening desire of applause ; and the 
other, the sincere hope of being useful to their fellow-men. ‘The former 
object, if gained, is but short-lived. The lexicographer will soon, 
very soon, find much to detract from the praise accorded to him: for 
Dictionaries, however good, are always defective. His successor in 
the same eareer is sure to win a larger measure of credit, though his 


task be much lighter ; having merely to correct crrors, fill up omis_ 


‘ions, and make additions, which necessarily render his work more 
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perfect than that of his predecessor, If to be useful be his aim, it 
will doubtless be more effectually secured. — Lt will not grieve him to 
see others enter into his labors, and supply his deficiencies. Their 
success but promotes his end, 

The book now under review, the Shubdamboodhee or Oveay of 
Words, does not profess to aim high ;—but simply to supply a eal 
which has been of late increasingly felt among the compiler’s coun- 
trymen. ‘Phe literature of Bengal, for many years very cireun- 
seribed, is now rapidly extending, and the Vernacular Literature 
Society has given it a strong impulse, Many who have studied the 
seientifie and literary productions of the West, are seeking to be- 
come useful to their countrymen who have enjoyed fewer advantages, 
by clothing their newly acquired ideas in their own language, and 
thus opening up a souree of mental improvement hitherto unkuown, 
To give expression to these ideas, they have been obliged to draw 
largely from the Sanskrit, and introduce terms hitherto seldom heard 
and very rarely used. Several works of a superior character have 
lntely issued from the native press, and the compiler of the Shudb- 
damboodhee has endeavored to collect into his book as many as 
possible of the uncommon words occurring in them, — [Le has there- 
fore drawn very largely from Dr. Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary, and 
Rajah Radhakanto Deb's invaluable Shubdo Kolpo Droomo, of the 
benefit of whieh but few are able to avail themselves, on aecount of 
their high price and seareity. The Editor of the Poornochundrodoy 
therefore deserves the grateful acknowledgment of his countrymen 
for the material service he has done them. In a small ocfavo volume 
of closely printed matter he has given 38,000) words, with their 
synonymes, and disposes of it at a price so small as to bring it within 
the reach of all but the poorest of the people. The value set upon 
the work by the majority of the natives will be best ascertained from 
the faet, that the first edition of 2.000 copies was disposed of in six 
months ; a second edition is exhausted, and the book now betore Us 
is one of the third edition, 

To write in recommendation of such a work would therefore be 
superfluous ; and the advantages it offers to the native student are se 


numerous, as to induce us to notice its defeets with much leniency. 
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some Cases to he almost illeeible, The carelessness which sO sadly 


mars marfy of the efforts of native printers, is observable in every 


page. We would strongly advise the compiler, if another edition 


should be ealled for, to be more eareful about its execution. Care- 


fulness costs nothing, and will be attended with great advantages. 
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WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST PUBLISHED DURING 
THE QUARTER. 


1. he Magine e's Journal, Calentta Psou 


2, The New Quarterly Arig Last, 1860 

Ir is curious to notice the three stages through which all periodical 
works published in India seem destined to pass. First, the initial 
stage of care, when a name has to be made, and a subscription list to 
be filled. Secondly, the indifferent stage ; the subscribers are there, and the 
machinery for keeping things going, but the care and energy which first 
vave life to the adventure are wanting. Then follows the roll down 
hill, when careless editing and bad writing are at last too great provo- 
cation for even the proverbial indolence of an Auclo-Indian public, who 
let go the machine which comes to a smash at the bottom, An exem- 
plication of at least a part of this state of things may be seen in the 
career of a little magazine published at intervals in Calcutta, called the 
Engineer's Journal, which having started on the plea of becoming the organ 
of engineering facts and opinions for the Indian public, and afterwards sub- 
sisting for a space on wholesale extract from other papers, bas at last fallen 
so low as to be little more than an advertisement of the Editor's own superi- 
or merits as a telegrapher and Engiueer. Its readers must have been remind- 
ed of the fable of the fox and the ox, when perusing the late magniloquent 
comparison which appeared in that journal between thé little line of 
a truinpery hundred miles or so, under the writer's management, and 
the Government telegraph line of India, the writer being about as capa 
ble of appreciating the diflicnlty and magnitude of establishing the 
latter as he would be of undertaking such a work himself, or of express- 


ing himself for two consecutive sentences in grammatical English, It 


June, 1860, d 
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is bad enough, the subscriber to the Lagineer's Journal must think, to 
read the pufting advertisements which other people pay for, but to pay 
a man fifteen rupees a year for putting himself amounts to a practical 
joke for which they were hardly prepared. 

We have not however to do so much now with the Lnginecr’s Jour- 
nal, which may be safely left to its fate, as with the Vew Quarterly 
Army List. The execrable carelessness with which this pablication is 
prepared is a remarkable proof of the indolence of the Angio-Indian 
community, since there must be a sufficiency of persons too lazy to with. 
draw their subscriptions, to render it possible to publish it at all. Lists, 
Calenders, Directories, and such like publications, are certainly not 
usually remarkable for their correctness, but any thing so bad as this 
Army List we never met with before, and we do not kuow whether the 
stupidity or impertinence of the person who prepared it 1s greatest. 
On first opening the book we find as a specimen blunder that pages 
lf to 20, containing lists of all the staff department of the army have 
been altogether omitted, while in place of them there is a memorandum 
of “corrections while printing” of the modest dimensions of eleven 
pages. In fact the Army List, like Newton’s Principia, must be read 
with this commentary of corrections to be at all comprehensible, This 
is pretty well for the military portion, The Civil List is still worse ; 
the whole of the Civilians serving in the Punjab, with a host of unhappy 
‘wallahs,’ being altogether left out, while in their place still figure 
several who have died or resigned, the circumstance however being 
noted opposite their names, which is certainly a novel way of ‘ correcting’ 
a list. Im the Medical list even this delicate attention is not shewn, 
many of our former acquaintances figuring there as if in the possession 
of good appointments, who have long since been gathered to their 
fathers. But, generally, the Army List may be said to dwell rather in 
the past than in the present, and there is throughout a fine spirit of 
misplaced antiquarianism, as is evidenced by the insertion of a list of 
the officers of the long defunct Calcutta Volunteers. As for lesser blun- 
ders, to note but a fraction of them would be to write the book over 
again. We will first notice that the rule seems to be always to mention 
the same person under different titles in different places, while brevet 
promotions are disguised by complicated signs scattered over the leaf 


where no one who has not served an apprenticeship to the work would 
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kuow Where to find them. In as Inany cases as not, the stations of re- 


giments are incorrectly set down ; while regiments are included in the 
list which have no existence, 
Altogether a more carelessly got up book than this affair we have 


never met with before, To notice it in severe terms may seem like 
breaking a fly on the wheel, but in tact a trustworthy well edited Army 
List is a very useful thing aud much wanted ; and this one is not only 
The 


subscribers however have one consolation ; since it does not fulfil a single 


itself worthless, but stands in the way of a better being published. 


one of the promises made on the title page, they are not in the least 
hound to pay for the book, aud may fairly plead breach of contract on 
Who the editor 
strongly suspect that the Army List is left to take care of itself, but we 


the publisher's part. may be we know not, and we 
think that the Managers of the Military Orphan Fund are not acting 
rightly in lending the sanction of their name to this attempt to raise 


money under false pretences, 


lL. Our Finances. By George Campbell, C S., Lucknow. 1859 


2. Our Indian Police. Dillarain. 


THE old fable says, “nothing like leather.” A danger threatens, 


and every body is running to the front with remedies, and the tanner cries, 


’ 


“nothing like leather” A flock of geese are said to have saved Troy, 
but they took a pull and a strong pull altogether and cried out lustily. 
Individual cackling would have done nothing, nor will it now. Every 
body is trying to shew how every body else may be shaved, but 
themselves, There are the civilians trying to make the sbearers believe 
that civil justice must wither and die, and suggest clipping the army, 
anything but themselves. There is nothing like “justice.” George 
Campbell enters the field on behalf of the same, and who will not 
admire the self-devotion with which he is willing to roll on his back 
aid resign himself to the shearer, when nothing else is left for it, 
and everybody else has been shorn, when the new military police 
have been well scraped and the army reduced to a shadow, and when 
the curly smoke from the heathen’s hubble bubble shall have failed to 


restore the finances, Nothing like “smoke.” 
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On the other hand Dillaram* enters the lists on behalf of the military 
police. The civil police, “ without moral restraint engendered by edu- 
cation or character of any kind,” must be, not shaved or shorn, but 
wiped out. The army must be reduced and the military police become the 
Buffer between the populace and the standing army. “ Nothing like 
Buffers !” 

George Campbell proposes to save £4,000,000 a year, by turning 
our native army into a civil police with a quasi military character, which 
may be understood to mean the A. I. sort of cock of the hat, a leather 
belt round the waist and stepin-time of a London policeman, He 
deprecates emphatically a military police so called, He appears to 
agree with the common opinion that it must be an organized force under 
regular and special officers, but leaves the great question, which is ad. 
mitted to agitate the official world “where shall the police control 
be concentrated,” an open question, still without an opinion expressed 


upon it- 





The Dillaram pamphlet deprecates the old police, represents the E}- 
lenborough Military police to have failed from want of maternal nourish- 
ment, and the Punjab Military police to be no military police, and its 
Jaudation to arise only from the Punjab authorities, and describes the 
Sind police as perfection. It must have a military organization, and he 
recommends it to be composed of men reduced from the army, but still 
the main question of its control is not discussed, although admitted to 
be the great question at issue. 

Both these great authorities are agreed in reducing the army to form 
the police, but having reduced it, the one thinks its military character 
should be maintained and instances Mr. C. Raikes’ evidence of the 
necessity for it—shewing that twenty-five dressed and armed sepoys 
put to flight 6,000 Brahmins who had defeated and laughed at the 
police burkundazes ; while the other represents how large bodies can 
be easily governed by a chuprassie representing the Goverument in bis 
"person. Doctors are allowed to differ ! 

Before proceeding further, Dillaram must be informed that 
Lord Ellenborough’s police did not fail from want of nourish- 


ment, but merely from their own acts of outrage and violence. If 





> “ 


Dillaram” is the name of the house occupied by chief of police at Lucknow 
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was a military organization under European Oflicers and its men eae 








detached to take Thannan duties. The oppression they exercised 
and the plunder in which they indulged led t» their abolition iB 
and nothing else, The Punjab police is nota police but a local army Tt) 
employed only in military duties of watch and ward. It has done 
admirable service in this respect and in the field when the mutinies broke 
out. ‘Ibe Sind police has been lauded sufficiently but only by its patrons 
and partizans ; we have no public voice of a local press, representing the 


voice of the people, who are the most interested to shew its success or fai- 


or te es 
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lure. One of its great characteristics is declared to be the antagonism 
which it engenders between the civil officers and the military police. 


However agreeable this may be to persons of a belligerent character 
we can imagine that those more peaceably inclined, rather than live 
in perpetual strife, will let the people suffer. Were a civil officer to 








bring prominently to light all the eccentricities of the police, he would 


be set down as an anti-police refurmer and a quarrelsome individual, I, iit 
and call down on his devoted head the anathemas of the higher powers. ai 
Who that has seen the working will not declare the truth of this picture, i 
The two authorities must be at constant strife, or the people must suffer. 
The constitution of the body of the police is one of far more con- 
cern to the people than either of these authorities are willing to admit. 
The conversion of a soldier into a policeman, is perhaps the worst 
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purpose he could be applied to. We will only just imagine the London 
police discharged, and the police formed of regiments of the line and 


Rap rego mers 
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dragoons, What sort of policemen would they make? We rather 
surmise that missing nursery maids and grog shops would engross 
their attention rather than prevention and detection of crime. But 
when we come to convert whole regiments of foreign soldiery flushed 








with plunder into a local police what must be tRe sufferings of the peo- 
Ple? The Zouaves turned policemen in Paris might furnish a senti- 
ment on the prospect. This has beendone in Oude. Make policemen 
soldiers if you can, but don’t attempt to make soldiers policemen. 
A native is the last creature to do two things. 

To expect to keep up a military police as a fighting Brigade in rough 





times and as a civil police when not required, is one of those absurdities 
that economists, not real soldiers or real Magistrates, would advocate, Ad- 
mirable as has been the conduct of the Punjab and Oude military police in 
the field, the worst purpose their friends would wish to see them put to 
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would be that of civil policemen. The fate of Lord Ellen borough's po- 
lice would indubitably follow. : 

It is not difficult to imagine the impossibility experienced in eradicat- 
ing the habits of oppression and plunder of the old Burkundazes as 
expressed by Dillaram, when drafted intu the military police. The 
school was not of the best for morality, the military.police were not 
Quakers or Plymouth Brethren, although perhaps advocating a prinej. 
ple slightly modified of the latter sect. They considered all proper- 
ty common and contributed to the common stock. Jolly rollickins 
fellows were they, game for a fight or a spree, for plunder and rapine— 
and if Jack Burkundaz’s education was to be improved, it must have 
been in taking a bolder aim, and widening the capacity of his breeches 
pockets, 

We have shewn what will not constitute a policeman, we can also 
shew what will, or what should do so. A policeman must have 
the confidence of the people without which he is useless. <A 
Sikh for instance, in a Policeman’s garb in a strange country, 
where he has been plundering for months, reminds oue of the 
wolf in Little-red-riding-hood,—“ what a wide mouth you have got 
Grannie !” He should be drafted from the locality or Province where 
he is to act, should be of the cultivating class, and have an interest in, 
or own a patch of land, or some substantial but small property ; or be 
connected with respectable landholders, as a security for his good behavi- 
our. He should be trained by English Officers expressly appointed under 
the Deputy Commissioner, as a policeman not as a soldier. He should 
be taught to move in step, and obey orders, keep his eyes and ears open, 
and report everything he sees and hears. He should be well paid, and 
there should be grades of pay—from 6 to 7 and 10 rupees aud even 14 
rupees, to cause emulftion and bring out good detectives who would 
get the higher grades of pay, but six Rupees is ample for an ordinary 
policeman and will cover the cost of his clething. 

The departments judicial aud police, should be kept quite distinct, but 
the officers of both departments be under the orders of the Deputy 
Commissioner, or head of the district, there should be grades of 
salary for the officers of the Police irrespective of the locality of ap- 
pointment, and they should be eligible for the judicial line. It is 
most important that irregularities be corrected on the spot, without re 
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course to foolscap or red tape, and it is of still greater importance that 





the policeman should feel himself under the orders of the head civil ofticer. 


There is nothing that causes greater heart-burnings than the punish- | ni 
ment of a policeman by the civil authorities. He is at present placed in | | 
that unfortunate position of a servant to two masters. He is hit by one, I | 
and runs off crying to the other. } oe 
It is far from necessary that a police officer be a military man, more | ail 
than that a civil officer be drafted from the civil service. ‘The Superin- ait | 
tendents of London police are not selected from the Oflicers of the Ba ail 
Army. The profession has nothing military about it and must be studi- | “a 
ed as a new profession, whether held by a civil or military officer. \ i 
Our civil officers have done gocd military service and vice versa. it Ob 


George Campbell's proposal to a certain extent, although not original, 





is avery good one but, let a portion of the police be always at head ie tha 
quarters being instructed in drill and keeping guards over jails, trea- i i 
suries, &e, and take their turn in the interior, so that for a couple of Wit i 


months or so, in every year, they may have suflicient instruction in drill 
and standing guards. 

The nature of the arms and the drill is next to be considered and 
there can be no doubt that they should be taught to use the musket 
and to march in file and in time—but little else need be taught them. 
The object of this is, that in time of war, they would form a partially drilled 
inilitia, and could be embodied in a very short time and become an effici- 
ent auxiliary force, while the rural police would for the time take their 


place. If Civil Officers in England can command our militia and yeomanry 





so can civil officers in this country, and an officer, with a civil training, 


will be a better police officer than a military officer who has had no civil 





training. 
Nothing is more irksome to many young military officers, who have 


enlisted in the military force in Oude, than the police duties they have 





been unexpectedly called upon to perform. ‘There is young — 
such « fine fellow at a cavalry charge, he can count the Pandies’ heads 


which have fallen to his single sword by the dozen, sighing to get into 





an irregular cavalry regiment. He strains like a horse at his new duties, 
but his heart is with the trooper’s ranks. Nevertheless take as many as 
you can get who have a turn for it. 

George Campbell has done a public service in shewing that the so- 


called military police in the provinces, is not police, but an irregular 
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additional army, and Dillaram has done likewise with regard to the 
Punjaub force. There is no greater mistake than to eall those police, 
who have no police duties. If local forces, frontier brigades, ec. are 
required, by all means have them—it is not the duty of the police to 
protect the Indian frontier, only do not let them be called police ; it is 
merely a blind to conceal the vast military force that is in exis. 
tence. Reduce them, we must, expend them in China, anywhere, but 
don’t make policemen of them. If we must have a Buffer between 
the Magistrate and Commander-in-Chief, let it be a local irregular force, 
of strictly military character, ready to move in any direction at a mo. 
ment’s notice. This irregular force would supply the place of the old 
Pandy army, and the European force do the rest, but let all be so cal- 
culated that the native irregular force does not exceed two to one Euro. 
pean, or the native force and local police combined, more than four to 
oue, 

In these proportions there is security, but we may multiply our 
European troops to any extent, drain the country of — salt, and 
opium, tax the beer and crinoline of the European exiles, do what we 
will, we shall fall short of security, if we do not keep our European and 
native troops, or a certain portion of them, always in marching order. 
No division in the army should be without the means of marching a 
portion of its force, at a moment’s notice, to the most distant parts of 
its circle. If this be kept in constant view, active men in command, 
vigilant police, and intelligent civil oflicers, in charge of districts ; the 
standing army may be very considerably reduced, but don’t make police 


inen of them, 


Twelve Years in China. By a British Resident. Thonias Constable 
and Cv. 1860. 


Everyruina that happens in the world is preceded by some cause, 
could we but discover it; and in the same way every occurrence 
whether good or evil is followed by some result, The affairs of men 
may goon smoothly for some length of time, but even between the most 
amicably disposed nations complications will ari-e which lead to war. 
Not because, as some monarchs have ventured to propose, peace is the 


; . - a cr 
time to prepare for war, but simply on account of the conditions ¢! 
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Wp b ces res 


great object of war is peace, and the war has been successful in prop 


tion as thr peace is advat tageou 
Another result of war. especially when between a civilized nation and 
One UNervili # i) th ; OpPenin y tite of new f | Ti) \ {«) t}) hy ‘? mes of 


seeral and re |} ryTOuU advances rien and if Aang fo an acquaintance with 
peoples, countries, and manners whieh might otherwise have been se 
elu ied brown the rest if thy \N rl L, Th yeu ‘fore byrne through whi ' 
uch knowledve j COMM ted to SOCTETS at lary is, of course, the 
press, whether in the shape of uUrnals or OF books i\ Wwe comhe nmearey 
our own time, every war, in every part of the world, causes this literary 
erowth to spring up, until the Russian War and the Indian Mutiny are 
lowed by an inundation of printed paper beyond all conception. Tad 
the Jate disturbances in China not taken place we might possibly neve 


have seen the Interesting and Vala Lilie WW rk whicl Wwe are now about 4 


review, or at least those portions of it which make it valuable would 


Neat have appeared 
Mr. Jolim Searth,. the anthor, is not a Government official, nora 
+) mallar 9 liter “17 | + « arnhan?4 ny | oy — hai 
traveller. nor a titerary man, but a merchant, and | mently hi 
quaintance with the character and eustom of the Chinese. amony 
whom he resided twelve veai may be considered impartial Ile hi 


the advantacve of entering upon a comparatively unexplored field Some 
important books have doubtless heen written upon the sutjeet, but it is 
so vast and so very Vr cently Open 7 uy) that we shall not be tired of it 
for a Jong time to come. Mr. Scarth states in his preface that le di 
fers in his views from Sir John Bowring and Mr. Lawrence Oliphant, 
and therefore the attention of readers should be pring ipa] directed to 
the Jatter part of the book where these differences of OpIIOn are boldly 
stated 

In the commencement of the work we see the observant character of the 
author in the way he may be sets about a journey of discovery up the 

°. es 

c tutry. lle does not go ‘fen grand eleneur, as some trave llers have 
done, forming in consequence erroncous impressions of the people they 


meet with: but he disguises himself as a Chinaman, and even wears a 


tlee pig-tanl. 


IS 48) was to penetrate into the suk di tricts west of Shanghai, to see the 


f 


The ebief object of this tour, undertaken in the spring of 
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he manufacture, and to learn what improvements mieht } 


process of t¢ 
introduced. Lf there is one article of commerce more clean and beautify 
than the rest it is silk. Money is of the same value, in whatere 
way it may be ACG alLe i, but we liad rather muke it Ly dealing in thi 
elegant commodity than, as some of the wealthiest Londoners have made 

by contact with coals, tar, alkali and the like. The extent of the 
trade in this article is enormous, More than 8.000000 Ibs. are sent 
in i year from Shanghai to Muvland and France QloOne, by far the large 
‘he value of the Annual Export o 
suk to Hurope alone is equal to that of the yearly produce of the Nor 


at 


proportion being taken by Pneland. 


+ 
‘ 


thumberland and Durhem coal mines. Mr. Searth states that th: 


ity of silk mizht be much improved by the introduction of better 


ied 


machinery. We have heard it said by persons connected with China 


that fortunes might be made by the establishment of regular silk 
mantttactories, conducted on the principles of manufactories at home. 
Not ouly could the quality be improved but a lorge amount might be 
saved in labour. The reason that no such schemes have hitherto been 
tried is chiefly that Europeans in China have their own occupations to 
attend to, and that there are no persons with sufficient unoccupied 
capital to incur the risk of such an undertaking. Silk machines have in 
one instance been sent out from Kurope, but the firm by whom they 
vere sent happened to fail. The machines were aliowed to le useless, 
until they either fell to pieces or were re-exported. Such was thie fat 
of the first attempt, but others will doubtless be made ere long. 

Among the amusements in which the Chinese native merchants indulge 
is the somewhat childish one of kite-flying, The account given of this 


sport is interesting :— 


“It is strange to see sober, sedate merchants tueging away ata long string, 
euiding a kite very effectually in the air. Some are made in the shape 
of birds, and the hove ring’ of the kestrel, r the qiuic k «clive of the ns genta 
hawk, are beautifully imitated by expert guidance of the string, The tirst 


] 
L saw in Shanghai appeared so real th 
but was told it was only a kite: To be sure it is ; why not afro 
it?’ and it was some time itll I understood it was a pepe nol 
kite. ‘The Chines beat us hollaw in these Cnings S, especl ally in the * INCS- 
sengers” that they send spinning up the string. They send up prettily 
painted gigantic Ae with outspre ad wings, at the back of which is 
ik simple contrivance to nu ike them Col Llapse whe lL) th, iC butt ertly rou hes th 
kite, and so soon as they collapse, down comes s the butterfly, sliding along 


the string ready to be adjusted for another Hight, 


at | Lot nae rit »to try al shot, 
a shot at 


, j 
ic bre 


Regarding the Chinese language, Mr. Scarth remarks that very few 
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forelym residents make any attempt to learn it; and most of those 
Who do, soon tire, owing to the difficulties attending it. If Govern 
ment officials and Europeans generally have no knowledge of the 
language they are always liable to be HM posed upon in them dealings 
with the people, both political and commercial, An excuse is to be 
found in the difliculty of the Chinese language, but even this might 
be overcome if any inducements were held out to inteiligent young men 
to learn the vernacular, Interpreters are vonerally to be found, but 
how often have we seen, particulary da political Interpreters, a ten 
dency to give a colouring of their own to all the communications they 
make and receive. 

Since the year 1845 three British Consuls died at Amoy, and the 
first chaplains browght out by the foreign residents at Canton, Shan 
ghai and Amoy died alinost imimediat ly after their arrival, Th 
(hinese themselves seem to set little value upon buman life. A criminal 
condommed to death may obtain a substitute by paying him or his 
relations a small sum of money. When they die at sea, or in other 
countries they always desire that their corpses may be buried in 


(China, 


Mr. Searth has embePlished his book with illustrations, taken from 
his own sketches, all of which we hope are correct, but the group of 
Tartars depicted might easily be taken for a group of French peasants. 
However, as a general rule, the wood-cuts are very good and add much 
to the appearance of the work. ‘The influence of the English in China 
is demonstrated in the history of one of the frequent petty rebel- 
hous that occur in the country. The chief of a clan at Go-swa hears 
of rebellion in other districts, he takes it into his head to commence 
a rebellion on his own account, without heaving avy delinite aim in 
view. The adventurer counted upon the aid of the neighbouring 
clans, but was disappointed. He bad to fortify himself in Goswa, 
against the mandarins. No adequate force could be opposed to the 
insurgents till a British ship supplied the Government with arms 
and money. The mandarin forces allowed the rebels to escape from 
Go-swa and then took the place. Tne chief and his brothers made 
their way to Hong-Kong through foreiga interest. The town was rased 
to the ground, and some of the fugitives, endeavouring to escape in 
“eets, were classed as pirates, and were Killed in hundreds by Ibritish 
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Summary way 




































a,’ , rr ‘ : } by ‘ ,» ‘ Irn " — ea , . 
CVeu Our oWh countrymen, make use of tne Powel 1th 


‘ { 
Mar away from saperior authority, and with very indetinite instruction 
everything depends upon the individual character of those whe int 
fere in Chinese adairs for better or for worse 
Mu I I is Peel ald and Writtea al out the Religion ot the Chinese 
( tpared with the Hindus they may be said to be wanting in the reli 
“ous sentiments, and tu be espectally detictent im one of their principal 
clements—reverence. They are a fun-loving people, and apt to ridicule 
What they ought to venerate. They have seasons of fear, but ther 


Prikia clo not seem to be su SCOP RLte | Ela bo any great extent Nhe 
more intelligent of them, however, look higher than mere images and 
temples. They look to what these things represent. Their mi 

often have a tolerably clear idea of a Supreme Being, who is oui 


—) 


potent and invisible, and who will punish transgressions of the mot 
law. They say that they can worship this Being without the mte 
vention of any image, but that the more imperfect understanding 
cf the poor people requires to be assisted by the presesee of a visilile 


: 


object to remind them of an invisible power. ‘I 


here is no day of re 
in China, but the Sabbath was strictly kept by the insurgents in the 
late religious rebellion. Acecustomed as we are to the ever recurr 

ever welcome day of rest, we find it diffiendt to conceive of a natio 
living without such a season of refreshmeit, and with scarcely any 
holidays of any kin ‘The modern history of France teaches us th 
consequences of any interference with the seventh day, and in Chine 
much ‘yt the apathy ind conservatlveness of the people lay hy all 
buted to the fact that its want is uever felt. The Emperor is lo 

upon by the people as of superior sanctity, and he worships Hea-en 
in a amore direct way than any of his subjects are allowed to do. 
The people are admonished, not to wor hip God, but to obey tl 

laws and to reverence the emperor, the nobles and the munisters ot 
State. Religion docs not ‘enter into the laws of the country. 7! 
Einperor is superior tu the images in the temple, and confers highes 
tithes upon those to whom he has been indebted for any favour. Mr, 
Searth’s remarks upon these subjects, though put forward in a very 


Mico. Way, are und and worthy of attention Ife says 
. - 








\i. Lf Come ae) | pdgormation 


Dy aty on in Chane :—" One day we asked a raicdarin, a frend of ow z 
io iad jusi Niecred a SUID pPTUOUS Tepast at the tomb of a decen Cal Col 
] ne, Whieblit ik dibs OP TMMOI, the dead ood in need of food 
“How could you possibly suppose Thad such an idea?” he replied, with 
the utiaost astomsinucn.. Could vou really Ippose Ie so stl ipid is 
But what then as the purpose of these mortuary repast 
VV tio I yryarudl »>Th ! rhe ‘ ot lee ae lation anid frien | . 
how that they still live in our remembrance, and that we like to serve 
m as if they were yer With us. Who coul absurd enough to 
hie ve 7 t] ul Teed to eat ¢ Ain meso Line lower cla Us, inaleedl, 
1\ fault we current, but who docs bot Know that rude, whorart people 
1 LiWway he | l 
We are inclined to think.” says the experienced missionary, “that all 
] rat ly \\ I] informed Ciapese, a littl accustomed to reth tion, would 
OL Chie Sane ODDO this mandarin, with ve pect tor thre pracbice t La 
! pee Poth ipel titi l it 
‘Arined with the tistances here given ol me of the ideas of Chin 
ri irail rell Oli, aun without complicating lil LEPs \ Chberihgy dite 
he details or forms taught by any particulai ct | hold to the asse: 
On f have made. that the Chimese are not neh determined puaisulis 
they are generally imagined to be. Consequently, there may be 
‘tl nity wa miukine therm Christian i by 1 aUbever meal 30 happy ib Con 
! ikktlow St || foe bypa ryt about Th lore we trv to hiake thre 
CHCIUSCLS to be pagans, Eli le likely it thes to become Chris 


ome remarkable instances are given of the honesty of the Chinese. 
very Bar youn houseliold is uuder the care of a compradore or chief 
butler. He is accountable for the conduct of all the other servants. 
Ile vets a small salary but he always contrives to make a large 
income besides. With a bonus here and a percentaye there he soon 
amasses thousands of dollars. In Canton, immense transactions in 
eold and silver are left entirely to the compracdores, and mistakes ve ry 
rarely Neccur, Opium is sent up COUnLTY to be sold in private markets 
inaccessible to Huropeans, and the property is seldom af ever lost 
or the prices tampered with. The opportunities for fraud in con- 
nection with the opium trade are very irequent, The Consular courts 
take no cognizance of opium transactions, And consequently no claim for 
non-payment could be brought against « Chinaman who is frequently ai- 
lowed to buy on credit. ‘Lhe engagements are almost always stricdy kept. 


Though we see these pleasing traits in the character of the comme 
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: ol ra Tr {iy } *y t . yerer y+ . } ryt sn) , 
cial Ciasses We filha Cab COPPUDLLON wad CX Uortioud amony 


ment ofliclals. Peace or war may be bouwrlt for a bribe : 


: “ ’ | } ] , 
. "eyyY yy , ope . oe) » ae " _ j , 
‘No wonde msurrections occur when Thr pcopie have to e] ire 7 
lis ] iw . , 5 a ' yea . Vf e. i} Mg 
VV esac « tortions OF bil lik WLAPTTIS, W hie: PLO-as Wildl \ 


he hrsvcl, bye ides his horses, bernie , and TEOEMOVed Oe pray ith 


probably without exaggeration, savs, SQQOO00 taels, or £27 000.000 jy 
,: . , 1 . } 
bullion or vems lh Abs treasury. ‘5 bust rerachiber, too, that ther are 
pRUPUs of Chae where the voverhinent tas little or qo control. Aly ult 
. | , +} , ) “e. : ty 
twenty years belore the present POVOIULIOIL aSSsStuliecs Its Vast proport al) 
he, the Governor-General of NKwane-Tune and Kowane-se, was transport. 
“ lit } 6s) » hy veree ble ay a? — lof, } } , 
hol ace ICOCILLISE HIS TMsSeraotle wir WelS Cerearecc i l Lil i 
mountams that separate these provinces from Ploo-isun Ple-can was 
Lo retrieve Lie los secs: he clicl hot ry With «| le) ; birt WIINeYV § wria 
OOOO tacls, or L000 000 to buy ab preace, When the luch ofhe rs, WC... Wer' 
] : } , } . . ] ° . 
allowed to withdraw UlLInO] sted bia s‘ Mhdie dh Li Le never oeen cohauered 
' 
1 , . . 1) . Pee. zs 3 4 
nd their hills and valleys form a rallying point for the Canton rebels 


\ ae — EE popes ; pep 
Phere tire forces ol move than oe rebel arms have beer recruited, ready 


aah to hiareh QOUTEST thie ini) cile troops of tue rotten Government of 
‘ } » 4? } ’ ’ . 
China, amd wrest thei ill votten aus trout tic taancdarlas who so base l\ 


' ii 
on Uo Le 


We now approach that part of the book which treats of the lisur- 
rection, The whole subject is well discussed, and an interesting 
aecount is given of the remarkable events of that period, but there 1s 
rather a want of connection between the parts. This is the principal 
fault we have to find with the whole book. Facts and ancedotes are 
mixed up together—subjects are slightly mentioned in one place 
and resumed in another,—all traces of the tour noticed in the com 
mencement are soon lost sight of—and thus a disjointed eflect 1 
produced, which is not in harmony with the good sense and useful 
information by which the work is pervaded. 

Whatever may have been the immediate cause of the Insurrection 
there can be no question that it was essentially a Religious movemcut. 
Mr. Searth’s opinions on the subject are founded upon “ constant 
communications with many intelligent Chinese, merchants, tradesmen 
aud literary men, both in the North and at Canton ; upou the copious 
translations that have from time to time been made by intelligent 
Sinologues ; aud upon many other sources on which dependence could be 
two Rebellions ; the one 


headed by 'Tai-ping-wang, and the other by the leaders of various 


= , B) ry’ ‘ 

placed, There were properly speaking 

secret societies, Tai ping was at first but feebly opposed by the Imperial 

forees. His most formidable opponents were + oluntecrs. Tt was 
4 


nha small amlet in the nragine , . liopous ag 
willis Mt hamlet in the provinee of Kwang si that the religious ag 
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tation orteinated, Hune-sin-tsuen, afterward Wed Talooine wang, 

a dian of exertabie feelinus, accidentally reeeived a siisSionary s tract, Tull 
which awakened Ins curiosity so much that he made every effort to it 
attain to a more perfect knowledvze of the Christian Religion. lle i Hy 


made many converts to lis erude opinions, and the new sect soon 


’ 


became so influential as to excite the jealousy of the mandarins, 


They began by seizing one of its members, and on a remonstrance being | 
made they sent an expedition to seize the leaders. ‘This severe K 
Hieasure created a complete rupture between the religious Insurgents i dik 
and the Government. The most ricid discipline was maintained in | jai 
the rebeleamp. Plunder, rape, opium-smoking and even tie use of tobaceo I 





and wine were prohibited under the penalty of death. The principles 
of the rebels are thus deseribed :— 

“A belief in the heavenly Father, and Jesus Christ as the Saviour, was | 
( Hjoime l; and there is nothing whatever mn the rebel! pubheations or pro 
cl Lh itions thiat Cali he cavilled atv py wny liberal Minded ('hy) | tian, SO far 





vs the doctrine taught ts concerned, and if it were not for the titles the chiefs hig shy 
have adopted, we might hail with gladness the promulgation of the religion i) | 
preached and taught by the insurgeuts. The chief ai-ping-wang taking bat 
the rank in the universe next tothe Savieur, and pretending a direct des- aii 
cent from heaven, may not have appeared strange to the Chinese mind, ba } 
considering the titles the Chinese emperors have always assumed, That i). 
heeven pretends dl to such il rel; tiouship whe i iY call Hise If the me cond i { : 
sou of God, was, doubtless, only done to assist his power, for knowing that ih} | 
he had real relations and connexions mm the camp, and a host of original Pati 
followers, who knew him as a poor dt ma her, how could he Suppose his tit le i i 
would have been admitted, except as a title of rank ;and further, when the ree 
other kings have the titles conferred upon them, ofthe third, fourth, fifth, i i Hi 
and sixth sons of the Most High, not one being related to the other, why 1 peut 
should we charge the men with blasphemy, when it is only their mode of ii 
showing their superiority to others in the world, who are daily taught to ' 
cul pon the Alinighty as Our Father who is in heaven,” ' 
Why should we scout the cause on account of an tenorant assumption ae f 
of titles, which, perhaps, drew respect to men who were lighting ii hard a" 
fight to proclaim the worship of the one true God ? Aili 
Karly in 18535 the rebels, taking advantage of a scarcity of supplies 


in the country round Pekin, made a dash at the capital, and conquering 





several towns on the way, they soon arrived within seventy miles of 
it. Money became scarce in the Imperial treasury and the means of 
raising it, by ecntributions, were very unceremonious, lour thou- 


sand) blank receipts were to be distributed to contributors to the wants 








of the Empire. “‘Half of these receipts shonld he entitled to certain el 
minor offices, and the other half promised nominal literary honours.” I 


A button of mandarin rank which at one time cost 510,000 could Le 



































} C io se mere { ‘ } ) F ’ , 
vht for ms varying from 400 to 2.500, “When Shanel 


ee ee = alt ' : 
Desleged Keile-us hane-ah, Geeneral-in-( omanand, hee Asked the ¢ 
native merchants to a ¢rand entertainment ; the excuses were mum 

it was known to be ameeting forthe sale of buttons. and [keoly 4 


prove a clear adanne! 


) ,* . ,* Sua ° ~ ¢ bof 

he rebellon in’ Fokien in 1855 had no direet connection with 

Tat-ping-wang. Ma-gay, the fokien Admiral, had once been a pot boy 

i * le 

When these rebels attacked Am ry, and were joined by some of thi 
a 2 } lamina al roa) . t] ; 

Inhabitants the mandarins shewed no merey to those who came int 

} Ses a. % . ‘ 7 " 

them hands. ‘Pwo thousand five hundred were beheaded in one day 

ttre “1 } ° 4g: ° . 

Mane most horrible tortures were inflicted on poor victims after a 

mock trial. Phe insurgents were at length dispersed. Ma-gay was shot by 


accident off Macao, and some of the survivors became pirates off Form 


4 | 


Shanghar was taken on the 7th September [855 by members of ; 


secret. society, who atmed at the overtarow of the Tartar dyn: 
wr P ‘ 4 . ‘ ’ 
Pat-ping-wang was (unanuthoritatively) acknowledyed— ; impero 


The Impertalist forees made incessant attempts to retake the city 


Some of the military appliances used in this siege were very singular 
Chinese soldiers always rely more upon their ingenuity than their cour- 
are AS a protect: mb oa ramst rifle balls they Wore dresses thickly 
padded with floss” silk. This protection was more efficactous, they 
suid. within OO yards than at long range, because while the ball 
had a twist in its motion it caught up the silk and fastened itself in th 
earment. We have resson to be astonished at the respect of neu 
property within the city while in the hands of the rebels, A paper 
with the ‘Tai-ping seal on it was at first sufficient protection. | detect 
the city was recovered one missionary found his house and furniture 
in exactly the same state as it had been left.” Such cases however mus 
have been rare. As the siege progressed the French found an oppo 
tumty of picking a quarrel with the rebels. The pretext was that the shot 
fired froma breastwork which the rebels had raived to cover the retreat 
oftheir sorties might hit their buiidings, The French Admiral, Laguerre, @ 
brave but obstinate and impetuous man, “ sent an armed party to pro! 

workmen in demolishing the rebel battery, as the rebels would not take it 


Ll. 


down when ordered. A blank shot was fired over the workmen to make 


it 


them desist. Up m this the French opened fire, the rebels returned 
Ta 


with effect, aud the foreign community were soon in an excited sta 
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rom this point Mr. Scarth gives an aceount of his personal adventures 
as @ mediator between the belligerent parties, At great personal risk 
he entered the tity and persuaded the chiefs to negotiate with the 
British, French, and American Consuls. He thus describes his inter- 
view with Lew, one of the principal chiefs :— 


“T had seen Lew only once before ; he was then on horseback in great 
state ; patenut-leather holsters, gold) sword hung across his back, and lots 
of jewellery. Now he looked an emaciated little wretch, slovenly dressed, 
as if he had just turned out from an opium smoke. His quick eye was the 
only sign of ene rey about him. He listened quietly for about five minutes 
to what I had to say in the way of persuading them to put the city in ys 
hands of the three treaty powers, and seemed inclined to « ‘omply, but 
low, forbidding-looking fellow, not dressed as a rebel, and whom | hdd 
known as a green-tea broker, argued pr ate avainst it. He said the 
French were only asmall people ; and he worked up his enthusiasm to such 
a pitch, that Lew said he would sink the men-of-war at their anchors, and 
that we foreigners had better not interfere or we should suffer too. —Fortu- 
nately L kept cool, and began quietly to explain what |] thought the French 
could do ; ave some statistics of their army and fleet at random > said 
the Enelish were their allies, and would perhaps assist them at Shanghai ; 
would certainly do so if the rebels committed any act of aggression ; and 
then wound up by a strong appeal against the arguments of the green-tea 
broker, and expressed my wonder that the rebels should follow the advice 
of a fellow who would not assume their dress, and who, while calling on 
them to fight to the last, would be the first himself to skulk away. I 
gradually brought matters round by taking a high hand in abusing this 
fellow, until Lew signed the letters for the three consuls, asking what could 
he done to settle affairs. The secretary at Ah-Lin’s wanted to put the 
French hnawe On a lower line than either the Kuglish or Almerican, which 
would have been a direct insult ; fortunately L noticed it, and got the 
letters all re-written.” 


The French Admiral could not be persuaded to take the advice of the 
Consuls, and after a day or two recommenced hostilities with even 
more success than before. His small force behaved very gallantly but 
was eventually repulsed by the rebels. Amidst such events as these 
we can scarcely expect the foreigners in Shanghai to look on quietly 
without leaning to one side or other of the combatants. It has always 
been the policy of constitutional Britain to discountenance rebellion, 
whatever causes may have excited it. The law of Precedent is not how- 
ever the only one by which good policy should be guided. Our country- 
men in China, enjoyed on the one hand the advantages of a lucrative 
trade and the reluctant protection of the Government, while on the 
other they saw spreading around them a new influence,—they saw a re- 
ligious war carried on by men professing principles that would not have 
disgraced a European nation. The history of every nation, from the 
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Jews downwards, teaches us that there is a time when luxury, security 
and unbridled power so enfeeble and vitiate a dynasty, that it my 
in the course of things be overthrown, Every Government shon}id exis! 
for the good of the people, and ifthe people gradually become superior to 
the Government anew cra must necessarily commence. Where there is 
no excuse to break a treaty or where there is no treaty to break, policy 
should yield to principle. Regardiny foreign neutrality Mr. Searth 
remarks :— 


“ (Creat allowance is to be made for the difheult position in whieh ¢! 
| 


english and American Consuls were placed ; but th ry ineo 

zeal which characterized the conduct of Mia. Lay, the then a 

eon ul, and Mr. Ward . mT tliat tric one at the Offer } nthe Ct 
tom-house service, and the open manner im which these gentlemen |] 
their aid to the mandarins, was strongly commented on by nearly allt 


foreign community.” 


At length the rebels were forced to evacuate the city. Lew was 
beheaded, and Chin-ah-Lin escaped to Singapore. 

The narrative now takes up the siege of Canton by the Triads, a 
which pt riod Mr. Searth resided in that city, Ile took every opportu. 
nity of seeing for himself what others only knew by report. The valou 
of the soldiers, both Tmperialists and insureents, appears to have been 
far inferior to what it was at Shanghai, as the following incident will 


illustrate 


“Our guardian mandarin marched us off in the midst of hi 
if we were prisoners -butas the men he e IMmanded were a ras ily loo 
ing set, we told him to keep them back whilst we marched om in fie 
They gathered about the sides of the road and were not over civil, 1 1] 
ting worse and worse, we were at last surprised by a creat shout beside 


the vagabonds drew their swords and rushed at us with their infernal e 
of Tali! Tah! Perhaps they did it to frighten us, but if they bad had th 
pluck they might easily have civen us the COU p-de grace, None, however, 
drew blood ; for, without a moment's hesitation, when I heard the Tah ! 
I levelled my umbrella to the charge, and went right through them until 
1 reached the frightened mandarin ; we surrounded and seized him, anid 


compelled him to send his follows rs fi rwara, whilst we kept the Ws rthy 
gentleman Within easy distance of a knock-down blow re 


In Canton as elsewhere the mandarins showed that fiendish disposition, 


which is the usual characteristic of cowards in power. He says:— 


‘* ¢ r 7 . ? +] 90 
We have witnessed such scenes in the Canton province, and oene 
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nehter of thousands of innocent people. The very numbers that have 


’ ] 


been executed am cold blood proclaim not only that the revolution was 
wide-spread and popular, but that the governinent that destroyed them no 


longer deserved to exist! 

It is sad to staln paper with the records of eru ‘Ities committed im the 
Canton province, and still worse to record them to our own diserace, when 
it is patent to all that we might have prevented them. We pretended neu 


trality, but carricd on communications with one side only, and took for 
granted statements that were made, though we knew that our informants 
had often previously deceived us.” 

In the city of Canton alone 70,000 men were executed in six 
months ; upwards of 100,000 must have been beheaded in the Canton 
field of blood; and in the whole province more than a million must 
have perished within a year after the commencemeut of the revolution, 

Lord Elein’s mission up the Yang-tsze-Kiang “ for the purpose of 
inspecting its ports, and determining which of them it will be most ad- 
visable to open to foreign trade,’ was not undertaken at a favourable time 
for learning the commercial advantaves of any ports, as the whole coun- 
try was plunged in civil war. Mr. Scarth condemns the conduct of Lord 
Miein in his intercourse with the rebels, and in his having paid so 
little attention to their religious principles. “ While there is,” says he, 
“so much uncertainty in the stability of the Chinese Empire, and cer- 
tainty with regard to the opinion its officers bear against foreiguers, | 
cannot understand why our officials were so anxious that the present 
dynasty should be maintained. Its worldly policy must end in decay, 
and chronic revolution is tearing it asunder, causing present misery 
Which no foreign power could prevent. The changes that are going on 
tuay however lead to such results that it may be a nation’s boast here 
after that it assisted in sustaining the march of progress in China, 
though the first footprints were marked in blood.’ — Lt will be remem- 
bered that the quarrel with Yeh at Canton, originated in his capturing 
a ‘lorcha” sailiag under the British flay, Mr, Parkes, the Acting Con - 
sul, on remonstrating with the officials, was insulted by them. Sie 
Michael Seymour was refused an interview with Yeh, and thus ample 
grounds were given to justify a war. The Chinese people were ou 

our side, and against Yeh. The troops sent out from home arrived 
in the East, just in time to save India, and consequently our operations 
against Yeh were postponed for some time. In October 1857 Lord 
Elgin returned from his visit to Calcutta, and about this time an 
alliance was entered into between the French and ourselves, Upon 
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this alliance Mr. Scarth comments most unfavourably. “As soon 
as the French became associated with the LKnglish in this dis- 
pute, new difficulties arose. All action was trammelled with separate 
discussion and consultation. Our Commanders had to act in concert 
with the French, instead of being left to their own unfettered judg- 
ment.’ ‘The force brought by the French was very small in compari. 
son with our own, but they have no immediate interest in China to 
protect, except their Catholic Mission. ‘The war was accordingly carri- 
ed on, and the events which followed are so fresh in our recollection 
that Mr. Scarth does not detail them at length, The character and 
conduct of Sir Michael Seymour are defended against the unjust 
attacks of Mr. Oliphant, and a copy is given of an address to that 
officer on his retiring from his naval command. It is signed by every 
merchant in Hong-Kong. 

We close this interesting work with a feeling of satisfaction. 
‘The views it expresses upon Chinese Policy are in a great mea- 
sure new, and the glimpses behind the scenes of oriental diplo- 
macy are full of instruction. Coming as it does from a private gen- 
tleman who has had many opportunities of acquiring information, we 
value it the more ; nor can we withhold our praise from the author for 
the manly way in which he advocates the cause of truth and true relt- 


gion, where it had been slighted by those who profess to be its protec- 
tors. 





Heathen and Holy Lands : or Sunny Days on the Saleen, Nile and 


Jordan. By Captain J. P. Briggs. London : Smith, Elder and Co. 
1859. 





Ir is an Englishman’s privilege to grumble. And a glorious and dear- 
bought privilege it is. What would Old England now have been if her 
sons had not availed themselves of the privilege of grumbling. If those 
stern old Barons at Runnymede had been content to bear in silence the 
deception and exaction of one of the basest monarchs that ever disgraced 
the English Crown, the very foundations of English freedom would not 
have been laid. In the splendid temple that England has since 
reared to liberty not a single stone has been fixed from that day to this “ 
but it hes been dug out from the quarry and squared and shaped in the 
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midst of grumbling and unuttered or open discontent. Nota sincle 
political privilege have the people obtained, but they have won it by 
the sheer force of grumbling. And woe to the rulers if not listening 
to the distant thunder they made no effort to avert the storm but drove 
the people from words to blows, Oh for some poct to sing in burning 
words the power of grumbling. It wrung from reluctant monarchs 
the house of representation, and when a crafty but short-sighted King 
refused to listen to its warning, he lost his head, In our own days it 
has won forthe people a reform bill, and now John Bright, that prince 
of grumblers, is giving us fresh evidence of its power in the influence 
over the masses which its vigorous and unsparing exercise has given 
him. And long, long may it be cre the day comes when in any country 


on the face of the earth Englishmen shall cease to grumble. 


But what in the name of all that is sublime and ridiculous has all 
this to do with Captain J. P. Briggs’ book on Heathen and Holy Lands ? 
Stay awhile gentle reader and you shall see. Every pain has its corres- 
ponding pleasure, and you can scarcely ever think of any principle of 
human nature but its contrary or rather opposing principle is suggest- 
ed to you. In the warm, no, not the warm, warm is not the word 
for it, in the hot sweltering days of May and June in India, how 
often do our thoughts revert to the cool delicious mornings of spring 
in England. And so by the very force of contrast, the gallant Captain’s 
book has suggested that very profound opening passage on grumbling, 
for there is scarcely a single word of grumbling to be found in it from 
the beginning to the end. Nothing has so struck us in reading it as 
this. We have not the pleasure of Captain Briggs’ acquaintance, which 
we regret not a little for he must be a very pleasant and agreeable com- 
panion. We should like to goa trip with him through his district for 
two or three months, for he would be able to teach us, what in these 
find-fault days would be a most useful lesson, how to look at the bright 
side of things and to find out pleasant spots where we should fancy it 
would be in vain to look for them. It is in this spirit that the book is 
evidently written ; and so, catching a portion of this self same spirit we 
have determined for once to lay aside the character of the growling 
critic and try to write of it with the same geniality that the author 
wrote it with, 

Imprimis, then, if any of our readers want to spend a pleasant, 
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quiet comfortable evening we recommend thei to seud off to hae] 


‘ker 

or Lepage’s and get this Book, and then waiting till busiuess for the 
day is done and dinner is over, let them take their easiest chair, thei: 
loosest slippers, and if they smoke, their cheroot, and if they read 
it, we are sure they will not regret following our advice ; for while 
it is not so exciting, It is as light and interesting as a novel. If now all 
our readers would only follow out our hint and procure the Volume 
for themselves our work would be done, we should throw down th: 
pen and write no more. But, alas! we fear there are some not yet in- 
duced to adopt our suggestion, and therefore as a further inducement 
to them, and for the benelit of those who, perhaps, after all we may be 
able to say, will not be induced to purchase for themselves, we keep the 
gallant leader for a time in his sketch of 


ry 
> 


pen in hand and follow our 
‘'avoy and the Tenasserin provinces. 

About 2,000 years ago, when Britain was peopled by a race of hardy 
savages, ‘l'avoy, if its ancient traditions are to be believed, was a flourish- 
ing colony, and at the time when William of Normandy wrested the 
Jneglish throne from Harold it was an independent kingdom. The one-time 
habitation of the savage is now the mistress of the world and of her 
Indian Empire. Tavoy is one of the most beautiful little provinces. 
The scenery is varied and almost always fine, sometimes picturesque, 
sometimes magnificent. The climate is remarkably good, rendering the 
province the most healthy part of British India—the range of the thermo 
meter at Moulmein for nine months of the year being from 62° to db 
in the shade, and though in March it sometimes rises to 90° or UI? 
there is at that period of the year a cool healthy sea breeze by which 
the heat is tempered. The geology is interesting, the soil is luxuriant, 
population is not too dense, the people are happy, prosperous and coln- 
tented, and we shall not be surprised when in the after part of the 
book we read the author's words.—* they have scarcely a care, destitution 
is unknown, and two days’ labour suflices for three days’ bread, Would 
to God that the poor of Great Britain had their comfort and lightness 
of heart!" Well indeed may the Tavoyans have comfort and lightness 
of heart, for it would almost seem as though they were exempt from 
the ordinary ills that flesh is heir too. We all know how fruitful a 
source of complaint Indian law courts are. What would newspaper 
writers and professional grumblers do without them! In Tavey thei 
occupation would indeed be gone, for ;— 
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once. The English law is administered to Europe 
plicable. Suits between Burmese regarding marrias 
tance are decided according to Burn sf law, The 
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have not been © bred to law,” and are liable to error, 
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with labour in tron 


A paternal Government takes care not to oppre: 


heavy a taxation. Knough must be 


roverning and protecting the peuple, but ;— 


“To judge from the facility with which the reve 
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one rupee an acre per annum, and yields probably fi 
even twenty rupees per acre ; In a few extreme ¢ 
be less, or sometimes a little more. 

The most important item in the trade of these proy 
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in breadth. The year following they are felled, and dragged by elephants 
into the bed of the rivi ry or one of its tributary streams, During th 
south-west monsoon, when the waters rise, the timber is often a! andoned 
to the current, and will sometimes tloat more than two hundred ini) s, to; 
station called Kyodan, where a cable is stretched across the river. 
where the foresters watch for it, easily recognising their OWN timber I} 
the marks stamped on it in the forest. Here they tow each enormous lov 
to the shore, raft it, and float it down to the timber revenue station at 
Kado, where it must be deposited, entered on the revenue books, and duty 
paid, before it can be cleared out and taken to the saw-pit at Moulmein. 
The duty now charged is at the rate of from two rupees twelve annas per 
log, to four annas per ship’s crook, 

It is a most exciting scene to stand at Kyodan, where the river is nar 
rowed between two perpendicular mountain precipices to a third of. its 
natural breadth ; and where, as a consequence, the clear blue waters run 
swiftly on their course. Here an immense cable is stretched from the 
bank On One side to a rock close by the opposite shore, which Intercepts 
the floating logs, and in course of the night collects thei in large quanti- 
ties. At e u'ly dawn the foresters assemble to their work, and may be seen 
scrambling over the pile, diving, swimming, and shouting with laughter 
as some unstable log precipitates one of the greener hands into the water 
it is the business ot mach nan to select his Owh timber, and paddle it to 
shore clear ( { the collected LHQsSS 5 but sometimes the welghit of timber 1S 
so great that the cable snaps, and the entire bulk goes crashing along the 
resistless stream to be stranded where the current guides it, or saved by 
people who make it their employment, and receive from one rupee to 
three rupees a log salvage ; much of it, however, is often lost by being car- 
ried out to sea, or stranded on unfrequented islands. Besides the timber 
exporte a 132 vessels have been built at Moulmein, from the 50-ton 
schooner to the 1.400-ton ship. Even a SCrCW steam-tfrigate has been built 


i 


here, measuring 1,300 tons. This vessel, I believe, is regarded as one of 
the tinest of her class in her May sty’s Navy.” 

As if to make Tavoy a very paradise on earth, there are not there 
any of those absurd, degraded and wicked notions respecting the in- 
feriority of woman that prevail to so awful an extent in India. Not 
only so, but we shoald not be surprised if they were to begin to teach 
us that we have not put woman sufficiently high in the social scale— 
and we do wonder that the members of the women’s rights convention 


have not brought the so-called savaves of Burmah to condemn the 


boasted civilization of America and England, for, 


“Among this happy race there is no such unjust privilege of sex as 
there is WMNOUEST the Mahomedans and Hindoos. | Men and women have 
equal rights ; a Burmese wife is of the highest importance in the house ; 
she keeps the purse, and oversees all the buying and selling, from the more 
important transactions connected with the shipment of rice to other ports, 
to the daily marketing in the bazaar. Instead of pining under lock anil 
key in a Zenanah, she is free to eo and come as she pleases, and behaves 
all the better, and is all the nore trustworthy for the liberty she enjoys. se 
wears no boorkha or Mahomedan veil, for she has no cause to hide her face ; 
her legal and social rights are admitted : as maid. wife, or widow, her sole 
right in and power over property is acknowledged, and only un ler rare 
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and peculma circumstances can property left her by her parents or an- 
cestors becoine her husband's ; she can hold real property in her own right, 
and even obtain legal possession of her husband's if he ‘forsake her. But, 
on the other hand, the matrimonial tie is easily severed. Marriage is sim- 
ply a civil contract, though infinitely better than the relation between man 
and wife among the Mahomedans and Hindoos. Ina word, the custom and 
law of marriage among this people appears well adapted to their condition 
and state of civilization ; serious i ‘Is between a couple are more rare 
than in most communities, for they being generally on an equality as to 
property are equally an assistance and help to one another ; and as either 
can demand a divorce for ill-treatment, on payment of a certain penalty in 
goods, it has a natural tendency to render them mutually forbearing.” 

The national sports of a people are always indicative of their charac- 
ter, and he who would thoroughly understand a people must amongst 
other things study their sports. Not that these sports alone will truly 
describe a nation, but that they will help to doso. We should be 
sorry, for instance, for the character of the English people to be judged 
of by the recent fight between Tom Sayers and the Benicia Boy—though 
there were manifested in the contest many of the best characteristics 
of Englishmen, It is to the indomitable pluck, the unwavering 
courage, and the strong right arm of her sons that Kngland, humanly 
speaking, owes the proud position she holds, but soon must she descend 
from that high position, if to maintain that pluck and courage and 
strength, such disgusting and disgraceful exhibitions as that to which we 
have referred be needed. Boxing is common in Tavoy, it being perhaps 
says the author the only corner in the world excepting our own island 
where boxing is taught; and as they imitate us in this so do they 
in another of our great sports—that of boat racing. A great deal of 
the zest attending the sport arises from the friendly rivalry existing 
between different villages, and even between different divisions of the 
same town, They are not cursed with the infernal system of caste, 
but the clannish feeling amongst them is very strong. It matters not 
what the amusement, ceremony, or dispute, one division is always pitted 
against another :— 


“Thus, each has its respective racing boats, which differ much in form 
or build from the boats in common use. They are of great length, con- 
structed of a single tree scooped out, and the sides extended, and the whole 
straightened by the application of heat. On either side is fixed a gunwale, 
consisting of a single plank. These boats are very gaily painted and neatly 
finished, “with a slightly peaked bow and stern ; some are made to contain 
from forty to sixty men and even more, but their usual number is from 
twenty to thirty, who all sit facing the bow. ‘They do not row, in our 
sense of the word, but paddle, throwing the water with a jerk high into the 
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air, and keeping time by a chorus in which all join. The speed thus 
tained, for a short distance, iS remarkably eood .7 or hi lf ray nile orso | dono if 
know of any boat or vessel that would pass them ; but such rapid paddling 
cannot be sustained for any length of time; the course is usually frown ; 
mile to a mile and a half long. 

1 will endeavour to describe one of the many boat-races IT have witness 
ed, as it will serve to give a fair idea of all similar festivals in this country, 


The river bank and long wre ‘Th whi rf, Ol the OCCi wSLON to whi ( th | a Slade. 


were densely crowded ith a ray throng of both sexes, old and young. The 
wharf, or jetty, as it Tay “iore appropriately be termed, Was rooted 
through its entire length, and the extre mity of it set apart for the umpir 
among whom we sat ; white fresh mats bei ing provided for our ac es et 
tion, while gay curtains and flags yielded an agreeable shade, and heighten- 
ed the general effect. On a table laden with fruit, such as only the 
climate here could produce, were placed massive silver cups, quaintly 
carved with the signs of the zodiac, and with other ideal figures ; some of 
them also being inlaid with pe ld. Vhese rich Vases, together with the im- 
mense number of golden ornaments ingeniously, nay, beautifully worked, 
worn by all the young and middle-aged women, the holiday attire of silk, 
which very few are without, and, above all, the cheerful faces and Merry 
laughter of the company, pleasingly prove how well off, how free they are 
from privation and the heces: ity of painful toil.” 


* + * + 


5 


“Opposite the wharf, nearly in mid-channel, a canoe is anchored, which 
shows a large red tlag, to mark the winning-post. Across this vessel is 
laid a hollow bamboo, extending a few feet on either side, through whiuch 
it line is Passi dy fa ste A to stmaall bunches of palin leaves that protrude at 
erika hy end of { he banrboo, and ure techineally called “esi Howers,” Only two houts 
race tou ther, and bs OLE COLES up) Ol Cy ch side of the anchored boat, thre 
winner SCLZOS the Hower On his sie, and the other being attached to it Is 
imustantly drawn through the hollow of the bamboo, This neat little 
prevents many a dispute, as there can be no question that he reaches the 
Winning-post first who gets the palms, bale boats are often so well match- 
ed, that it would be Ini poss ible otherwise to tell which won the race, and 
even with the plan de 9 Ng it 1s jenlietia a drawn game ; namely, 
when th » palms: ot both side re seized at the same Instant of time. This 
lanner of colning up on either side of the anchored boat also prevents 
the racers running foul of one another, and to catch the flower requires 
correct steering and a smart bow-man. Perhaps some such plan might be 
adopted with advantage at our pulling races in England. 

All the racing boats with their crews come up to the wharf, and dash 
about here and there, chanting loud choruses, in praise of their boat, a 
district, or their own prowess, now dashing ott with a spurt, tossing hig 
in mid-air the water that Hashes in the rays of the noonday sun, and fa 
vliding softly uy with scarce a paddle dipped in the smooth stream. Some 
matches that take place are settled many days previously. The purse for 
the race between two boats is sometimes as much as a thousand rupees, 
and very often it 1s five hundred, the sum being raised in each district by 
sul bseription, In Which both men and women, and even children, take a 
share. There bre, besides, the outside bets, which often amount to three 
times the purse run for, and deposited in the umpire’s hands.” 
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\. very strange and curious spectacle is the water festival at the Bur- 
mese New Year :— 
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©The last 1 propose to describe, and perhaps the most remarkable spec 
tacle im Burmah, is the water festival, at the Burmese New Year, remind- 
ing one of the showers of “ confetti” and the “ mazzi di fiori,” that salute 
the revellers during the Carnival at Rome ; only here, instead of sweet- 
meats and Hhosegays, water Is thrown, sometimes indeed scented, or having 
flowers init. On this occasion, the fronts of the houses are decorated with 
green leaves ; all hands, but particularly the young men and women, form 
little bands: armed with jars of clear water and silver cups, they send a 
shower at all passers, and go from house to house, and duck every one they 
meet. Companies that meet have a downright fight till they are thoroughly 
drenched with water, but the weather being warm on New Year's day, it 
is not felt as an inconvenience. Some will go home and dress again, but 
the moinent the smoothly -jroned white jacket is seen, some sly puss runs 
up bye hind and throws il jug of water over it. No one by right ESCAPES 5 
it is considered very sulky of any one to object to this little ritual ; and 
bad luck is sure to ensue to those who are not wet through at least once 
during the day. 

They come trooping up to my house, a merry party from each division, 
having their jars filled, many of them with water scented with different 
flowers. Preparations have been made on a large scale for their reception. 
They commence at first timidly sprinkling the water, but SOOT! they become 
more and more daring; and the water is dashed backwards and forwards 
with a vigour one would scarcely expect from arms so slight, while bursts 
of merry laughter follow on each well directed shot. A quaint wild sight 
it is to see a bevy of maids rushing wildly about with their long wet hair 
streaming down their backs, and the light dress drenched and clinging 
to each curve of the figure, loudly shouting “ Ma-tso-boo !—ma-tso-boo !” 
(Not wet !—not wet!), much in the same spirit that an Italian girl calls 
“Senza moccoletti ! senza moccoletti ” after having just dashed the lighted 
taper out of an unwary hand on the last night of the carnival. 

The original idea, and a good one, I think, of this festival at the com- 
mencement of the new year, is that of washing out the sins of the past, 


and any little ill feeling that may have grown up during the year that has 


just faded away. There is also a mythological tale of its typifying the 


washing of a kine’s head that the seven fairies who watch over time hold 
in their laps, and which is passed from the hands of one to another as the 


old year eoes out and the new comes in ; but even this is the same idea of 


washing away an old sore, and taking away burdens.” 


Captain Briggs is not a Missionary. His testimony then as to the 
ffect of the Gospel ; ‘st the Karens may be taken as ‘ejudiced 
effect of the Gospel amongst the Karens may be taken as unprejudicec 


and unimpeachable — 


“As a Magistrate of upwards of eight years’ experience on this coast, I 
can vouch for the great improvement in morality among the Christian 
Karens, and can aftirm that ten Christian villages give less work to a police 
officer than one heathen Karen village. In Province Tavoy, the statistical 
records show that there is more crime in the one heathen village of Toung- 
byouk, than in the whole Christian district. These facts make it the more 
to be regretted that there are still large districts of the country where the 
Gospel is unknown or disregarded. 

The Missionaries have not been so successful among the Burmese and 
Taliens; the converts among them are comparatively very few, and I have 
met with still fewer whom I should consider rea/ Christians ; and these, for 
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the nrst part, were converts Lo the Church of Rome, though Wirore tation 
whic time has been expended pot them than Upon the Karens, 

There are outward and evident reasons for this. ‘The Taltens and Bur 
mese have been in turn the conquering race ; both have oppressed th 
Karens. The poor and oppressed take touch more willingly to the Chris 
tian faith, than a vain, confident people. The former have both had toy 
ayes ua religion, and one to which thes were much attached. Besides thei 
humerous moral precepts, the Buchast forms ave certainly less barbarous 
and purer than the Brahmin or Hindoo rites, while they are more attrae 
tive to the people than our simple forms of worship, The Karens, aus Lye fore 
stated, had no religion of their own from which they require to be dissuad 
ed, ho leader of note to follow, no one to assist therm lit thei frequent 
troubles. From their retiring habits, which led them to frequent thy: 
mountains and forests, and shun the towns, and from a somewhat sullen 
manner, Which contrasts unfavourably at first sight with the gay ind pen 
dence of the Burman character, thev were also much neglected 1) Lilie 
British otheers. Li addition lo il] Liiese preclisposing causes, there Wis 
also the old tradition Ly fore alladed to, triat Lar hers would COTE fron) thie 
far west, who would instruct them in the true religion, and raise then 
from the depth of oppression under which they sutleved, Sach influences, toge 
ther with the earnest labours of the missionaries engaged im the work, 
are, under Providence, working wonders ina quiet unostentatious manner 
scarcely known to the world at large. Brother Jonathan has taken the lead 
in this good work, and has shown us the way to do it, as in several 
other affairs, and it is surely our duty to follow, assist, and encourage him 
in every Way we can.” 


No one will we are sure regret our multiplying extracts to give the 
following interesting sketch. Would that such scenes were multiplied 
not only throughout Burmah but throughout India and throughout the 


world :— 


* Upwards of two years ago, on my return to Province Tavoy, after a consi 
derable absence on medical furlough, | found an uneasy, discontented feel 
ing among the Karen Christian population, originating in an appointment 
made by my foewn ferens, of a Burman Goung Gyoup, or, head native re 
venue and eivil officer, over a district where the greater number of th: 
poople were Christiaus. In pursuance of what I esteemed my duty, | set 
off on a tour of inquiry in the district, and with a smali party of followers, 
walked over the range of mountains that interseet the province, and on the 
second day reached the bank of the ‘Tenasserin river, and there halted for 
a day. In the cool of the afternoon, I gave my rifle and hunting-belt to 
a favourite attendant, a little Burmese lad, to carry, for several descrip 
tions of wild animais frequented the surrounding forest that no civilizing 
axe had yet touched, and taking a Karen to guide us through the pathless 
wood, we set out to visit a Karen hamlet near the junction of the Beng 
stream. Thus we wandered on, sometimes stopping to watch the gay-plu- 
maged denizens of the wood, or listen to the ripple of the clear 
stream, winding its way between enormous blackened granite boulders ; 
and to the coo of the large Imperial Pigeon, as the mild evening 
breeze rustled through the foliage and called all nature into life ; 
until, as we passed a bend of the river, the distant sound of human 
voices singing a hymn fell upon the ear. It was Sunday evening 
yet the sound was passing strange in such a place ; the tune, too, was one 
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of those old-fashioned little songs | had not heard for ever so long a time 
i listened for a few seconds with a look of wonder and inquiry towards 
the etide, = They are at their evebinge devotions,” he said. We went on and 
reached the first building of a little village, consisting of a few bamboo and 
leaf houses, each half hid in its own garden : here, in a neat little shed, 
roofed with forest leaves, were collected the whole of the inhabitants, 
young and old, male and female, even little dots of children, sans chemise, 
all at evening service, conducted with the greatest propriety by one of the 
elders of the hamlet. These people were thirty miles distant from the 
mMisslonary, who had rot been able to visit them fora year ; the meeting 
was spontaneous, and IT learnt, regularly held in that and the neighbouring 
hamlets. Who ean doubt that these were true and earnest Christians ¢ 
L removed the Burman to another situation, and appointed a Christian 
Karen as head of the district, to the great satisfaction of the people, as 
well as, it afterwards proved, to the advantage of Government.” 


We had marked several very graphic passages for extract but we 
have already extended our notice beyond its limits. Just one more 
extract and we have done. After several years of desk work the au- 
thor gets two years leave of absence to recruit bis health and determines 
to spend it an fultilling a long cherished desire of visiting the Holy 
Land. Of course he grows enthusiastic (as who would not ) at the 
thought of dwelling in Jerusalem, of visiting the Holy sepulehre and 
the scene of our Saviour’s passion, of wandering through the land pro- 
mised to the Israelites of oid, even from Dan to Beersheba, of plucking 
the fresh sweet rose on the plains of Sharon, and marking the various 
battlefields of the lion-hearted Richard and his brave crusaders. He 
accordingly left ‘Tavoy in the middle of September and arrived in due 
course at Suez. After spending a little time at Suez and a longer time 
at Cairo he hired a boat to proceed op a tour to Upper Egypt. After al- 
most interminable discussion with the boat owner the agreement was at 
last satisfactorily settled, the Loat was sunk for a night to kill the vermin, 
and then being raised and repainted was made over to him with a 
Captain and crew of seven men, Taking servants and provisions he set 
sail with a fair wind. We pass over the journey until we arrive at Thebes, 
where he spent several days amongst its ever wonderful tombs. Let him 
describe in his own words a visit he made down among the dead men :— 


“It would, indeed, be a lengthy task to describe all these tombs or 
grottos, containing agricultural scenes, the various productions of the 
country, deities, offerings and emblems ; in fact, on all the walls, columns, 
ceilings, and architraves, there is no place unoccupied by figures or hie- 
roglyphics. Some of the tombs, | may here remark, have been opened for 
centuries. They were visited by the Greeks and Romans, whose inscrip- 
tions may be distinctly traced at the door-ways. It is not surprising 
therefore, that in these tombs of the kings nothing remains of the mum 
mies except a few bones and scraps of cloth, 
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mics, We tarted early on the roing on horse! » WCCOMpAL 1 dy, ; 
loaded with all the requi iets of a substantial breakfast. cook Es 
With his red turboosh and thoy garments, the cuides, toreh-bearers., and 4 
pipe-bearers, tiade up a long and eav eavaleade as we wen T 
from the ever verdant banks of thre NI an) thi white lime ‘) rocK fay a 
the distant desert, where few travellers reach, and where, therefore, the 2 
Imumimy pits are undisturbed. The first we entered belonged to t! priest a 
After crawhuge alone on our hands and knees, we shortly reached some a | 
SPWLE TOMES halls \\ ith it black, erea ‘Vy dainp deposit Ohl the wall: - distort “| 4 
limb nied shattered bodies Lib treweal around ; tne. 10 i cit’ lade Our mf 
lights burn dimly; the stench—and, indeed, the whole scene—was so di a 
gusting, that one of our party all but fainted, and we were obliged to help 3 
him out to the fresh air. These fat old PEASY PLICSTS S¢ had out a worse a] 


etHuvia than thou ands of the working classes, Wo Cn) ered SOLE others 
less close and foul, where paurntin . port Ly the Various emiplo ments of 


the deceased when living > but having by this 
sion that an empty stomach is hardly suited to such place 


time a rived at the com lu 


Wwe proceeded 
to a sheltered spot, and found that a smoking omelet. eold pigeon pie, a 
cup of hot coffee, and the fragrant chibouk, had their due share of interest 
evel here ? anid, affera short rest, we all dleclared we were up to mnythin # 
“Well” said our Arab guide, “ but i any one famits in the place { will 
show you, he will never get out at In, - nid look df niysteriou : We hiacl 
been urging him to show us a mummy pit that had not been rifled, which 
at last he agreed to do. 

Accordingly, we set off still farther over the lills, and soon reached a 





petty excavation in the sandstone rock, at the farther end of which there . 
was a small hole, just large enough for a man’s shoulders to be pushed Fe | 
through Here we each lighted a candle, and, by the advice of the guide, a 
took off our coats and waisteoats. The latter then worked himself fect a 
foremost into the hole ; and, though L looked down, he was not visible, but i 
[ could hear a faint rambling notse, as if he was still proceeding in what 4 
he termed “jackal” fashion. J tightened my belt, felt my hunting knit F 
was all richt, looked to Ny candle, then backed into the hole feet foremost. ‘a 
and away down T[ slid at an angle of forty-five degrees, puffing a cigar for - 
fear candle should go out, and to rectify the not over salubrious atmos: 4 
phere. | was brought up at the bottom by the heels of my shooting 5 
boots going crash through the ribs of an ancient Keyptian, and, as a ma i 
tural consequence, T was instantly enveloped in a fine pulverised dust, 4 


through which I could but dimly see the guide holding out his hand to : 
assist me to rise, which T instantly grasped, but, yah ! it crumbled to pow 3 
der—it was the extended arm of a mummy leaning up against the wall. ; 
I now called out to my companions, who descended also. We were not a 
little horrified when we found ourselves walking on dead bodies, piled up 
so high, that one could not stand erect. Some, after a hurried look round, 
returned to the light of day, not, however, without considerable difficulty. 
Ll and another of our party followed the guide on our hands and knees 
through a passage, within which the mumunies were piled up beneath and 
on both sides of us, till we reached a room of singular interest. 

At least a hundred mummies lay around us, and they were apparently 
of the better class of people, for the cloth was fine, and the bodies very 
perfeet—hard and dry. The Arabs had brutally divested some of them 
of their entire winding-sheet to sell to travellers for a few miserable piastres. 
On one side lay the strong muscular man, with shaven head and white 
projecting teeth ;in another place appeared a slight figure, whose long 
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tangled hair streamed over the small face and bosam that but too clearly 


disclosed the sex. lL here sat down on a coltin, and waited the return of 


the guide, Who Was condue Ing the last of our party out of the place, he 
having had enough of it : while for my OW part, | was determined to 
prosecute the adventure to the end. At last, the riide returned, having 


left ime longer than | expected, through taking a wron r turning, and los- 
Ine has Wits for some time. We then set out afresh, and wended our Wity 
through long passages and low vaulted rooms for hundreds of yards, 
turning and winding along far undereround through narrow low places, 
with mumaunes heaped up on either side, so low that I was unable to grope 
along without my chest, and even face, coming in contact with decayed 
Keyptians. It was a scene LT never ean forget, crawling along on hun- 
dreds—nay, thousands—of decaying bodies, from which a fine dust arises 
and chokes the nostrils and lungs. A very faint light is given by the ean- 
dies for want of air : and as one creeps alony, ban roves the knee through 
a colin lke a bandbox, with a crash of bones, brittle tlesh, and sinews. 
At leneth, Eo reached the end of these dismal pPussuges, where there was a 
black-mouthed weil or perpendicular pit, from the bottom of which there 
could be no returning. | looked round for something to throw down to 
trv the depth by sound ;and, seeing nothing but the remains of the dead, 
| “stuck my candle ina niche of the limestone \\ ll, ana raising a Titiiiny, 
hurled it down the pit. There was a short pause ; then “thud” it fell 
with a adistant hollow sound at a ereat depth. With great exertion, we 
! 


rroped our way out, and returned to the light of day. No words can 
describe the pleasurable feelaae of again breathing the pure fresh aur.” 


Having brought him to the light of heaven again we will say “ good 
bye.” And now reader have we not kept our promise, not to grumble ? 
Although, if we had been disposed to grumble, we might have done so, 
We might have wished that Captain Briggs*had gone a little deeper 
below the surface of things, that as he knows so very much of Tavoy 
and Burmah, he would have told us a little more about them than 
he has done, even though his doing so might have necessitated bis 
cutting a little bit shorter his account of his visit to Egypt and the Holy 
Land ; or we might have saidthat the title of the book is somewhat of 
a misnomer, or we might have said that the style would have been 
much improved if one-half the adjectives had been left out, or we 
might have—there now Mr. Critic we know you would not finish with- 
out your growl, what do call all that but grumbling ! Peccavimus, pecca- 
rimus, gentle reader, and we throw down the pen determined to say no 
more, but simply and heartily to thank Captain Briggs for the pleasure 
his genial and good tempered volume has afforded us, and to express the 
wish that all our readers will take vur advice aud buy the book for 


themselves. 
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Two Months in Arrah in 1857. By James Ilalls, B.A, BORIS. de 
and late Assistant Surgeon at the Civil Statwnr of Arrak. London 


Longman and Co. 


Turre has just appeared another of the many little works upon the 
Indian mutiny. This account of the memorable siege and relief of Ar- 
rah, has qualities which recommend it to the favourable notice of the 
reading public. It is very brief, and being upon such a limited subject, 
it should be brief. Its publication is well timed. Had it been written 
sooner it might have been lost sight of among the more important nar 
ratives of Lucknow, Cawnpore, and Delhi ; bad it been written later 
the substance of it would be lost in the complete History of the 
Rebellion, which time has doubtless in store for us. From the fact 
that Arrah was asmall station, and contained only twenty or thirty Eu- 
ropeans, of whom not above ten figured in the siege, we may be sure 
that the account here given is new. All that we know of the subject has 
been learned from the few private letters that have appeared in journals, 
and from the general official reports. These are the good points in the 
book, but even these will not carry with them such weight with the 
Anglo-Indian public as with readers at home, for whose edification the 
volume is mainly intended. We have also some fault to find with Mr 
Halls. Why does he put notes at the end of the book which should be 
embodied in the narrative, we have a great objection to lengthy notes 
in books of a comparatively light character, and when we are obliged 
to turn to the end of the book and back again to understand the 
story, the course of our attention is somewhat disturbed. We 
notice a few faults in point of style which we should not be found in 
the writing of a Cambridge B. A. For instance “ the white man was 
everywhere master, and held the position of, though not in effect, the lord 
of the soil.” We do not say this sentence is unintelligible, but there isa 
lameness about it which falls unpleasantly upon the ear. Again “ more 
than suspicions were entertained of Koowar Singh.’ A statement 
might be thus laconically made in Latin, but the English idiom un- 
fortunately requires a little more circumlocution than this, to unite 
perspicuity with elegance. Then again ‘‘a more permanent loss was 
also sustained by the departure of Kelly, the Ajax of the Garrison, ” 


himself a host, “ who, the danger of the revolt at Dinapore becomiug 
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seemingly less imminent, was compelled by his duties, as Railroad 
Engineer, to leave the station.” This adlative absolute is too much of a 
Latinism, to suit English prose Having given the author this propor: 
tion of praise and banter, we shall now give a very brief sketch of his 
narrative, 

The Eurepeans in Arrah immediately before the outbreak of distur- 
bances, were, the Judge, Magistrate, Collector, Doctor, and the usual 
number of ladies, children, and subordinate officials, to be found in any 
Civil Station. Ona hearing of the alarming state of Delhi, Cawnpore, 
Meerut, &c., the gentlemen of Arrah had frequent consultations as to 
the means they should adopt for their own security and that of theit 


families. ‘lhe result is thus described :— 


“Th short, nothing Was determine cl. Whe n the tnagistrate at leneth 
asked, wi \\ ho will reall and act with Ls ‘ but ohne Volce rep al. = | will 
“Thank you, Sir.’ said Mr. Wake ; “ what is your name “My naive is 


Cock.” The appropriateness of the cognomen caused a smile, and in the 
seguel the speaker praved hunaself a thoroughly game bird. No other 
followed his example, and the meeting broke up without satisfactory result 
All of the non-otticials there present, with CACC ption of two hereafter to be 
named, made the best of their way, some by boat, seme on horseback, to 
Dinapore, carrying with thei a formidable battery of double-barreled eins 
and revolvers, and leaving the party at Arrah reduced to eight men, who 
afterwards took up thei abode together at the Judge's house. These 
eight were Mr. Littledale, the judge ; Mr. Coombe, the officiating collector ; 
Mr. Wake, the mavistrate ; Mr. Halls, the civil surgeon ; Mr. Colvin, the 
assistant magistrate ; Mr. Field, the sub-deputy opium agent ; with Messrs 
Kelly and Tait, of the Civil Engineers ; the last two, though compelled 
having voluntarily remained to support the Government offi 


by no duty, | 


cers, and assist in preserving order in thie station.” 

The ladies, children, and others were removed to Dinapore, where 
the 10th Queen’s Regiment was a considerable protection for them. 
The handful of brave men who remained immediately took reasures 
for the defence of the place. The Magistrate Mr. Wake was most active 
and successful in making arrangements. Ile secured a rapid and 
regular communication with Dinapore and Buxar. He instituted night 
patrols in which all the others took their turn, and his cheerful tem- 
perament kept the whole party in good spirits. Mr. Boyle, the Rail- 
way Engineer, had the foresight to fortify a small building, and to 
supply it with provisions, in order to affurd shelter to the Europeans in 
case of a mutiny in the village. This retreat proved the salvation of the 
whole party, when the mutineers did actually appear, 

Towards the end of July 1807, the district became excited, and on 
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Two Months in Arrah in 1857. By James Ilalls, B. A, FOR. S. ds 


and late Assistant Surgeon at the Civil Statwn of Arrah. London. 


Longman and Co, 


Tiere has just appeared another of the many little works upon the 
Indian mutiny. This account of the memorable siege and relief of Ar- 
rah, has qualities which recommend it to the favourable notice of the 
reading public. It is very brief, and being upon such a limited subject, 
it should be brief. 


sooner it might have been lost sight of among the more importaut nar 


[ts publication is well timed.  Tlad it been written 


ratives of Lucknow, Cawnpore, and Delhi ; had it been written later 
the substance of it would be lost in the complete History of the 
Rebellion, which time has doubtless in store for us. From the fact 
that Arrah was asmall station, and contained only twenty or thirty Eu- 
ropeans, of whom not above ten figured in the siege, we may be sure 
that the account here given is new. All that we know ofthe subject has 
been learned from the few private letters that have appeared in journals, 
and from the general official reports. These are the good points in the 
book, but even these will not carry with them such weight with the 
Anglo-Indian public as with readers at home, for whose edification the 
volume is mainly intended. We have also some fault to find with Mr 
Halls. Why does he put notes at the end of the book which should be 
embodied in the narrative, we have a great objection to lengthy notes 
in books of a comparatively light character, and when we are obliged 
to turn to the end of the book and back again to understand the 
story, the course of our attention is somewhat disturbed. We 
notice a few faults in point of style which we should not be found in 
the writing of a Cambridge B. A. For instance “the white man was 
everywhere master, and held the position of, though not in effect, the lord 
of the soil.” We do not say this sentence is unintelligible, but there isa 
lameness about it which falls unpleasantly upon the ear. Again “ more 
than suspicions were entertained of Koowar Singh.’ A statement 
might be thus laconically made in Latin, but the English idiom un- 
fortunately requires a little more cireumlocution than this, to unite 
perspicuity with elegance. Then again ‘‘a more permanent loss was 
also sustained by the departure of Kelly, the Ajax of the Garrison, ” 


himself a host, “who, the danger of the revolt at Dinapore becoming 
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seemingly less imminent, was compelled by his duties, as Railroad 
Kngineer, to leave the station.” This ablative absolute is too much of a 
Latinism, to suit English prose Having given the author this propor 
tion of praise and banter, we shall now give a very brief sketch of his 
narrative 

The Eurepeans in Arral: immediately before the outbreak of distur: 
bances, were, the Judge, Magistrate, Collector, Doctor, and the usual 
number of ladies, children, and subordinate officials, to be found in any 
Civil Station. Ou hearing of the alarming state of Delhi, Cawanpore, 
Meerut, &c., the gentlemen of Arrah had frequent consultations as to 
the means they should adopt for their own security and that of thei 
families. ‘lhe result is thus described : 


“Tn short, nothing was determined. When the mavistrate at — 


isked, “Who will remai rand act with us ?? but one VoIce VW on 1 1 wail! 
“Thank you, Sir.’ said Mr. Wake ; “ what is your nam ‘My name is 
Cock.” Phe apprepriateness of the cognomen causcd a smile, and in the 


sequel the speake . praved hilinsc lf it horoughly ule bina, No othe) 

followed his example, _ the meeting broke up without satisfactory result 
All of the non-otticials t he re present, with exce ption of two hereafter to be 
named, made the best of their way, some by boat, seme on horseback, to 
Dinapore, carrying with thein a fornndable battery of double-barrelled guns 
and revolvers, and leaving the party at Arrah reduced to eight men, who 
afterwards took up their abode together at the Judge’s house. These 
eight were Mr. Littledale, the judge ; Mr. Coombe, the officiating collector ; 
Mr. Wake, the magistrate ; Mar. Halls, the civil surgeon ; Mr. Colvin, = 


. 1 ’ ° rl } 
assistant magi strate ; M l’ liel dL, the sub-deputy CHEM agent >; with Mi 


Kelly and Tait, of the C ivil Ea eineers ; an last two, thoueg rh COMP Ned 
by ho duty, having voluntarily remained ¢ Pon { the Grove wepall . oft) 
cers, and assist in preserving order in thie station.” 


The ladies, children, and others were removed to Dinapore, where 
the 10th Queen’s Regiment was a considerable protection for them. 
The handful of brave men who remained immediately took measures 
for the defence of the place. The Magistrate Mr. Wake was most active 
and successful in making arrangements. Ile secured a rapid and 
regular commuuication with Dinapore and Buxar., He instituted night 
patrols in which all the others took their turn, and his cheerful tem- 
perament kept the whole party in good spirits. Mr. Boyle, the Rail- 
way Engineer, had the foresight tv fortify a small building, and to 
supply it with provisions, in order to afford shelter to the Europeans in 
case of a mutiny in the village. This retreat proved the salvation of the 
whole party, when the mutineers did actually appear. 

Towards the end of July 1897, the district became excited, and on 
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the 25th of that month, the Crops stationed at Dinapore inivtinied 
The startling news reached Arrah the same day, and on the followin 
morning xecounts came in, that the rebels were crossing the river Soane, 
between Dinapore and Arrah, ant had fired upon a messenger of thi 
Magistrate. That evening the Sepoys crossed ta force, and advanced 
upon Arrah, ‘The time was now come to make use of Mr. Doyle's fortifi 
cation, The Europeans were supported by a body of fifty Sikh police, who 
remained faithful and rendered signal service, all through the sieve. 
On the morning of the 27th the mutineers broke open the jail, looted the 
treasury of 70,000 upees, and were joined by the jail guards, prisoners 


and hundreds of bad characters from the neighbouring villages. After their 
first attack upon the Muropean stronghold they took up their position im 
old buildings and behind garden walls, and kept up a fire of musketry 
which was briskly replied to by the besieged. Tue loss sustained 
by the rebels it 1s Mipo sible to state exactly, but on the other side 
there was only one Sikh wounded who afterwards died. Two small 
eannon were brought to bear upon the fortification, and though 
one was only sixty yards distant and the other 150, no serious damact 
was ipflicted upon the besieged. Even when they hoisted one gun 
on to the roof of a neighbouring house, they injured little more than the 
walls. The story of the four hundred men sent from Dinapore for 
the rehef of Arrah, and the unfortunate result of the expedition, 1s given 
in a letter at the end of Mr. -lalls’ book. This defeat, one of the most 
disastrous in the history of the mutiny, was not owing to any want 
of bravery on the part of the troops, but to the want of proper know- 
ledge of the enemy’s whereabouts, in fact to mismanagement. The 
gallant band allowed valour to overbalance prudence. The poor fellows 
in the building were therefore unrelieved, and continued to experience 
all the hardships and dangers of their situation, Happily they did not 
know the full extent of the disaster that had befallen their friends, o1 
the hopelessness of their own condition might have prompted them 
to do something rash. Meanwhile they were greatly indebted to the 
faithful Sikhs for their services, as the following extract will shew :— 


‘ il 


' » Feary } > ’ ° = ’ ° 
We found that the ins rgents, under shelter of some out-houses, which 


‘ 
eatie up close to our walls, were commencing a mine. What did some ot 


+» cy ,aa¢ M ] ’ rt’ = ° : , ° 
our gallant Sikhs do?) They stealthily stole out at night and brought ilk 


the waning tools, and as we 


Were pr sed for water, conceived the idea 
t digging a well imside the house. T 


LIS We lI. Cl rhiteen feet deep, We 
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completed ili LWwe ly ) how > s plenty of Wile) Wails alyt iti 


Sikhs and Europeans, had a ree 


, 


ud all of LIN 


- . ) . , 
Ua Wash, an madimissible luxury before.” 


At length relief came. Major Vincent Eyre, with three gun: 
M.’s 5th Fusilier 


Volunteers from DBuxar, drew off the be slevers and defeated them twice 


a few 
Artillerymen, Lou mien ot i. . and a dozen m unted 
After eager congratulations had been exchanged the whole party went 
The rebels 


had retreated towards Jugdeespore, and they were closely followed 


to the Collectors house, and rested for a day or two. 


up by our soldiers, reinforced by a few Volunteers and 200 men of 
‘ . ry’ ‘ . 
H. Ms 10th Regiment. The large body of sepoys, gave way before 


this gallant little band, leaving the village of Jucdeespore 


and the 


house ot howar Singh in their hands, The rebels LwWv fled towards 


Sasseram, and the village of Arrah was left in a state of comparative 


security, thus terminating its connection with the future course of the 


mutiny and the movements of our roo) During the memorable 


siege of this little fort, a record of events was daily written on the 
wall in pencil, and is probably visible to this day, 

The defence of Arrah acquires additional importance from the fact, 
that it took place in the commencement of the rebellion, and was one 
of the first and most unmistakable examples of the heroism which 
our countrymen displayed in opposing overwhelming odds, and resistin s 


such incidents as these could not fail to 


to the last drop of blood. 
impress the rebels with the conviction that the Anglo-Saxon race 
could not be driven from the country so easily as they imagined. lad 


the station of Arrah been deserted, or had its brave defenders not held 


out, subsequent events might have turned out very differently, 
Mr. Halls says in conclusion 


“As a story, the defence at Arrah lacks the romantic mterest which the 
presence of women and children has Hnparted to other epi odes of the 
rebellion ; nor is the sympathy of the multitude excited evel by ) inclan- 
choly list of killed and wounded ; but though the besieged, by what 
almost seems the special intervention of a merciful Providence, escaped 
many horrors which had prevailed elsewhere, yet the actual peril to 
which they were exposed was imminent in the highest degree, while 
the danger was, in part at least, voluntarily incurre l, the path of ¢ 
cape beme open to the last. The battered condition of their dimi- 
nutive fort bears ample testimony to the severity and perseverance 
of the attack, and abundant evidence exists to how how hop lessly d - 
rate their position was considered by the European community mn india, In 
KEneland intellivence tot | destru tion, and for a 
brief period many were mourned for as lead by th 
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’ , ? ' 
y these were not RLON6 the oft SCOULINGS O1 tiie bazar ane 


be forgott&h; f 

the refuse of the jail, but the wi e population of the Rajpoot Villace 
I wied by }) wh the bravest chia ftain who has Uppeare “lon thi side of 
the rebellion, Added. too, to the retainers of the veteran Zeniinud 
' 


he bulk of three of the best disciplined native regiments—the only on 


ever successful in the field against British troops— some of thes 


Sepovs, by the fierceness of them atta ls Upon the 93rd Highlanders and 
the Naval Bricade. afterwards added much to the renown of Sir Wilhiarm 
Peel and his brave COLVPMATILOTES, by Whom. after a lard foucht action, the 
mutineers were defeated and beaten back.” 


” My Diary aT India. fy iW. 1. Qiisse i], Psu, LL. 1), Loi uledy and 
(>, 1860. 


Thue mutiny in India long before predicted, (though the waruings 
given passed unheeded and unnoticed) all at once assumed a gigantic 
proportion, and the fury, treachery and satanic cruelty of our previously 
gallant soldiery, burst like an avalanche upon us. This mutiny caus- 
ed many soldiers and civilians to rush into print—some to seck the 
bubble reputation of literary fame, while others adopting a more modest 
tone, endeavoured to give an unvarnished narrative, briefly related per- 
sonal facts, or published small pamphlets for private circulation. The 
public greed could not at first be satiated. However a literary 
hunger for knowledge of the deeds of our countrymen was upon us, 
and the demand increased the supply. Among the books which this 
great and rare occasion has called forth, the work by Dr. Russell, which 
we have placed at the head of this notice occupies a foremost, or at all 
events a very prominent, place. 

It is not our intention to supply a desideratum promised to be 
furnished by Mr. Kaye, or to produce a description of the Mutiny 
and its causes. The deductions of facts from these mighty occurrences 
will doubtless be one day duly drawn by the abler pen of that distin» 
guished literary veteran. This is the part left to the Historian, who 
shall arrango the data and facts, and furnish the public with a spirited 
and succinct digest of the series of events. Then, the heroes of those 
memorable and arduous days, will receive their proper share of praise, 
and live in the niches of history for ever. Though many suppose that 
it is not always necessary to read a book through in order to review 
it, we confess we have perused Dr, Russell's Diary carefully, and 


impartially. Qn the whole we conaider ourselves rewarded for the 
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aA 


trouble. The work is essentially one that should command a large 


te 
x se 
aL 
ed 
ae 


share of public attention, and the well knowa chronicler of the Cri- 
mean campaign is sure to attract a large number of readers. 

As a narrator Dr. Russell has given us more than one opportunity 
of judging of his graphic powers of delineation which are of a very 
high order. ‘This power was conspicuously noticeable in his Crimean 


letters, again more particularly in the description of the coronation of the 





Russian Czar, which created so much fame for him at the time, and 
lastly by his contributions to the 7'mcs during the Indian mutinies. In 
a critique on the “ Diary in India” which appeared in the Mo/ussilite, the 
writer truly remarked “what Macaulay is to all other Essayists, what 
Boswell is to Biographers, or Sidney Smith to Humourists, that is 


Mr. Russell, to newspaper correspondents.” If indeed Dr, Russell 


Miso sel Fag Baie NE 


should have an equal, that man is Bayard ‘Taylor, the American Traveller, 
whose work on India, China, &c. was reviewed in this journal some 
three years ago. We shall farther on, note the force with which he 
. describes some incidents and scenes, It must be understood that we are 
: not about to canvass the actions as described by Dr, Russell. We 


purpose reviewing his book, not the campaign. But we are con- 


ry 


strained to express at the outset, our disapproval of the familiar way in 


which he writes of members of the services. We doubt whether these 


ke tr ranean 
Sg ee Ro eae 


terms were generally justified by the intercourse which actually subsist- 


ais 8 
Cambie h 


ed between Mr. Russell and the Indian Authorities. Dr. Russel] 
was but a short time in India, and was open-eared (arrectu auribus 
instat) for any stories—no matter how marvellous, or preposterous 
they may have been: It is much easier to make a book, than to write 
one. The real Geologist can detect in a moment the exact fossil 
he is in search of, not so the Amateur who may load a barrow with 
specimens, and find nothing amongst them to repay his labours. “ It 
is easy for sugar to be sweet, and nitre to be sour,” as Emerson, the 
American Essayist, graphically tells us. The writer of a real book, 
descriptive of the manners and customs of a foreign country, should be 





. , « r , " , 
areful in separating the superabundant chaff from the wheat. ‘Travel- 
lers invariably hear strange stories ; Munchausen is ubiquitous. The old 
race of Qui Hies has passed on to that bourne from whence none can 
return. Tbe remembrance of their policy may well perish with them. 


he native soldiery will require in many respects a sterner rule than 
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heretofore, in order to prevent mutinous thoughts arising in their 
minds, Before all they need education and amusement. What is the 
daily routine of a native soldier's life? A modicum of parade or drill 
having been undergone, the day is his own, to be dragged through 
with sleep and smoke. He bas no amusement, perhaps he has no 
soul for it, but he has time to intrigue and plot mischief, and to 
hatch diablerve. lad the French been the rulers of our vast domi- 
niuns in India it is probable they would have held the natives in 
vreater subjection. Natives must be taught to fear as well as regard us. 
We believe that the exemption from corporal punishment was one of 
the many causes of the mutiny. One great preventive of mutiny 
is occupation. Sir Thomas Munro says :— 

‘© All armies, but more particularly mercenary armics, such as we 
have in India, require something like service to keep up their atten 
tion, when, for any length of time, we have no war. The best thing is 
distant marches to and trom a foreign territory.” The native soldier 
is no mechanic, he cannot even do the easiest thing for himself, and 
there are no trades amongst them like those which occupy the leisure 
of European soldiers. Consequently then the life of a native soldier 
except on parade or guard, is a round of idleness. 

From these prefatory observations we pass on to the substance 
of Dr. Russell's book. In a letter, dated August 28, 1858, he writes 
from Simla to the Z’dnes, giving it as lis opinion, that our roughness of 
manner in our intercourse with the natives’ is one of the chief 
causes that led to the rebellion ; and instances some cases of cruelty 
practised by Europeans on their servants, amounting in all to four, 
Now natives are unfortunately in many respects cruel towards each 
other, native rulers particularly. Who has not read of the tyrant Aga Mo- 
hammed of Persia! A few years ago near Cashmere on one of the bridges 
were to be seen cages with human hands in them lopped off for theft. 
At Lucknow, a relative of the writer of this notice, saw human beings 
caged by the king of Oude, or his minister’s orders, who had become 
maniacs, and as savage as wild beasts, from their cruel incarcerations. 
One of these maniacs on being released, stared vacantly around, and 
crept back into his cage. During some period of our lives most of 
us have suffered from imaginary terror, but we generally are able 


to exercise the spirit from our mind before we reach the years of discre 
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a’ 


tion. But 


perpetually, and for a time proved the * | 


} 
Tilt t of a 


with Dr. kiussell, the 


{ SCpoy haunted him 
te noire’ of his existence, As 
a general rule it was the soldiery, and not the citizens of India, which 
were mutinous. Desire of plunder, or even the passion of lust, may 
have incited some of cur domestics to murder and cruelty, but the people 
) 
gencrally were not disposed to rebellion. ‘There can be no doubt also 
that many sepoys were coerced into mutiny, who, had they been on 
leave at their 
proved faithful to tlieir salt. 


native 


homes and removed from temptation, would have 
Now when Dr. Russell supposes that the 
the 


he gives the sepoy credit for a venerosity of 


Ndiery mutinied because domestics were maltreated, 
spirit, and nobleness of 
character, which if it had been real would have been extraordinary. 
Dr. Russell’s argument involves the hypothesis that the sepoy was 
willing for the domestics’ sake to mutiny and thereby to forfeit pay, 
privilege and pension. We will venture to say that such an idea has 
never been entertained by the most philanthropic, quixotic ef writers 
on this disastrous mutiny. 

Dr. Russel!, though he assures us that be was unencumbered with 
prejudices, might with advantage have consulted some works which 
alfairs, before he 
this 


The story he relates in his preface rebounds upon himself. A 


would have enlightened him on Indian history and 


committed himself to some of extravagancies which appear in 


Diary. 


; German notices an escutcheon in one square in London on the front 
; of a house, and passes to another where a second meets his view. Then 
i comes a ponderous remark. “ Kach square in Loudon has its distinet 
e coat of arms, which is placed in a conspicuous place on one of the 
a houses, and is generally identical with the arms of the principal pro- 
| prietor.” 





Dr. Russell hears from one person of one case of eruelty, and from 


. ° . awnira 66 on 
anether a sccoud and a third instance, and remarks, on the Sit- 


; ” 7 , BA CY . ; 
vage, beastly and degrading custom.” We of course concur in Dr. 





Russell’s condemnation of the custom of thrashing natives, a 

° . . ’ ° ae > . » ‘ 
| custom which is eminently un-English, to say nothing worse, But we 
if, : ; ee —_—) 
x doubt the prevalence of the custom to the extent to which Dr. Russell's 


exaggerated language would imply. Instances of a paternal treatment 
of the part of master and devoted attachment on the part of servantg 


might be adduced on the other side. Dr. Russell agsures us that not one 















































CRITICAL NOTICES, 
sentence ts put down in malice. While accepting that assurance, we 
earnestly hope that he will avoid using expressions which might convey 
impressions, Which, though he may not intend it, are unjustly prejudi 
cial to the character of his countrymen. 

Dr. Russell only returned to England in 1857 from the Crimea, and at 
the end of the year we find him en route to India, to fill a similar post 
to that which he had previously occupied. The literary sword of the 
writer had not been sheathed long, before he had to draw it again. He 
indulges in a true national grumble at the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany, which animadversion he makes more forcible with some Latin and 
French expressions, and a tirade on the amount of cilaria and hippo- 
crene consumed by the passengers. Arrived at Malta, he tells us some- 
thing of Sir Edmund Lyons and that officer's protest against the evacua- 
tion of Balaklava, which had been urged and contemplated by Lord 
Raglan, and General Airey. 

It is in a stirring description that Dr. Russell uses his pen well ; let 
us see his account of that terrible scene, “ A man overboard.” “ It was 
blowing wild and strong on the winter's night when we ran out of the 
smooth water of the small harbour, (Malta) and rose to the high seas, 
which rushed in great battalions past the battlemented rocks of St. 
Kimo. It has been our fate, for some half dozen times, to go in and out 
of Malta in a gale of wind, or something like it. ‘The last occasion 
but one | was on board a French vessel. The Captain, who, in his anxiety 
to get away had steamed out of the harbour with his anchor at the 
bows, seut men forward to cast it properly. As the vessel shot out of 
the harbour a huge black sea came roaring to meet us. With a mighty 
leap it sprang upon our bows, and through the hissing of the waters, 
and the howl of the wind, aud the wild concert in the rigging, we 
heard too surely and too well that agonizing and dreadful ery which is 
the breath of the “ man overboard.” It was pitch dark. The lights of the 
town dotted and flecked a heaving inferno of black sea with star 
like specks, beyond which tumbled the upward avalanches of the break- 
ers. Away went the life-buoy from the taffrail, with its portfire blazing 
and hissing for a moment, then it disappeared, and once again, through 
the darkness, we heard the cry under our counter, and again all was 
silent but the noise of the sea and of the storm. But they were lost 
notwithstanding. An Italian, a Frenchman and three Maltese offered 


tu manu a boat. In such a sea uo boat could have lived.” 
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At Alexandria, Dr. Russell describes the placue of flies said to be 


the cause of ophthalmia “ the insects settliug at the edge of the 
eyelids with their feet still steeped in contagious matter,” From 
facts and experience in India we believe toat ophthalinia is caused 
in this) manner. Spectacles should always be resorted to by 
those who would preserve their eyes, either in the shrines of Delhi, 


or at Alexandria. Dr. Russell, we think, is guilty of an Irishism when 


he makes a lieht haired, blue eyed, Egyptian utter the following anathema 
avvainst some one who had given him “ one in the eye” with an orange :— 
“ Darn my buttons if [ hav’at jest a mind to take you neck and crop and 
chuck the whole bunch of ye doun the bankm why doan’t ye go 
to skule and larn manners.” The Igyptianag have a gay language 
certes. 

Dr. Russell remarks on the conduct of our countrymen at Cairo, Lis 
observations are indeed applicable to tl.» outrageous conduct recently 
attributed to some English passengers, at the grand mosque at that city 
We writes “ The insufferably rude and insolent conduct of some of our 
fellow countrymen, which I here witnessed for the first time, does in my 
mind go far to create a dislike to us. We are the only Europeans 
these people see en masse. Weare generally in an excited state crossing 
the desert, going to and fro, rushing hither and thither, to make 
the most of a few hours, full of practices! jokes, and rejoicing in the high 
animal spirits, which seem to be quite crushed out of a French boy at 
school or the Lycée. We ride at full zallop through the streets ; laugh 
in the face of every long-bearded odd-looking Mussulman we sce, des- 
pise all foreign dignity, scream with delight at the sight ofan Egyptian 
officer, with spurs to his slippers, and Jus pipe under his arm.” Dr, 
Russell is quite correct in his opinion that “ it wouid be advisable to 
place an officer in charge” of young cadets, &e., proceeding overland to 


India. 


dv, is done heedlessly, and without malice. 


The blood flows hot in young men’s veins, and much that they 
The recent affair however 
appears to be a serious one ; and demands severe and marked attention. It 
will probably lead tv the appointment of some officers to the charge of 
our cadets on their voyage to India. In days gone by the wild deeds 
of these young officers proceeding up country, and doing general duty at 

saraset, were notorious. Dragging a bailiff through a drain at the lat- 
ter station, or accidentally shooting a native, was in those days not re- 


Jung, 1860, i 
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garded with any great surprise. But happily the cadet establishment 
of Baraset is numbered with the institutions of a past era. Improved 
education “emollit mores,” and a higher standard leads to a better state 
of things, both as regards physique and morale. ‘The “ griffin” of 1810 
is very different from the griff of 1860. 

On board the steamer Dr. Russell describes the company he meets. 
Amongst those he describes “ there is one man who has been the annual 
historian of the Punjab, who believes that the only salvation for In- 
dia is the application of the system of the Punjab and John Lawrence 
into all India.” General Jochmus transmitted a paper through Lord 
Ponsonby late British Ambassador at Vienna, to Prince Metternich, 
(which was published in England) in which he particularly notices 
and comments on the superior legislation of the Punjab province. ‘There 
can be no doubt, as he says “ that the administration of the lately 
acquired, or non-regulation territories is much superior to that of the 
old,” and the fact of the peaceful state of the Punjab is mainly owing to 
the Lawrence system. 


At Pondicherry, Dr. Russell is informed by a French gentleman that 
the French number about 400 or 500 ; being one to seven to the natives. 
lrench is the state language, all employés must as a sine gua non speak 
that language, He gets 12,000 franés a year, which is equal to £480 a year 
toan Englishman. He spends, living well, only one-half his income, send- 
ing the remainder home to his family, and thus pronounces bis idea of go- 
vernment, “ | drive out of Pondicherry. [ transgress the limits ona visit 
to my good English neighbour. He changes often, sometimes he may be 
*® young man just come a year or two from England. He is alone ina 
district ten times as big as Pondicherry, without a countryman near him. 
He administers law, or tries to do it, where we would have twenty-five or 
thirty French and native officers at least. But then he touches son argent. 
He has twice as great a salary as our Governor, he has three times as much 
as I shall ever have; and he will have five or six times as much very soon. 
Here is your mistake. ‘Till you govern all India as we govern our lit- 
tle nothing of Pondicherry you will not be safe, and you will do little 
good to the people. Give my young friend 15 or 20 assistants, and you 
will have your laws respected, your government liked and feared, you may 
establish your Christian schools, and you may impose your language on 
the people without fear of results,” 
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We will not pause iscuss the meri ’s opi 
Pip ot | om to discuss the merits of the Frenchman's Opinions 

Ol Oo + val ¢ ’ » . 2 « YY, » 5 . 

1ough they certaluly contain matter for deep and earnest reflection. It 
may be doubted whether we act wisely and well j istri 

: en er we act wisely and well in placing large districts 
under inadequate control, ; in constantly withdrawi 

7 1 : ol, and in constantly withdrawing and re- 
moving the officials who exercise authority therein. A good civilian should 
be belove ople of his distri | 
eloved by the people of his district, but he can hardly become so 

when constant changes are made. This consideration applies even more 
particularly to regiments. The constant shifting of officers, either from 
their being on leave or furlough always worked very badly, and the sepoys 
have often remarked that they had no permanent officers over them. It 
is natural to suppose that they would become attached to one who inter- 
ested himself with all their affairs, Generally speaking when an ofli- 
cial has made himself useful and efficient he is removed to another 
We think that in 


idea, all native officials should be compelled to understand the Eng- 


scene of action. accordance with the French 


lish language, European officers are necessitated to pass in the native 
languages before they cau receive an appointment, why should a native 
be more favored ? 


Calcutta makes a Muscovite impression upén Dr. Russell, though 
he cannot say whether it most resembles Moscow or Nicholaeff. 
Parts reminded him of the Neva banks at St. Petersburg ; “ then, again, 
the white houses, surrounded with walls, provided with green veran- 
dahs and small porticves, the porte-cochére, the courts and enclosures and 
the low elevation of the dwellings, aud width of the streets, and the great 
open spaces suggest Moscow ; whilst the trans-Hooghly district, seen 
through a mass of spars aud shipping, looks like the view of Nicholaeff, 
as seen from the right bank of the Boug.”’ 

At Burdwan Dr. Russell views the jail, and remarks the habit of 
“herding” the young girl committed for theft, with the old hag, a 
perfect Lucretia—a poisoner and a child-murderer. The Inspector 
of prisons, (Dr. Mouat) however, gives an assurance that the Jail im- 
provements are determined and fixed upon. 

Russell writes thus ;—“In no in- 


In a remarkable passage Dr. 
white man’s car- 


stance is a friendly glance cast towards the 
Oh, that language of the eye! who can doubt it? Who can 


riage, 
t it! It is by it alone that I have learned our race 1s not 
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even feared at times by many, and that by all itis disliked. Pray God 
| have read it falsely !” 


Arriving at Cawnpore Dr. Russell writes that “the history of Media 





val Europe affords many instances of crimes as great as those of Cawn. 
pore ; the history of more civilized periods could afford some parallel t, 
them in more modern times and among most highly civilized nations.” 
There is an extraordinary account of one Azimoolla Khan, the chiet 
adviser of the Nana’s, that will be found (at pages 165, 166 and 167,) 
which we must briefly allude to. This man was met by Dr. Russell in 
the Crimea—and he says “ it is curious enough that he should have fel! 
such an interest to see with his own eyes, how matters were going on in 
the Crimea.” Nor was he alone in this cnrivsity. We know for a fact 
that several natives ot standing, were conversing end talking the 
Russian war over,—at a large party at which some of these people 
were present. Their opinion was that the Turks and Russians 
should have joined forces and taken India, A lady of our acquaintance 
overheard the above opinion expressed, and we doubt not but this 


Azimoolla Khan was of the party ; and this was during the Crimean 


campaign, Had Russia the Governmernt of India, how would 
the natives fare with tobacco, we wonder. In Russia the smoke 


is even now hable toa fine of three roubles 





, though: he may drink to 
his heart’s content, with impunity, 

We take up a new pen to chronicle his meeting with Lord Clyde, the E 
Commander-in Clief—which 1s really the ceréme de la créme of his 
book. 


“The Commander-in-Chicf was ‘ frank’ and cordial. After a few rem«£i 
about the Crimea, his hx tllency said, “How, My. Russell Vil be candid with 
you. We shall make a compact. You shall know everything that is going 4 
on. You shall see all my reports, and get every information that [ hav: 
myself, on the condition that you do not mention it in camp, or let it be 
known in any way, except in your letters to England.” 

‘L accept the condition and [ promise you it shall be faithfully observ- 
ed. 

‘You see, Sir Colin continued, ‘ you will be among a set of young fellows 
here, surrounded, as all of us are here, by natives who understand all that 
is going on better than we think. They talk about what is happening, or 
what is going to take place ; and all that gets to the ears of the enemy. So 
that our best plans may be frustrated. It is most essential for us to pre- 
serve secrecy in war, especially in a country like this.” 





His imaginary review of the Magistrate and Collector, the Chaplain, 
the Doctor and the Station Judge, are also libellous and far fetched. » 
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ry ‘ . ae a aa . ; ; 
he ( haplain OMY 1) iptizes Warries and pers orms rvice for Kuropeans, 


Ile never goes amongst natives ; he Hay hot by the rules of his COVE 





Se 
‘gt 


LA a . 
nant. The Doctor he says receives head money, but does not attend 


2 the men. We, who have had to visit native hospitals and have found the 
= medical men as tender as women even with “niggers,” know what a 


base slander this assertion is. They are as well cared for and as regularly 
attended as the race blanche. 

“Who is this jolly looking fellow on the grey Arab?) That is the 
judge of the station, a very good fellow ; all judges are rather slow 
coaches, you kuow ; they do the criminal business, and it is not much mat- 
ter 1f they make mistakes, as they dont meddle with Europeans. When 
they can do nothing else with a fellow, in the civil service, they make 
him a judge.” We leave the civil service to refute this thundering 
accusation. 

The dust of Cawnrore next falis under the anathema of Dr, Russell. 
in which he “got hot, stuffy and powdered all over with impalpable, 
but visible Jeg bones, and skulls and nastiness, which the bath could 
scarcely clear away.” Did he never read Emerson, who says, “Shall 


we say that quartz mountains will pulverize into innumerable Werners, 





Ye Von Buchs, and Beaumonts, and the laboratory of the atmosphere holds 
- in solution, I know not what Berzetiuses, and Davys.” Passing from 
the impalpable Dr. Russell informs us that had any person presented 


himself in the same capacity as he did to Sir Colin Campbell the 
facilities for deriving accurate information would have been also extended 
to him. 

Dr. Russell informed us that there was no spice of malice in his 





: pages. What have we here. 

a ‘One of the mess had an exterior which I find thus described—figure, 
: lean and angular ; narrow round shoulders ; big splay feet ; hair, fiery 
i red, dishevelled and matted in snaky masses ; beard and whiskers, if pos- 


sible, more red and fierce than the hair ; forehead low and receding, but 
broad and bumpey over the brows, which are two elongated white 
knobs, from which spring a few red hairs ; eyes, feline ; nose, large, coarse, 
aquiline ; mouth large and coarse, covered as to the upper lip with red 
bairs, growing wildly in carrot—coloured spikes and garnished with a 
few massive fangs, the intervals between which are filled up with small 


° ~ ” 
metal spikes, on which tecth had once been fixed by dentistic art. 
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Now in this not a somewhat uncalled for description of any gentle- 
man ! 

An old Sikh brings a letter for the Chief, and the Doctor mourns the 
absence of friendly feeling between Sahib and the Asiatic, ‘ The old 
Soldier,” says he, “ will follow his owa sahib to the last, but for strange 
Sahibs he has not much regard, and he thinks its their nature to be roug!; 
and rude.” There follows a dissertation on our respective characters. 
What kind of sympathy can one expect to have for men who know 
no generous feelings, and who, though alieuated by caste and religion, 
would combine forces to exterminate the European from India, Asa 
general rule the natives of India have been improved in a worldly point 
of view by our Government, but when they see that we are more sumima- 
ry with our punishment of our Kuropean soldiers than with them, they 
naturally assumed that we feared them. Dr. Russell laments for the 
ultimate fate of the native. “ In effect, the grave, unhappy doubt which 
settles on my mind, is, whether India is the better for our rule, so far 
as regards the social condition of the great mass of the people. We 
have put down widow burning, we have sought to check infanticide ; 
but I have travelled hundreds of miles through a country peopled with 
beggars, and covered with wig-wam villages.” ‘The force, when Sir Colin 
advanced on Lucknow, was 9,556 Infantry and Cavalry, (946 horses) 
of which nearly 1000 remained in the Dilkoosha. Windham had, 2,402 
men with him at Cawnpore, and Outram and Havelock when they 
forced their way to the Residency had 2,683 men and 527 horses. The 
men at Cawnpore commenced drinking and plundering the stores, and 
Dr. Russell is devoutly indignant at their conduct and relates an anec- 
dote of a Sikh exclaiming * you are not the brothers of the men who 
beat the Khalsa,” and then patting them on the backs, and telling them 
there was no danger, Dr. Russell thinks that it would be better to 
abandon the old station of Cawnpore, and build a new one a few miles 
away. The memorial church was not erected. This is a noble idea 
and when completed will shew that we respected the noble dead that 
lie in the well beneath it and that over their remains will often go up 
asong of praise and thanksgiving to that omnipotent Creator, the God 
of battles, who gave us the victory over our enemies. 

General Mansfield, Norman, Colonel Pakenham and little George 


Al!good—all come int for a well deserved eulogy at page 212, for their 
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activity, and hard work in their respective duties. At page 216, Dr. 
Russell gives us an anecdote, which is © ainusing enough” he says, though we 
fail to find any amusement in it. A woman is brought iutoa Magistrate's 
Cutcherry charged with throwing her child into the Ganges. She confesses 
to the deed, and is summarily hanged. But the child had been saved by a 
fisherman and turns up the same day that her mother had been executed. 
What became of the child he cannot tell, probably the Magistrate 
would have protected it, after executing its unnatural mother, who 
though not guilty of murder, could well have been punished for an 
attempt to commit that crime. Mr. Lang in his agreeable Wanderings 


in India vives a much more extraordinary case. A man was executed 
for murder, when two years afterwards the chief witness against him 
turned out to have been the actual perpetrator of the crime. Bribery 
and perjury in India often defeat the end of justice. 

Some temple blowing up took place, and is described by our author ; 
one however would not blow up, and he conjectures the fakirs who were 
Some of the 


priests interceded for their saints, but Robert Napier thus replied to 


looking on must have chuckled inwardly at the result. 


them—‘ you were all here when our women and children were murdered. 


You were at those shrines and temples which we are about to destroy, 
not for vengeance, as you know well, but on account of military con- 
siderations connected with the safety of the bridge. If any one 
of you can show me he did an act of kindness to a Christian man, woman 
or child—nay, if he can prove that he uttered one word of inter- 
cession for the life of any one of them, I will pledge myself, the temple 


where he worshipped shall be spared.’ A noble speech that deserves 


to be put on his tombstone at his death, which event may God long 
avert. 

At page 224 Dr. 
Who could have been so hard on the Z’tmes correspondent 


-ussell talks of Doodh-wallahs, and calls them 


camel-men ! 
as to have given him, such extraordinary infurmation ? 
now makes his appearance in the chief's camp, and receives due praise 
for gallantry from Dr. Russell, which eulogy every one of his coun- 
trymen gladly ackvowledges, and his sovereign has since awarded 
him the decoration he was so eminently entitled to, and which he had 
longed for, viz., the Victoria Cross, 

The chief allowed no one into the Dilkhoosha except Dr. Russell, un- 
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less on duty, a pass being granted to him, to be allowed to pass to and fro 
whenever he chose. The opposing force to those in the garrison of Luck- 
now was estimated at upwards of 150,000 armed men. Our force, exeln- 
sive of the garrison, consisted of all arms, and including that left at 
Allumbagh, was 18,277 and yet with this handful the garrison was 
relieved—the mutinecers defeated, and Oude retaken. A paragraph 
which was nearly never being written, by the too close proximity of a 
round shot to the Doctor's head, must be extracted here. 

“Sir Colin and Mansfield declare they always had the same opinion 
of the Sepoys that they have now. ‘God forgive me, it was the only 
time I ever wilfully lent myself to a lie in my life, when I expressed 
myself satistied with their conduct ;" and then be goes on to say, that 
any one who had told an officer before the mutiny that a native regi- 
meut was undisciplined, would have been insulted till he had fought a 
duel, &., &c. All we have to say regarding this expression of Sir 
Colin’s if it was his, is that when natives were well led they always 
fought well. 

Dr. Russell testifies to the coolness of Sir Colin under fire, round 
shots making no effect on his nervous system, whilst he thus nar- 
rated his plan of attack on Lucknow. “ Outram, with a complete 
corps of infantry, cavalry, and guns, crosses the floating bridges, or 
rafts across the Goomtee, and marches straight for the road which 
leads over the Kokraal viaduct that you see there beyond the 
Martiniere. ‘This road leads in a line nearly parallel to the course 
of the Goomtte, to the iron and stone bridges ; and, now mind 
that this is kept quiet, Outram will be placed so as to com- 
mand the rear of the enemy’s line, and to take their works in flank and 
reverse, Whilst our attack is pressed with vigour from this side against 
the Begum’s Kothie—and Banks’ bungalow as soon as the Martiniere is 
taken —& movement made against it the moment Outram’s success is 
developed.” Passing from this description Dr. Russell replies to those 
who condemn Sir Henry Lawrence for the affair of Chinhut, and 


“ tae . | 
Windham at Cawnpore. Sir Henry Lawrence never approved of the 


‘ ’ Y° ’ 
advance to Chinhut, but was overruled by what he then believed to be 
accurate information, as both Major Anderson and Mr, Rees attest, and 
which was given to him by a Civilian of the Garrison, Had he acted 


on this advice to the letter, and advanced beyond the village of Chinhut, 
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no man would have returned to tell the tale of their massacre, One 
hundred and twelve men of H. M.’s 32nd Foot and five Officers fell 


in this affair, and had the enemy’s cavalry done their duty, it is pro- 
Had 


Sir Henry Lawrence not been at Lucknow, it is probable that our 


bable, says Major Anderson, that not a man would have returned, 
countrymen there might all have been massacred. Even amongst that 
band of able men and heroes there was none equal in capacity to 


Dr. Russell 
retails a little of the gossip on such, and other military disasters. 


the brave, the noble, the far-seeing Sir Henry Lawrence. 


After all, Rochefoucauld was right in saying, “ In the misfor- 
tunes of our best friends we often find something which does not dis- 
please us ;’ which saying, by the bye, is also in Lucretius, and is found 
in Dryden, Swift and Byron. 

At page 285 Dr. Russell tells us that the Chief is rather hard 
upon young Havelock for earning the Victoria Cross, as the leader of 
the 64th into a service of great danger ; and we know this made the 
order and decoration not a favourite in the old Highlander’s mind. We 
will not pause to discuss the merits of the case, but push forward to 
a matter touched upon relative to the barbarities our enemies commit 
on the dead bodies of our countrymen. Death for a Ieringhee is not suf- 
ficient, but the greatest insults are added to the bodies of the slain, fear- 
ful mutilation, as was seen on the bodies of those that fell at Chillian- 
wallah. An Englishman would rarely descend to such cowardly acts. 
At the taking of Kalunga in 1814, the Goorkhas on tlie cessation of 
hostilities came over to us when wounded, had their wounds dressed, 
went back, and fought against us, as soon as warfare had commenc- 
ed again. That garrison of 400 men held out against us from the 22nd 
October 1814 to the 30th November, losing about 330 of their little 
band. We had 2,737 of all arms engaged, and had 748 killed and wound. 
ed. It is true in the old wars in the Conqueror’s time, a fallen foe was 

soon despatched, though rarely mutilated. It is not however foreign to 
the Asiatic custom to commit savage cruelties on the bodies of fallen 
foes. Of Sikh barbarity in this respect, we have the following account, 
after the capture of the Chuckerwallah Kotee. 

“ One of their number” (inside) “ was dragged out to the sandy plain 
outside the house, he was pulled by the legs to a convenient place, 
where he was held down, pricked in the face and body by the bayonets 
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of some of the soldiery, whilst others collected fuel for a small pyre, 
and when he was all ready—the man was roasted alive! There were 
Englishmen looking on, more than one officer saw it. No one offered 
to interfere. ‘The horror of this infernal cruelty was aggravated by an 
attempt of the miserable man to escape when half burned to death.” 

On enquiring from his informant why no one interfered, he elicited 
by way of reply, that the Sikhs were furious, they had lost Anderson, 
and. that our men encouraged them. We trust that this may be 
an exaggeration, but men do.become very savage and unmerciful when 
a beloved comrade has been killed. Jung Bahadoor much disgusted 
Sir Colin by wanting a salute for himself, and his two brothers, but the 
Nepaul triumvirate secured it, notwithstanding it is not customary to 
fire a salute during a siege. ‘The Mabarajah’s eye seemed to have 
struck the Doctor as brighter than any of the resplendent jewel- 
lery on his person, which shone like a piece of posphorus, and 
was a “ tiger-like, cruel, crafty, subtle eye,” glancing, glittering and 
rolling, piercing the recesses of the tent. Just in the midst 
of the Durbar came the intelligence that the Begum Kothie was 
taken—-and 500 of the enemy killed. The Chief offered to introduce 
Dr. Russell to the Maharajah, but he declined the honor of shaking 
by the hand a man who had committed cold-blooded murder, Where ! 

The conduct of the brave 93rd met with the approval of the Chief who 
cried out. “It will strike terror into them”—repeating it over again, On 
March the l4th they captured the Kaiserbagh, or King’s Palace. Then 
follows a stirring picture of the entry, the plunder, destruction of pro- 
perty in the Imambarrah, Kc. splendidly described, but far tuo lengthy 
for extract, though epitomised by the Doctor as hell being let loose. 
One part of the looting scene we must make room for. 

“Qne fellow having burst open a leaden looking lid, which was in 
reality of solid sil ver, drew out an armlet of emeralds, and diamonds, and 
pearls, so large that I really believed they were not real stones, and 
that they formed part of a chandelier chain, What will your honour give 
me for these?” Said he, “ I will take a hundred rupees on chance.” 

But the Doctor haying no money about him, and the soldier not lik- 
ing trust in the times when one is here to-day and there to-morrow—the 
jewels (reduced in value to 2 gold mohurs and a bottle of brandy), slip 


a 


through the Doctor's hands to realize to another fortunate possessor of 
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them the large sum of £7500. Wanton destruction held high revelry 
in the Kaiserbagh, simply because the troops would not let Government 
possess anything they could destroy, a fact since corroborated in Gene. 
ral Outram’s famous minute, and thousands upon thousands of pounds 
of valuables must have been ruthlessly and foolishly destr. yed. Dr, 
Russell's soldier friend however gave him and a comrade a couple 
of jewels as a keepsake. Having seen the contents of the Imambarra 
at Lucknow we can well imagine the profusion of valuables that must 
have been hoarded together in the Kaiserbagh, a spirited engraving of 
the plunder of which, illustrates Dr. Russell’s text. 

The following pleasant friendship is worthy of being recorded. 

“The man who was hit in the arm helped up his comrade who was 
hit in the leg, and as the dooly bearers were not at hand, the poor fel 
lows were obliged to creep towards the rear. Nothing cou!d be kind- 
er or more gentle than the conduct of one to the other. “ Lean on me 
ws hard as you like,’ “are you sure I’m not hurting the other arm,” and 
so they returned to the Residency, and after a time got a dooly and 
were carried off out of action.” 

We can hardly credit the following, and must believe that the writer, 
had been the victim of a cruel hoax, and indeed a most unpardonable 
one. If not, some notice would surely have been taken of such a 
cowardly and brutal act if it had really occurred. “ After the Fusiliers 
had got to the gateway, a Cashmere boy came towards the post, lead- 
ing a blind and aged man and throwing himself at the feet of an offi- 
cer, asked for protection. That officer, as I was informed by his coni- 
rades, drew his revolver, and snapped it at the wretched suppliant’s head. 
The men cried “shame” on him. Again he pulled the trigger, again 
the cap missed ; again he pulled, and once more the weapon refused its 
task.- The fourth time—thrice had he time to relent—the officer suc- 
ceeded, and the boy’s life-blood flowed at his feet, amid the indigna- 
tion and the outcries of his men.” If this be true, there is a greater 
tribunal than any earthly where this officer will have to account for this 
almost incredibly cold-blooded murder. 

March 17, General Wilson received the insignia of his K. C. Bship, “a 
dull ceremony, which did not occasion any interest or sensation in the 
camp.” We may ask why this ceremony should be thus depreciated ? 


Regarding a young woman who wished to be permitted to go and live 
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in the city, and who had been attached to one of the Begums as a slave, 
Dr. Russell remarks. “ Thus we learn how very shallow is the iufluence 
of our Government in India. It does not penetrate the institutions of 
the people. A domestic slavery is common which is not affected by our 
laws. At every step some little incident like this comes to light, which 
conviuces me that in many parts of India our Government is purely 
political, and that it is not social or deep searching.” Dr, Russell is 
evidently not aware that this species of slavery is in no way sanctioned 
by the Government, and that in any case detected, the slave is released. 
An interesting scene occurred at the bed side of poor young Bankes 
of the 7th Hussars. He had had one leg lopped off above the knee, 
one arm cut through, the other leg nearly severed, the other arm cut 
through and several cuts on the body. When Dr. Russell visited him 
on the 25th March, he was cheerful and resigned. “If I get over 
this Russell,’ he said “they tell me I will be able to go yachting, 
aud that’s all T care about. We'll have many a jolly cruise together. 
If it p'case God,” he added after a moment. Poor brave lad he was 
dead on the 7th April, only a fortnight afterwards. “ Suppose’we 
meet a party of sowars” says Russell to Sir James Outram—* what 
would you do?” “ Why I'd ride over the rascals, and knock them down 
with this stick “(a pretty stout one,) “like ninepins,”’ said he. And 
I’m very certain he would do his best, at all events, to keep his word.” 
An Irish Corporal thus illustrates the scene of warfare :— 
“It all dipinds,” says he—‘ on where you hit yer inimy. Suppose 
1 offered to hit you, Hollman, on the head, ye’d have yer two hands 
ready for me, and I wouldn't hurt you a bit: but suppose I gev 
you a sthroke in the stomach, bedad I’d do for you. That's what 
me calls a vinerable part, and that’s the whole art of war to find it 
out, and do it clane and clever. It’s Sir Colin finds out the vinerable 
point ; it’s their flank or their sides he comes down on, and then they 
turn their backs in a minit, for they’re cute enough to know when 
they’re bate anyhow, and sometimes they discovers it afore it happens, 
the poor craytures.’ Dr. Russell dines with the Chief, misses his road 
home, and eventually finds himself in Sir Colin’s tent asking the way 
to his own. April 28th, a sad, sad day ; poor Sir William Peel is dead. 
“The greatness of our loss we shall probably never know,” writes our 
author 
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And now we must draw to a conclusion, although there is still 
much that we could extract, but we have already extended our notice 
beyond the limits usual in this Leview. Recommending the deserip- 
tive portion of Dr. Russell’s diary cordially to the public as animated 
and clever writing, we feel ourselves called upon to conclude by a 
temperate animadversion on the spirit which is observable in many parts 
of his work. 

Before concluding we shall extract one passage containing Dr. Rus- 
sell’s ultimate opinion regarding the expediency of maintaining Indian 
Salaries at an adequate scale. Such aun opinion coming from such a 
man is rather remarkable :— 


“When he had gone, Mr. Wingfield had some conversation respecting 
the salaries of the civil servants, which attract the notice of our financial 
reformers ; and he argued with considerable force and justice that it would 
be hazardous and impolitic, as well as unjust, to reduce them. It is obvious 
that, if we wish to administer the affairs of India with credit or honour, 
we must increase very largely the number of European officials ; but the 
class which has hitherto furnished the State with ofticers is limited in 
extent, and is likely enough to diminish its contribution to the public 
service, if it be disgusted by ill-treatment or unfairness. It would be 
wrong to suppose that we could easily replace this class by another ; for, 
in fact, the Indian service has been a hot-house plant, peculiarly culti- 
vated and matured, and it is to be seen whether the attempt to introduce 
«# more hardy and less refined production in its place will be attended 
with success. For my part, | cannot imagine any means of irritating the 
natives, exciting their aversion towards our rule, and bringing the British 
name into contempt, more effectual, and certain of success, than intro- 
ducing among them a large proportion of vulgar, violent, or coarse-minded 
men, of an inferior class, on the ground that they have acquired a sort of 
special knowledge for a special occasion. Were we to begin again, no doubt 
it would be unwise to create such a close service as that of the East In- 
dia Company, just as it would be—according to the most vehement sup- 
porters of the present system of army purchase—exceedingly impolitic 
to adopt that system if the army were to be remodelled de novo. What- 
ever reasons there might be adduced, before the rebellion, for a reduction 
of salaries, it must be borne in mind that.now nearly every ian is sick of, 
and disgusted with, India—so much so, that 1 believe not one out of 
twenty would remain there if he were offered this moment, in England or 
Europe, the fourth or fifth of his present salary in India. The influence 
of Lord Bute at one time filled Hindostan with Scotchmen ; just as at a 
later period the power of Lord Castlereagh developed the north of Ireland 
element, and gave us Lawrences, Montgomerys, and others. Now we have 
to ascertain whether the competition system will be equally fortunate in 
tempting the youth of the whole empire to the noblest field in which 
honourable ambition can contend. It is evident, that the higher the 
prizes, the better will be the men attracted to the contest. If we diminished 
our salaries, to any appreciable extent, we should not only offend a large 
class of most valuable public servants, but we should restrict the State, 
in effect, to select these to whom a small salary would be an adequate 
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consideration for the unhealthiness and privations of an Indian existen 
If we can, by a popular administration, secure the coutentment of th 
people, we need not maintain a gigantic army of soldiery and police ; and 
the sum that will be saved by the reduction of our military establishments, 
may be well spent in paying the civilians whose services are imperatively 
required in all departments of the public service in India.” 

We doubt whether Dr. Russell has in this work exhibited the specta- 
cle of a man endowed by nature with high intellectual capacity, wisely 
and worthily employing his talents. We do not mean that he has direct- 
ly applied these gifts to unworthy purposes, or to pander to the tastes 
or the passions of the wicked. But we think that forgetting who it 
is that makes one man to differ from another, he is so moved by success, 
so elated by admiration that he sometimes loses sight of those high and 
noble purposes to which he ought to look, and becomes the slave either 
of popular favor or the smiles of great men, It is somewhat melancholy 
that this partial perversion of intellectual power is to be seen in the case 
of a writer famed throughout Europe and part of Asia, who in the role 
of the Ztmes’ correspondent has of late years attained notoriety. No 
one will deny to Dr. Russell very remarkable graphic powers, and mak- 
ing allowances for occasional bombast and not unfrequent exaggeration, 
his descriptive essays are beyond all doubts most notable, indeed magni- 
ficent productions. If such a writer, not unaptly called “ word painter” had 
on all occasions evinced an equally noble and amiable spirit, worthily 
appreciating the power which his gifts and opportunities conferred upon 
him, he would ere this have rejoiced not only in the admiration deserv- 
edly bestowed upon his ability but the respect and reverence which 
moral excellence demanded, When deputed on the sacred mission of re- 
cording truth amidst the thrilling events of the late Indian rebellion, had 
he assumed a position of careful thought and impartial enquiry, he would 
have been worshipped as a hero. As it is, his splendid writings, his 
great services and many virtues, now only make some of his faults more 
to be condemned ; and his commanding abilities give higher relief to 


some of the shortcomings of his work, 


Domestic Manners and Customs of the Hindoos of Northern India. By 
Baboo Ishuree Dass, a Native Christian of Futtehqgurh.  Benares 
Medical Tlail Press, 1860, 


Ir the medicines issued from the Medical Wall, Benares, are of no 
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better quality than the printing and general getting up of this book, 
issued from its press, and if they have no other means of procuring the 
drugs that minister to the thousand ills that flesh is heir to, Her Ma. 
jesty’s subjects in Benares must be in a woful plight indeed. The type 
is fair, the paper tolerable, but the workmanship is execrable and the 
printer’s errors innumerable. Scarcely any two leaves are of the same 
size, and in addition to two closely printed pages of errata at the end 
of the volume we have, in reading, detected others suflicient to fill at 
least two or three pages more. It is inexcusable for any printer so to 
send out any book, There may be some excuse for the absurd and some- 
times laughable errors that occur in the Indian daily papers. They may 
plead haste and the necessity of getting out the paper by a certain time, 
and we can afford to excuse the poor devil who announced in one of the 
dailies the arrival of the most eloquent divine in Calcutta as that of the 

tev. Dr. Dull. And however irritating to the reader at the time 
these stupid blunders may be, a collection of Indian misprints would be 
very amusing. But there is no excuse for such errors occurring in a 
book, especially in such as that at the head of this notice. The impa- 
tience of the public to get it might surely be restrained for another week 
or two to give time for careful revision, As it is, the book is sent into 
the world with all these sins upon its head. The reader is annoyed, his 
sense of propriety outraged by the frequent recurrence of these stupid 
and ridiculous mistakes, the book is thrown aside in disgust, it is badly 
spoken of to one’s friends, and so the author gradually finds the sale of 
it stopped, and a Jarge number of books kept on his hands,which he is 
glad at last to sell for mere waste paper, and all through the careless- 
ness’ of the printer. A fitting punishment for the Medical Hall Press, 
Benares would be, never to have another book entrusted to it until it 
produced the certificate of a competent person that a book can be pritt- 
ed there accurately and well. 

Apart, however, from the getting up of the volume we can re. 
commend it. Testing the descriptions given in the book by what we 
know of this part of the country, we are satisfied of its general accu- 
racy. The author has evidently endeavoured to give a faithful account 
of the people whose manners and customs he attempts to describe, 
There is no glozing over defects or evils. Of the literary merits of the 


book we cannot say much, It is written ina plain, even style. It 
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xxx CRITICAL NOTICES 


taste as in morals themost effectual agent of reform is “ the expulsive pow 
of a new affection.” The creation of this affection in the native mind can 
only be very gradual, The political influence of native books and news.- 
papers has often been underrated. If it had not been so, the symp. 
toms of rebellion in and before 1857 would have been more easily dis. 
covered, Only one work on the Jate mutiny has been published by a Ben. 
gali, 

Lastly, what measure of encouragement should be given by Govern- 
ment and by individuals to native Literature P  Wio is to lead the 
native mind forward, to make it keep pace with the progress of the 
world? It may be thought that Muropeans who have the leisure, the 
inclination, and the ability should study Bengali, and write for the 
people, but we question whether it is possible for the European mind 
so to forget its identity, as to become sufficiently assimilated to the 
native mind, to produce a power\ul impression on it. Itis only the 
educated native who can so enter into the feelings and wants of his 
fellow countrymen, as to ensure their confidence in his guidance. 

Agencies for the encouragement of native literature are already at 
work, and of these the most important is the Vernacular Literature 
Society. This Society was founded in 1851, and its object was to enabl 
the native population of Bengal to acquire useful knowledge without 
being entirely dependent on the medium of the Fnglish Language. It 
was since that period been making yery satisfactory progress and is sup- 
ported chiefly by voluntary contributions. Up to May 1857 the Society 
published translations of 17 works, of a light and popular character, in- 
cluding such as ** Parley’s Wonders of History,” “ Percy Anecdotes,” 
‘Indian Romance,” &e, The number of books sold at the Depdt in 1857 
was 2012, while in the year preceding it was ony 848: This increase 
is mainly owing to a system of book-hawking that has been introduced 
and has been found very successful. The total number of copies of 
books printed by the Society up to 51st May 1857 was 16,400, besides 
3,900 Almanacs and 39,600 Nos. of the “ Vividhartha Sangraha,” or 
Bengali “ Penny Magazine.”” The number of copies of Books sold from 
June Ist 1857 to 3lst May 1858 was 9,305. Of the “Story of a Mo- 


ther” translated by Baboo Madu Soodun Mookerjya 1047 copies were 
sold ; “ Tinder Box” 105), “ Bara Koilas” 953, “ Rajah Pratapadity a” 
746, “ Perey Anecdotes” 609, ‘* Wild Swans” 693, and so on. 
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It is gratifying to know that such efforts as these are being made for 


the advancement of Vernacular Literature, and we trust that all who 


lend their aid to the good work will be rewarded by seelny the tree of 


knowledge in this country grow higher and higher, until Europeans will 


be glad to translate Beneali Works into their own language, 


ts , Pr ¥ Ry ere ] ? y ’ 
Drie} Vol S Of Gil CALCPiAIE SOUPRECY fhrougi France, Serdar rland and 


lialy lo Calcutta, by the Rev. Dy. Jarbo, Chaplain, Hl. M, lndian 
Government, Caleutta. ISGO. 


Iv is not often that Bengal Chaplains rush into print, and this 


proves them to be more angelic than foolish. The Rev. Dr. Jarbo 
has however tried his hand,and certainly proved himself to be more foolish 
than angelic. It appears however that he is an old offender. On the title page 
of this pamphlet he calls himself the author of “ Death swallowed up in 
Victory,’ and “ ‘The Unpardonable Sin ;” of ‘* Whatsoever he saith unto you 
do it” and the“ Minister’s Message.” With the usual blinduess to their own 
advantage, and ignorauce of the wants of their constituents, the Calcutta 
Book-sellers have not called our attention to these productions, which, 
doubtless, have a considerable reputation in—North Shields or wherever 
they may have been published, Some day the pleasure of a perusal may 
be ours ; we mention them now merely on account of their titles; titles 
which woud have led us to predicate that Dr, Jarbo would take a 
serious view of those things which came under his notice, and would 
write of them less with the freedom of a witty traveller than with 
the conventional dignity of a religious author. We have not yet had 
the privilege of hearing Dr. Jarbo preach, and therefore cannot say 
what pretensions he may have to profound learning or to exact science ; 
but, apart from these, the reflections of an educated and intelligent 
Christian Minister recorded in simple language, and adorned with 
xood sense, might have given a pleasant half hour to friends at home, 
and filled up, not unprofitably, an idle gap in the long and wearisome 
Indian day. 

With such expectations we took up Dr. Jarbo's pamphlet, and after 
forcing ourselves to read it through, we came to this conclusion that 
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mind of a gentleman an equal number of pages so thoroughly saturated 
with bigotry and slang, vulgarity and conceit, pedantry and plagiarism. 

We have not the slightest intention of wounding Dr. Jarbo's feelings 
personally we are unacquainted with him, and for aught we know 
to the contrary there may not be a more sincere labourer i 
the ministry of the Anglo-Indian Church ; but, if so, he has grievously 
wronged both his fellow-labourers and himself—he has published his 
pamphlet as a Chaplam of H. AL’s Indian Gove rrment, it is to he 
bought in Calcutta and in England, it will be read by many, and, where- 
soever read, we cannot doubt but that it will produce severe animadver- 
sions, if not on the eharac/er, at all events on the learning, ability and 
delicacy of that body of Clergy to which Dr. Jarbo belongs, 

It may be that Dr. Jarbo will be shocked to hear this, that he will 


passionately repudiate the potion of others being punished for his fault, 


i 


that he will rush tothe front and face the foe, crying aloud in the energy 


of his virtue, “‘me, in me convertite ferrum,—mea fraus omnis” ! 
But this repentance may come rather late ; in the mean time his book 
is being sold, and the mischief increases. 

jut we wish it to be distinctly understood that it is not only or 
chiefly on behalf of the clergy that we make these remarks. In all 
such exhibitions of bad taste the laity are the great sufferers. If they 
ery out, it is bigotry or tyranny; if they keep silence, it is carelessness 


4 


as to the well-being of the Church, Now it 1s quite time that these re- 
proaches should cease. If we are slow to speak out on these matters, 
‘tis because we believe with old John Newton that ‘‘ candour forbids 
us to estimate a character from its accidental blots,” and we know that 
they who judge quickly are apt to judge wrongly : but it is ove thing 
t» judge a man’s character from his writings, another and a totally 
different thing to pronounce condemnation on the writings themselves ; 
the former we ety not do, the latter we aust do -to do the one would 
be unjust to our author, to abstain from the other unjust to ourselves, 
Dr. Jarbo has offered us a book, we consider it a very bad book, 
What Ais idea of the moral and intellectual standard of his people 
may be we should be sorry to learn; but perhaps when he has read 
our remarks on his volume that opinion may be slightly modified. 

The pamphlet in question is called “ Brief Notes of an Overland Jour- 
ney through France, Switzerland and Italy to Calcutta by the Rev. Dr. 
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Jarbo,” and is dedicated to his wife. The dedication we conceive to be in 
the worst possible taste and style, but the lady’s name preserves it from 
any further criticism. Then comes a preface in which we are told that 
our author's object is partly to give information to the general reader, but 
more particularly to keep up a kindly feeling between himself and his 
friends ; further on however he contradicts himself and says he writes for 
his friends alone, Eventually he settles the matter by publishing his 
book in England and in Calcutta where any one may buy it who has 
twelve annas to throw away. 

{Une of the greatest nuisances in book-making is the cool impudence of 
prefaces of this kind, The author 1s always suing in forma pauperis to depre- 
cate criticism; “ buy my book,” he says, ** but don’t be too hard upon it 
T know it’s not fit to read, but do read it ; at the same time don’t say a 
word agaist it; not that I write for you, I write only for my friends,” 
and, as our author remarks, “ if they are satisfied that is all 1 hope for.” 
Now to this we have but one answer: if any man chooses to publish what 
he thinks, he must be fully prepared to find other people publishing what 
they think. 

Having said this we “ start fair.” Dr. Jarbo crosses “ the narrow chan 
nel that separates his Island home from France,” “‘ and lands at Boulogne 
without a storm.” Why he should have expected a storm at Boulogne and 
not in the Channel is more than we can guess. He then proceeds to 
tender a little professional advice gratis ; the author of the “ Minister's 
Message” would advise any one having ‘‘a fit of the blues to visit the cor. 
tinent.” The theory, so far as we can extract it from a jumble of moods 
and conjunctions, is this, that if a man visit the continent he will lose 
his temper, that this will drive awwy the blues, and that getting into a 
passion makes a man wiser though perhaps not better. The original is as 
follows : “I would advise any one having a fit of the blues to visit the 
continent, and he must be more than human if his ire is not excited and 
he does not return a wiser if not a better man.” 

Dr. Jarbo’s passport having been demanded and produced, he tells us 
that “he was rubbed up behind and stroked down before ;’ this we 
take to be an elegant euphuism for “ searched ;” the operation however 
seems to have stimulated his appetite, for he goes to a hotel and dines. 
The curious may read what he had to eat and to drink ; it cost him a 


rupee, and we are inclined to think he had his rupees worth. 
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We have accused Dr. Jarbo of bigotry : this fault crops out in many 
places, first of all when he tells of his Parisian doings. “ At Paris the 
first place | visited was the English Church, and was disgusted with 
the wretched imitation of Popery [ there witnessed, those gentlemen 
versed in Church millinery, and sentimental ladies who have a taste for 
this sort of thing, had beiter far go to Nome for there they could get 
the “rale thing” as an ITrishman ealls it, while Puseyism is but a mis- 
erable attempt at something which makes its supporters look ridicu- 
lous.” The members of lis coagregatiou will be glad to hear that Dr. 


y) 


Jarbo Is mole a Luseyile. 
P 


Our author visits many of the Churches in Paris, but we do not 


’ 


gather from his descriptions any clear ideas as to the size or style of 


~ 


the buildings in question. We have heard of young ladies who were 


] 


civen to the use of “superlative expressions” such as a “ delicious tra- 


velling bag,” a“ lovely mutton chop.” Dr. Jarbo’s pet word is “ splendid ; 


it is a safe word, and we think he shows much wisdom in its frequent 
use, ‘The Church of the Madeline is a splendid building.” From the 
tower of Notre Dame he has “a splendid view.” ‘** The palace of the 
‘fuilleries is certainly a splendid place.” 

This last eloquent description brings us to a part of our author’s work 
which we think he had much better have left out. Men may say that the 
palace of the Tuilleries is grand, or glorious, or splendid, or sublime, as 
they please. If such epithets are used unmeanuingly, one is just as good 
as another, But never can the contemplation of its beauty or its grandeur 
banish from ovr minds the fearful recollection of those indescribable 
horrors that are inseparably associated with the history of the place,— 
the vilest intrigues, the foulest orgies, the bloodiest revolutions the world 
has ever known. Yet, with a power of abstraction the holiest Brah- 
min might envy, Dr. Jarbo sees only the pretty gardens, the “ splendid” 
saloons, the “ beautiful vases,” and the cool fountains. It is more 
lovely than any thing he has seen in the world, and therefore he says 
it must be like heaven ; his words are remarkable, “if there be a Heaven 
upon earth it is here, itis here.’ We have been taught ina different 
school, and to our thinking this is impious, 

The grammar of this charming little volume is the most free and 
easy we have ever seen. “I did not visit the tombs of the great men 
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the female servants, &c, the immense number of soldiers and no end 
. . 3 ée TY . , ‘ ‘ . . 
of priests Under the Dome of the Church rests the remains of 


Napoleon.” “It would not be difficult to ; y which were the vreatest 
asses, the beast who was carried in or the Pritish officers who carried 
him in.” We offer these-as a few specimens ;—-the examiners for the next 
term may find other tough passages, and we would suggest to the 
author that he might make a good thing of it by collecting a few of the 
most ingenious complications, as grammatical exercises, and publishing 
them under the title of “ The Diversions of Jarbo.” 

On the evening of March the 20th our author bids farewell to Paris, and 
sets his face towards Strasbourg. Having arrived tothe top of the Cathe- 
dral, he climbs the Tower, carves the name of “ Emma.” and then mora. 
lizes on the same. We take the following account of the bueiness to be the 
neatest bit of bathos ever written, “I wearied my legs c'imbing to the 
top of the tower, when I am ashamed to say I perpetrated the absurd 
English custom of scratching my wile’s name, and thus handing down 
the name of “Emma” to future ages. How like life is this! We 
climb and weary ourselves for very vanity, in order that we may be a 
little raised above our fellows, and write our names in a portion of the 


‘ 


world’s history, which few will see, and fewer know those whose names 
Th 


they read.” is delightful extract tells its own tale ! 

We said that our author was pedantic, and if the following extract 
does not prove our case, we do not know what pedantic means, “ At 
Basle or Bale arrived late at night. Next day saw the Town Hall, 
where was held the celebrated Couneil of L435, which dey ed Pope 
Eugenius [V., and appointed Felix V. to succeed him. The decrees 
of this Council were reduced to an Edict and known by the name of the 
“ Pragmatic Sanction,” which secured the liberties of the Gallican 
Church.” 

At St. Gothard’s Pass we have some fine writing ;—“ The fearful 
gorge shoots out a lofty cataract, the fall of which is awfully majestic. Its 
sheets of water rolling down in sublime grandeur lash the opposite side 
in broken fury and leave with foam the surrounding space, until it is 
again dashed back and broken into spray.” What is dashed back ? the 
space or the foam?! If the former, it is nonsense ; if the latter, we 
submit that foam could not be dashed back by surrounding space. 


At the Lavo Maggiore our author nto a state of excitement, th: 
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very recollection of which unnerves him for composition, giving an am 
biguous and oracular style to his writing. “I know not that I have 
ever seen a more lovely, for every prospect pleases and if man were 
sinless surely it would be a Paradise.” This is fickle, and we considei 
it a shameless desertion of the Tuilleries theory. 

We pass by Milan and Venice,—half a page from the guide book, « 
stanza from Childe Harold, and a reflection that would adorn a volume 
of the religious ‘ract Society, are the principal features of this part of 
the work,—and hasten on to Trieste. At this place Dr. Jarbo is disgust 
ed. Let him tell his own story “1 cheapened some fruit, but had a 
suspicion that the seller was demanding a price immensely beyond what 
he would be willing to sell for at last, and found to my disgust, this to 
be the case.” 

rom Trieste to Alexandria by the Austrian Lloyds, We accused 
Dr. Jarbo of vulgarity in his writing ;—to substantiate onr charge wi 
quote the following parazraph of wiich the italics are his own. “ Qn 
board there are a number of Germans, and two Counts. (one of whom 
| counted nothing but a puppy,) one Princess, four Nuns, one Friar, and 
a host of other undistinguished individuals. [| moralized, for I had 
plenty of time to do it. I went on deck and cazed on the elorious 
setting sun and the beauties of the silvery moon, and with awe on the 
grand old ocean; or, when [ say I moralized, I tried, but circumstances 
over which L had no control forbade. I observed one passenger after 
the other leaning over the gangway and addressing some loud and gut- 
tural, though incoherent remarks, to the gloomy sea. And I further 
observed that they were disposed to make a clean breast of it and give 
up all their secrets, The Count and the Princess became very pale, and 
looked woeful at each other. And while [ was watching, I too felt 
some qualms within, and at last was compelled to confess to the sea in 
confidence that I also was a spurious character, and was determined to 
make a clear breast of it, and, like a good accountant, cast up all ac- 
counts ; or in other words, I lecame sick, and was obliged to lie down on 
the flat of my back, and endeavour, but in vain, to control these emotions 
that struggled within. The next morning [ was all right again, and 
came up on deck with a Turkish cap and sandy beard to watch my fel- 
low voyagers. The Nuus were busy counting their beads, but an eye 
open to observe everything that was going forward ; one asked me if 


Chin was pronounced Kin / 
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If by any chance this pamphlet should reach a second edition, we 
would suggest that it be divided into chapters, with short and easy 
headings by way of index, e. g. Dr. Jarbo’s pun ; his moralizings ; the 
“circumstances which forbad ;’? Dr. Jarbo on his back ; Dr. Jarbo sick : 
Dr. Jarbo’s second pun; Jarbo Redivivus. 

At the sight of Egypt our author becomes enthusiastic, He lands and 
his enthusiasm vanishes. He then takes an amount of exercise which was 
we fear as fatiguing to himself, as it must have been amusing to the 
bystanders ; “ for,” he says,‘ giving my carpet bag to one lad, I steered 
amidst a host of donkeys hurling my umbrella right and left, &e.” If 
Dr. Jarbo still wore the Turkish cap and sandy beard it must have been 
a pretty sight. 

After visiting Pompey’s pillar, and the Catacombs, about which our 
author has no more original remark to make than “so the world wags,” 
he sets off for the railway station. A donkey is procured for the journey. 
“ After immense exertion I suddenly jumped on one and I was then al- 
lowed to depart in peace.” Had he been trying to jump on /wo, or what 
can be the meaning of such a paragraph ? 

Arrived at Cairo, Dr. Jarbo looks out for the Pyramids. On his way, 
while crossing the Nile, a fellow passenger says—“ you have not such a 
river as this in Europe ?” “and,” says our author, ‘‘ when I told him that 
we had larger rivers, he looked as surprised as &c. &c,—.” We should 
think he did : as surprised probably as Dr. Jarbo will look when he reads 
that the Volga, the largest river in Europe, is about 900 miles from source 
to mouth. direct distance : the Nile is 1320: the river basin of the Volg: 
occupies 3,97,000 square miles, that of the Nile 5,20,000. 

The Pyramids are reached, and Dr. Jarbo gazes on them. They seem 
to have been the “ dream of his youth,” but he felt disappointed till he 
stood at their base. He could then realize their immense magnitude, &c, 
&c. This we believe is quite the correct way of doing the Pyramids, so 
the author of “ Eothen” had dreamed, so /e was disappointed, so he 
made the “ amende.” 

In the same orthodox spirit Dr. Jarbo has a look at the Sphynx, and 
while looking he moralizes. We have accused him angie eee: 
side we place the extracts, one from our author, one from “ Eothen.” Let 
all good men and true judge between us 
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Dr. Jarbo. 

“ However, I saw the Pyramids. 
And there is the Sphynx sitting 
looking out from its culd gray eyes 
toward the river, like some pro- 
tecting deity presiding vver the 
distant capital. It is more than 
half buried with sand ; and it has 
sat there, | was going to say wn- 
changed for centuries, in the very 
midst of change. The old dynas- 
ty of Ethiopia and Egypt, and 
the race who worshipped it, have 
passed away. ‘The Greeks and 
the Romanus came and looked up- 
on this monster of a past genera- 
tion and wondered. Then came 
the 


querors of Egypt; and they stu- 


Arab and the Ottoman con- 


pidly gazed on that placid face. 
Then Napoleon came, and dreamt 
of an Eastern Empire, and he too 
passed ; and a host of travellers 
came and gazed upon the same 
sad, calm countenance, and many 
who 


gazed have gone. And we 


all shall pass away. The religion 
of the false prophet shall die out, 
and the present generation of men 
will be turned to dust, yet will 
this creature of the past survive 


side by side with the mighty pile 


of Cheops, and its two compa- 
nions on the plain of Gaza, which 
is still barren,” 








NOELCES. 


Hothen. 

* Laugh and mock if you will 
at the worship of stone idols, but 
mark ye this, ye breakers of images, 
that in one regard, the stone ido] 
bears awful semblance of Deity— 
midst of 


change, the same seeming 


unchangefulness in the 
will, 
and intent for ever and ever inex- 
orable ! 


Upon ancient dynasties 


of Ethiopian and Evyptian kings, 


upon Greek and Roman, upon 
Arab and Ottoman conquerors, 
upon Napoleon dreaming of an 


Kasteru Empire, upon battle and 
pestilence, upon the ceaseiess mi- 
sery of the Egyptian race, upon 


keen-eyed travellers, Herodotus 
yesterday, and Warburton to-day, 
upon all and more, this unworld- 
ly Sphynx has watched, and watch- 
ed like a Providence with the same 
earnest eyes, and the same sad, 


And we, we shall 


die, and Islam will wither away, 


tranquil mien. 


and the Englishman straining far 
over to hold his loved India, will 
plant a firm foot on the banks of 
the Nile and sit in the seats of the 
Faithful, 
ruck will lie watching and watch- 


ing the works of the new busy race, 


and still that sleepless 


with the same sad, earnest eyes, 
and the same tranquil mien ever- 
lasting. You dare not mock at the 


Sphynx,” 
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The only remaining charges we brought against our author are those of 
conceit and slang. As regards the latter, we have, —-“ you must really 
pitch into your assailants,” ‘* sometimes your lees would meet those of 
another donkey rider, or be brought slick against some camel,” “the fit 
of the blues,” “the rale thing,” and * the Puseyite imitations,” and the 
whole paragraph which we have quoted under the charge of vulgarity. 

As regards conceit, take the following where he writes of the Israelites 
crossing the Red Sea. ‘I have settled it in my own mind that about a 
mile from Suez is the very spot where all this happened. ‘There seems 
to me to be no other place so well agreeing with the Scripture narrative 
as this ——I have therefore put it down, that this and no other must be 
the place.” 

Dr. Stanley, Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, whose learned book on Sinai and Palestine is the latest 
authority, says ;—‘‘ And now is it possible to descend into details and to 
ascertain the route by which the Israelites passed over the Red Sea, and 
then through the desert to Palestine? First, can we be guided by tradi- 
tion ? In other words, has the recollection of those great events formed part 
of the historical consciousness and tradition of the desert, or has it been 
merely devised in later times from conjectures either of the Greek monks 
and hermits of Sinai speculating on the words of the Old Testament, or 
of the Bedouin chiefs applying here and there a fragment of their know- 
ledge of the Koran ! Such a question can only be authoritatively an- 
swered by a traveller who, with a complete knowledge of Arabic, has 
sifted and compared the various legends and stories of the several tribes 
of the Peninsula,’—and the ultimate conclusion to which that learned 
divine comes, is this. “ Meanwhile, we must be content with the 
veneral scene placed before us on that memorable night, the Paschal 

moon, the darkness, the storm:—“ The waters saw thee, O God, the 
waters saw thee ;—the depths also were troubled. The clouds poured 
out water; the skies sent out a sound:—the voice of thy thunder 
was in the heaven: the lightning lightened the world : the earth trem- 
bled and shook,” and then rest satisfied in the conclusion of the 
Psalmist (in this local question, as in so much of which it is the like- 
ness), “Thy way is in the sea, and thy path in the great waters, and (hy 


Jootsteps are not known, 
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Dr. Stanley must be content to learn that those footsteps ae known, 
About one mile from Suez is the exact spot; for this important 
discovery the world is indebted to Dr. Peter John Jarbo. 

And now we bid ovr author farewell, and hope it will be a long time 
ere we meet him again in the walks of literature ; but should this paper 
put him in a passion, and that passion, according to his own theory, 
make him a wiser and perhaps a better man, we shall not have 
written in vain. Candidly we tell him, he neither shines in descrip- 
tion, nor is biblical criticism his strong point. We advise him to think 
twice before he writes again, or at all events before he publishes what 
he writes. In his own account of the Cathedral of Saint Mark, he tells 
us that the artist who made the mosaic roof was first well rewarded, but 
afterwards thrown into prison, lest he should attempt another work 
like it. We cannot say whether or not Dr. Jarbo has been well rewarded 
for the writing of this pamphlet, but this we can say,—it would be 
better for his friends to put him under restraint, than that he should be 
allowed to make a second attempt of the same description. 




















